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PREFACE. 


This book has been written for the ose of schools in India. Its 
object is to give, as luoidly as possible, the essentials of 
General Geogmphy, with special reference to India and the 
British Empire. Due attention has also been paid to Com- 
mercial Geograi^hy. 

The importance of making ^^ograpli}’^ a subject of living 
interest, by associating facts with the reasons for them .and 
names with something to justify them mention, has been kept 
in view throughout. The time has gone by for making 
geogi’aph}’’, as a school subject, cliiefly an exercise for the 
memory. No doubt the method of treatment adopted in this 
book — even- though it aims at giving multiim mther than 
multa — has tended to increase its bulk; but then it is not 
meant to be laarut by heart, but to be intelligently stlidied, a 
careful and systematic use of maps being made. It is now 
fully recognised that work in ge'ograiihy without map-study has 
little educational or other -value ; and I hope that those who 
use tills book will, at any rate, make a point of verifying eveiy 
statement that can be verified by consulting a good atlas. And 
I have left it to theystude'nt to make for himself; from the map, 
mere lists of capes, bays, .and other geographical items. 

The topographical portions of the book h.ave been witten 
directly from maps. For other matter the wudter is chiefly 
indebted to The' Statesman’s Year Book and to Longman’s 
Gazetteer of the World. The spelling of place names is 
usually tlr ■ given in the latter work. Stanford’s Geographical 
Qomr'i'- ’ um and The International Geography have also been 
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frequently consulted. I am greatly indebted to Sir Archibald 
Geikie for his kind permission to make use of Figures 5, 19, 29, 
30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40,' 41, 42, 49, 64, 55, 66, and 63, which 
are borrowed from his Elementari/ Lessons in Physical Geography, 
and Figure 32, which may be found in his Primer of Geology. 

I need hardly say that I shall be grateful to anyone who will 
be good enough to point out mistakes. 

I have taken the opportunity of the demand for a new 
edition to correct some mistakes, and to revi.se the statements 
made in accordance with the latest information available. 

■W. H. A. W. 

London, March, 1914. 
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A C4ENERAL GEOGRAPHY \F0E SCHOOLS 

IN INDIA, .i 



INTRODUCTION. 

V, 

GKorjRArnr is tlic science* wllicli tells ns nboUt tiic Eaitli on 
which wo live, that is, Earth fconsiflerecl as the 

dwelling-place of man. nV 

In thus describing the Earth geogn^jv- makes nse of know- 
ledge gained by other sciences. For cNamplp, the movements of 
the Earth in Bi)ace, and its rel.atioji to the sim and other 
heavenly bodies, are matter.s of much importance to us, and the 
special study of these things belongs to Astronomy. That part 
nf geography which treats of the Earth .as a plaiict is therefore 
called Astronomical Geography. 

Again, the Earth is round like a ball, Ojud a knowledge of its 
shape, size, and the v.arious imaginary linos that can be drawn 
upon its surface or through it, and how sirch line.s, and also the 
natural features of the Earth’s surface, can be represented on 
a flat surface,, as in maps, belongs to Mathematics. Hence 
Mathematical Geography treats of the Earth as a sjfliero or 
globe. 

» 

* Science is well-ordered knowledge. JTenco Geography, na a science, is 
not n'moro collcclicm of facts about the Earth. The facts must bo 
Bystcmatically collected, and arranged in such a way as will best enable 
US to understand the Earth in relation to its principal inhabitant — Man. 

1.0. A (P 
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,Tlie study of the natural plieiioincna of tlie Earth’s surface as 
it now is, -witliout reference to niuu'.s iulluence on natuie, is 
carted -Piysical Geography. It includes a knowledge of the 
EartIFs crust, the atmosphere, the ocean, the way in which these 
rcAc^ upon one another, and the general distribution of land and 
water, of anhnala and plants, over the surface of the globe. 

Politifeal Geography is concerned with man and his social 
activities. It treats of the countries into which the world is 
divided, the races of j)cople inhabiting them, their religion, 
their matcria'l welfare, the way they are governed, and their 
state of civilisation' in general. 

Commercial Geography dc.als with the natural resources of 
the different countries of the world, whether due to mineral 
wealth, or to fertility of soil and a favourable climate. It also 
deals with means of coinnnmication, natural and artificial, 
whether internal or with other countries. Hence it has to do 
with industries and commerce, and tells us whcie the diflerent 
commodities necessary or useful to man aic obtained, and how 
they are interchanged. 

General Geography, as treated in this book, comprises as 
much of these difforent branches of geographj’ as is neces-sary 
for an intelligent elementary knowledge of the world wo live in. 


ASTEONOJIICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. TIic Earth is one of the stars or heavenly bodies that 
occupy space. Tlierc are various kinds of stars : fixed stars, 
planets, satellites or secondary planets, comets, and meteors 
or falling stars. Tlie sun is ca fixed star; the Earth is a planet 
revolving round the sun; the moon is a satellite revolving 
round the Earth. 

2. Fixed stars. These are the shining points of light visible 
at night in the shy, which seem to keep in the same position 
relatively to other fixed stars. Tliey shine by their own light, 
many being themselves suns like ours. 
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About 3000 fixed stars are visible at the same time to the naked 
eye, and over 20,000,000 are visible through large telescopes. Their 
distance from the Earth is enormous. If, like the sun, they have 
planets revolving round them, tliese planets are too far avay to be 
rendered visible even by the largest telescopes. 

Most of the stars rendered visible by large telescopes are in the 
Milky "Way, vrhich is a faintly luminous band stretching across the 
sky. It is miide up of an immense number of stars n’liich cannot be 
separately di^/itinmiished by the naked eye. - 


LITTLE BEAR „ 

PCItE 



The more brilliant fixed stars form well-knoAvn and easily 
recognised groups called constellations.^ One of the best 
known of these is called the Great Bear (Eig. 1). - A line join- 
ing the stai-s a and b, called the pointers, will, if produced, pass 
near the Pole-Star, which is a star in a smaller and less brilliant 
constellation called the Little BeaY. The Pole-Star is of great , 

Latin: con (cum), together; steUa, a star. 
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use, for the north pole of the Earth always points very nearly 
towards it. IVlien we look at it, therefore, we are facing north, 
and have our backs to the .south. 

3. The Sun. Tlie sun i.s one of the smallest of the fixed stars. 
If it were as far aw, ay ns sonic of the more distant s(ar.s visible 
to the naked eye we should be un.able to sec it. Hut, compared 
with the E.aith, the sun is of vast siye. It is nearly 1 1 million 
times the size of the Earth, ancL. 500 times the sire of all the 
planets taken together. 

Light travel^ nf the almost incredible speed of 180,000 Ailcs a 
second. Nevertheless -tlio li^ht of the sun fnl-es eight 

minntes to reach the Earth, whose distvance from tlic snnTs nearly 

93 millions of miles. 

Even this distance is trifling compared with that of the othei 
fixed stars from the Earth. The light of the nearest takes more than 
three years to reach ^us; the light of Sirius, the brightest of the 
fixed star.s, moio than 17 yc.ara ; that of the Pole-Star nearly lialf a 
contuiy. The light of the furthest stars m e know of probably takes 
thousands of years to reach us. 

4. The Planets. The stai-s which, like the Earth, travel 
round the sun in nearly circular orbit-s,’ are called plnnets.- 
They do not keep in the same position relatively to other stai-s, 
but wander about among them in a w.ay that seems quite 
irregular. They shine without twinkling by reflecting the light 
xvhich they receive from the sun. They also differ from fixed 
stars in being comparatively near us 

There are eight principal plaucts, .as well as a number of very 
much smaller planets called asteroids ^ The eight principal 
planets, in order of nearness to the sun, are Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, known as the inner planets, and Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, known as the outer planets The 
asteroids revolve round the sun betu'een the orbits of Jupiter 
and Mars, that is, between the inner and the outer planets. 

'Latin-, orbis, circle. "Greek; plancics, a wanderer. 

®From a Greek adjective, astav-a'dcs, signifying star-like. 
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Venus is the most brilliant of the planets. As the evening star it 
is ^•isiblc shortly after sunset, and as the morning star shortly before 
sunrise. On moonless nights its light is strong enough to throw a 
trail of Venus-light across the sea. "Dranus and Neptune are not 
visible to the naked eye. Mercury is'^thc smallest of all the planets, 
*hhd Jupiter the largest. The Eartl| is the largest of the inner 
planets, and Uranus is tho smallest of jthe outer planets. 

5. Satellites. Many planets are! accompaniocl by secondary 
planets or satellites* wliicli revolve round them. Thus the 
niooiris^^atellite of the Earth. 0f the other planets, Neptune 
has one satellite, llLars two, Juintrir and Uranus four, Saturn 
eight, as well asThrec flat circijfar i^ngs which surround it. 



6. Comets,^ Thc.se arc st*h.s utually consisting of a bright 
nucleus or head, which is followcfl by a less bright tail. They 
travel round the sun in veiy long orbits, being visible for a 
time when near the sun, aiid then receding to an immense 
distance from it. 


7. The Solar System. The sun, the plaTiets, and other 
bodies which revolve round the sun, aTid the satellites of the 
planets, make up a whole wliich is called the Solar System. 
This group of stars is, as we have seen, separated by immense 
distances from the other stars of the universe, ^and is itself, as a- 
whole, moving at enormous speed through space. 


1 From tho Latin, satcUcs, an attendant. 
-Greek, komc, Lair. 
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8. The Earth as a Planet. Its Revolution. Tlie Earth, as 
one of the eight principal planets in the solar system, is moving 
round the sun in a nearly circular path or orbit. 



The Earth’s orbit is the matliematical figure called an ellipse, but 
the ellipse described by the Earth diflfers so slightly from a gircle 
that if it be represented by a circle three inches in diameter drawn 
with an ordinary pencil, the difference between such a circle and an 
ellipse correctly representing the Earth’s orbit will bo covered by the 
line marking the circumference. 

This movement of the Earth round the sun is called its 
revolution. ' The average speed of the Earth along its orbit is 
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I8J. miles a second, and the time of a complete revolution is one 
yeL:, or 365^ days. 

.9. The Earth’s Rotation. Besides it.s movement of revolu- 
tion the Earth has a spinning motion like that of a top called 
rotation. The direction of tlie Earth’s rotation is the same 
as that of its revolution' — from ^vcst to east. The time of <a 



its rotation the Earth brings the points a, d, c, h (Fig. 4) of its sur- 
face successively opposite the sun. It is this movement -which 
makes us think that the sun changes its position in the sky. 
We see it rise towards the east, reach its highest point in the 
south, and set towards the west. 

So, in a smoothly moving j-iilway train, the ground, trees, and 
other objects seem to be moving, while vie ourselves seem to bo 
motionless. In reality it is we who are moving in the opposite 
direction to that in which the objects outside the train seem' to 
be moving. And, similarly, the sun seems to move round us 
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froiu east to west, whereas in reality we are spinning round 
' with the Earth from west to east. 


The annual revolution oL the. earth round the sun produces a 
similar illusion. Owing to the change of the eartli’s position along 
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its orbit the sun seems to change its position relatively to the stars, 
and to describe a great circle in the heavens, with the Earth as its 
centre. Tliis apparent yearly path of the sun among the stars is 
called the ecliptic;' aud the twelve constellations through which 
the sun seems to move are the “ signs ” of the Zodiac.® 

** Greek, eUexpsis, a failure, c g. of the sun’s light. The ecliptic is so 
called because it is the line in which eclipses must occur, as being the line 
of the sun’s path. 

® Greek, zodiakoa, belonging to animals. The zodiac is the imaginary 
belt, eirtonding on each side of the ecliptic, which contains the twelve con- 
stellations chiefly represented from very early times by animals. 
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11. Day and Night. The alternation of day and night is due 
to the rotation of the Earth. It is plain from Eig. 4 that when 
one half of the Earth’s surface ahc is in sunlight, the other half 
cda must be in shade. In other words, it is day fr(?m a to c, and 


ge of the ilhnninated part, it 
sunset. At d, exactly oppo- 


|sun. it is midnight. Twelve 
ed into the position of h, and 


night from c to a. At on the ec] 
is sunrise, at f;'it is noon, at c it is 
site h, on the side away from the 
hours later d will have been rotat' 
it will be nooil^ there, while at b in its new position it will be 
midnight. ^ - \ 

12. The mooh is a small star ^^gth of the size of the Earth. 
Its distance frorli the Earth is 240,000 miles, nearly 400 th of the 


\ 


Earth’sdistance A'oni the sun. 

Like the Eirth the moon has 
woRgLt.of vtRown.' Itftlmws 
at night because it\ reflects 
the light which it refi^ives 
from the sun, 

Tlie moon, ns a 'secondary 
planet, is a satellite of the 
Earth, and revolves round it 
just as the Earth revohes 
round the sun. TJie time of a 
complete revolution is 27 days 
8 hours, but a longer time, 

2 !).J days, is required to bring the moon twice in succession exactly 
opposite the sun. The reason of this is tliat while the moon is 
revolving round the Earth, the Earth is moving along its orbit. 
Hence, in order to return to a position exactly opposite the sun, the 
moon has to perform rather more than a revolution, and the time 
taken in so doing, the time from one full moon to another, or from 
one new moon to another, is the lun&r month of 29J days. 



Thus, the rotation of the Earth divides time into days ; the 
revolution of the moon round the Earth divides time into 
months ; the revolution of the Earth round the sun divides 
time into years. 
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Qur.sTroNs.J 

1. The word geography means Earth-description (Greek, ge, earth ; 
grapliein, to write). WJiat sort of description of the Eartli is it the 
Imsiness of gcograpliy to give ? 

2. How do fixed stars difl'er from planets ? 

3. What is the Milky Way ? 

4. How is the pole-star found ? What is its use in geography ? 

5. What is the solar system ? 'What do you know of the relative 
sizes of its difiereiit members ? 

6. What is meant by the Earth’s orbit ? Is it correct to describe 
it as circular ? Draw a figure to represent it. 

7. Where on the surface of the Earth is the speed duo to rotation 
greatest ? Where least ? Why is this ? 

8. Why does the sun in its course appear to travel from east to 
west ? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

9. What other apparent movement has the sun ? 

10. Explain the phenomena of day and night. 

11. How is it that a lunar month i4 longer than the time of a com- 
plete revolution of the moon ? 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

13. The Earth as a Globe. Since the Earth is a star it is 
natural to suppose it like the sun, moon, and other stars in 
shape. Tlie earth, thougli^iot a perfect sphere, is approxi- 
mately spherical or globular. It is very sliglitly flattened at 
the points wliere the speed of rotition is least (the points P and 
P' in Fig. G), and slightly enlarged where the speed of rotation 
IS greatest (JP). The circumference through AB is not a true 
circle, but an ellipse, and tbejshape of the earth is thei’efore not 
exactly that of any mathematical figure. 

14. Proofs of the Earth’s R^imdness. (i.) If we watch a 
ship sailing away from land we ^ee it gradually get smaller and 
finally disappear. But it does not disappear all at once. Firat 

^ These questions arc not intended to bo exhaustive. Tlioy will suggest 
many others wliich may bo asked by the teacher to enable him to satisfy 
himself that liis pupils are getting an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. 
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vre lose sight of tho’luill, find then of the masts. ‘Again, we see tlio 
masts of an approaching .ship first, and afterwards' the liull. In 
whatever part of the world we may be this is true. Now, if the 
Earth yrere flat, the solid Indl ^f a ship wonhl be visible at a 

iWider masts/ Since this is not 


much gi^eatcr distance than the s' 
so we concViide that there is -some 
ship which\ prevents our seeing 


liing bet\TCen us and a distant 
)ie low/ part of it. This 


.i-' 


- 








Fio. 7.— Ships nt Sea. 


“something” cannot be anything but the surfaeejjl’the Earth, 
whichv.must therefore be convex, that is formed a¥‘thc outer 
surface of a body that is' curved in'shajje. (ii.) In an cclijjse of 
thcjctffoon the shadow of the Earth that is thrown upon it is 
always circular in outline. This could not be so if the Earth 
were not round, (iii.) The liorizon * at sea or on a level iflain, 
is always circular. Jf the Earth were not a globe this would 

1 Gk. Iwrizein, to limit. TIio circle boundivff the view wliero earth and 
sky seem to meet. 
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containing the North Pole is called the Northern Hemisphere; , 
the one containing the South Pole ihe Southern Hemisphere, 

A diameter which ends both ways on the equator — an equatorial 
diameter— is the largest that can be d^aWnj because the earth bulges 
out at the equator. The Earth’s equaltorial diameter is about 7926 
miles. The length of the axis or polar oiameter is nearly 7900 miles. 
The difference, about 26 miles, hctwct^n the Earth’s greatest and 
least diameters, is so small for such a large body as the Earth, that 



Any circle which, like the equator, divides the Earth into tw;o 
equal hemispheres is called a great circle {§ 20), and we may take the 
circumference of any such circle, that is, the circumference of the 
Earth to be, in round numbers, 25,000 miles. 

16 . Antipodes, wiien two points on the Earth’s surface are 
diametrically opposite, one anotlier, that is, situated at the ends 
of a diameter, each is said to be the antipodes of the other. 
Thus the point B in Fig, 6 is the antipodes of A ; the point C is 
the antipodes of D, and vice ve 7 ‘sa. 

The antipodes of Calcutta are in the Pacific Ocean oflf Cliile in 
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Soiitli America. The antipodes of Singapore are in tlie Andes,' 
north-east of Quito. Tlic antipodes of London are in the Pacific 
Ocean south-east of New Zealand. 

17. The CardinaP Poihts. Tlie north pole of the Earth’s axis 
pointe very nearly to the Pole-Star, in the direction we call 
north. If we take a needle which can be moved round like the 
long hand of a watch, and make it point due north, and then 
move it round to the right through a quarter circle, it will have 
turned through what is called a right angle, and be now point- 
ing east — the direction in which the Earth is rotating. If the 
needle be now moved thi'ough another quarter circle it will be 
in line with its original position, but will be pointing in exactly 
the opposite direction, or south — the direction of the sun at 
noop." The needle has now been turned ihrongh two right 
angles. Another turar tlirough a quarter cilcle and the needle 
will ' point west, exactly the opposite of east, and have been 
turned through thrqe right angles. Finally, another turn 
tlu’ough a quarter circle will bring the needle to its original 
position. Thus the needle, in being moved round from its 
original position back to the same position, has pointed in every 
possible direction, including the four cardinal points — north, 
south, east, and west — and has described four right arrgles. A 
tight angle is subdivided into 90 degrees (written 90°), so that 
the needle in making a conrplete revolutiorr has turned through 
360 degrees (360°) 

If the needle had a dial below it Irke that of a watch, and if the 
circumference of the dial, instead of being divided into 60 equal 
spaces to show minutes of time, were divided into 360 equal spaces, 

1 Lat. cardmalis, principal, chief. 

2 This is only true, always, of places Ijing north of the Tropic of 
Cancer 

The sun, in his journeyings between the Tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, is sometimes south, sometimes directly overhead, and sometimes 
nortii of places ivithin the tropics At Calcutta, which is just south of 
the Tropic of Cancer, the sun must he, for a few days in tlie year, .a little 
north of tho zenith, and shadows of objects nill then fall south of them 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn, of course, tho sun is always to the 
north at noon, never to the south. 
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each of these would serve to measure the turning of the needle 
through the angle of one degree, and the size of any angle through 
which thb needle might be turned could be read off at once. For 
still smaller angular measurements a degree is subdivided into 60 
minutes (CO') and the minutes into CO seconds (60"). This way of 
measuring angles and of dividing the circumference of a circle is of 
great use in geography. 

I 


1 



Fio. 10. — Compass Card. 

18 . The Mariner's Compass. This instrument enables sailors 
to steer in -whatever direction they -wish, and makes them inde- 
pendent of sTin or stars. It consists of a circular disc of card- 
hoard or other material, on which the four cardinal points, 
North, South, East, and West, are marked. Between each pair 
of cardinal points seven intermediate points are marked at equal 
intervals apart, making altogether the thirty-two “ points of the 
compass.” The edge of the circle is also divided into 360 degi-ees. 
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Hence there will bo 3G0-r32=ll|- degrees between each two 
I)oints of the compass. The disc is attached to a magnetic needle 
whicli is balanced on a sharp poiiit, so that the disc can swing 
freely with the needle in a horizontal direction. 

Now, a magnetic needle so suspended will, if left to itself, 
come to rest pointing north and south.* If, therefore, the disc is 
so fastened to the needle that north on the disc is e.ractly 
over the north-pointing end of the needle, and south on the disc 



Fin 11. — Parallels of Latitude. Fio 12. 


exactl)" over the south-pointing end of the needle, it is clear 
that all the other points of the compass will be true. 

On board ship the compass is enclosed in a box with a glass 
top, which is hung in such a way as to be unaffected by the 
pitching and rolling of the ship. Inside the box is a mark 
showing the direction of the ship’s bow. If it is desired to 
steer in a particular direction, east, for example, the rudder is 
moved until the point E on the disc is in line with the mark 
above mentioned. The ship is then moving east. By the com- 
pass in Fig. 10 the ship is sailing north-north-east, or 22i° east 
of north. 

'A magnetic needle does not point true, or googrnphieal north and 
south. Its direction varies slightly from place to place, and from year 
to year At present the compass needle at Greennich points about 17° 
west of north, and at Calcutta 3J° east of north. 
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19. Parallels. These are imaginary circles drawn on the 
Earth’s surface parallel to the equator. The further they 
are from the equator the smaller they arc, and it is clear that 
of all such parallel ciicles the equator is the only “great 
circle” (§lo). 

' "We can measure the distance of any pai-allel from the equator 
or the pole in degrees. The line OA (Fig. 12), joining 0, the 
centre, with the point J, on the equator, turns through 90 
degrees in moving round from OA to OP. Hence if we divide 
the part of the circumforeuce from .4 to P into 90 degrees, we 

P 


Fig. 13. — Jlcridlans of. Longitude. Flo, 14. 

can read off the distance of any parallel such as GD or PPl 
Similarly for parallels like GJl, KL, by dividing the circumfer- 
ence from A to P' into degrees. 

The paiullels 23i'’ from the north and south poles, or 66i° 
north and south from the equator, are called respectively the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles, The parallels 23i° north and 
23i° south of the equator are called respectively the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn (§24). 

20. Meridians. Another set of imaginary circles, called meri- 
dian circles, can be drawn round the Earth, each of which passes 
through' the two poles, and is divided by them into two equal 
parts These half circles running from the north pole to the 
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soutli pole are called meridians.’ Each meridian is divided 
into two equal parts by the equator. 

"We can suppose any number of these meridians drarni, and 
might say that any point on the Earth’s surface has its own 
meridian, because a circle could be drawn passing through that 
point on the Earth’s surface and the two poles. In practice, 
however, the meridians are drawn at I’egular intervals apart. 
We must therefore have a first meridian, from which all the 


P 



othere may be measured and counted. The first or prime 
meridian used by England and most foreign countries is the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

The distance of any meridian from the prime meridian can he 
measured in degrees just as the distances of the parallels from the 
equator are measured. Unlike the parallels the meridian circles aie 
all equal circles, while, like the equator, they are all.great circles 

r Latin, mertdies, njid-day ; because all places on the same meridian have 
noon at tfie same time. 
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9A. How to determine the position of a place. Latitude 
and Longitude. By means of the equator and the prime meri- 
dian \vc can fix the position of any place on tlie surface of the 
Earth. Suppose J/(Fig. 14) to be tlie place. We measure along 
the meridian of its distance MS from the equator. This gives 
us the latitude of M. Again, ave measure along the equator the 
di.stancc SO between the meridian of jlfand the prime meridian. 
This gives us the longitude of M. 

North 



South. 

Tig 10, 

Latitude and longitude are reckoned in degrees, minute.s, and 
if necessary, seconds. The circle of the equator (Fig. 10) con- 
tains .360 degrees, and the length of one degree is, therefore, the 
equatorial circumference of the Earth divided by 360, about GO 
miles. Now the equator is cut by the meridian circle of Green- 
wich into two equal parts, so that each half must contain 180 
degrees. Counting from the prime meridian we reckon along the 
equator 180 degrees to the we.st of Greenwich, or west longitude, 
and 180 degrees to the east of Greenwich, or east longitude. 
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Again, the meridian circle PdP'S (I'’ig. 16) is divided by the 
equator into two equal parts, RPS and RP'S. These parts are 
themselves divided into halves at the poles Pand P'. We there- 
fore reckon along the meridian 90 degrees of north latitude from 
'the point R on the equator to the north pole P, and 90 degrees 
of south latitude from the same point R to tiie south pole P'. 
Similarly from P to P there are 90 degrees of north latitude 
'and from N to P' 90 degrees of south latitude 

Latitude, then, is distance in degrees, "measured north or 
south from the equator along a meridian. Longitude is dis- 
tance in degrees, measured east or west along the equator from 
the prime meridian. . 

Latitude runs from 0“ at the equator to 90° at the poles. Hence 
the nearer the poles the higher the latitude, and “high latitudes” 
are regions very far north or south. , , ' 

Longitude runs from 0° on the prime meridian to 180° where the 
meridian circle again cuts the equator on the other side of the world, 
that is, exactly half-ivay round the world from the first meridian. 

A ship sailing westward round the" world from London would cross 
every meridian of longitude from 0° at Greenwich to 180° W., and 
from 180° E. to 0°. 180° W. is the same meridian as 180° Et 

In order to give the position of a place we must state its 
latitute and longitude. For example, if we say that Calcutta is 
in lat. 22° N. and long, '88° E., we mean tliat Calcutta is situated 
where the 22nd parallel of north latitude cuts the 88th meridian 
of east longitude. If we wish to be more accurate, we may state 
the position of Calcutta in both degrees and minutes, namely, lat. 
22° 34' N., long. 88° 24' E,, and as the length of a minute on the ' 
equator is the .nautical mile or knot, which is equal to Id 52 
Oldinary miles, it is plain that W'e have now given the position 
of Calcqtta on the face of the globe w’ith considerable accuracy. 

The standard degree is the degree at the equator, which is 
69 miles. The minute or knot is the 60th part of this, or 1-152 
miles. Tlio second is the 60th part of a minufc — about 100 feet. 
Now, the p.arallels of latitude’ gel smaller and smaller towards the 
poles, and as each of them contains 360 degrees, it is plain that the 
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degrees of longitude become shorter the further north or south 
we go. For instunce at Calcutta a degree of longitude is only 
al>out 55 knots' instead of CO, ns it is at the equator. This, how- 
ever, causes no practical difficulty so long ns we reckon in degrees, 
because the distance between any two meridians is tSe same nwnher 
of degrees anywhere between the equator and the poles. As the 


North P. 



meridians approach one another the length of the degree is less ; 
the number of them is the same. Hegrcck of latitude are always 
69 miles, because the meridians arc all “ great circles.” 

22. Difference of time at two places of different longitude. 
Every place on the same meridian lias the same' time. Thus, 
when it is noon at Calcutta, if is noon. at every other place 
on. the same meridian, from the north pole to the south pole. 
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At the antipodes of Calcutta, and at every other place on its 
meridian, from the north pole to the south pole, it is midnight. 

Now the Earth, during a complete relation, brings every 
point on its surface in succession into the position in which it is 
nearest the sun, 'that is, to the position in which it is noon at 
that place. Hence, during the 24 hours of the day, every 
one of the 360 degrees into which the equator is divided is, 
in succession, brought into this position, and, in order to find 
out the number of degiees which reach the position of noon 
during one hour, we divide 360 by 24, which gives us 15 
degrees in one hour, or one degree in every four minutes. 
Accordingly, when it is noon at Calcutta, it is 1 1 a m. at a place 
lo” west of Calcutta; while at a place 15° east of Calcutta 
it is 1 P.M., because the rotation of the earth is from west to 
east. 


Greenwich is 804° west of Madras, hence Greenwich time is 

804 


15 


h., or 5 h. 21 m. behind Madras time. Adelaide, in Australia, 


is in long. 138° E., and therefore 58° east of Madras. Adelaide 
68 ^ 

time is therefore -r^h., or 3 h. 52 m. in advance of Madras time, 
lo 

and 9 h. 14 m. in advance of Green'wich time. Calcutta is 8° 5' 


E. of Madras ; accordingly, Calcutta time is 


8 ° 6 ' 
15 


h. =33 m in 


advance of Madras time. Uombay is 7° 26' west of Madras, and 
7° 26' 

its time is — r?— h., or 30 minutes behind Madras time. In India 
lo 


standard time is the time of 8SJ°E., which is 5J hours in advance of 
Greenwicli time. Hence, Calcutta time, taking Calcutta to be 884° 
E., is 24 minutes ahead of Indian standard time. 

23. How to find longitude. If we know the longitude of a place 
we can find the difference between its time and Greenwich time. It 
follows that if we know the local time and the Greenwich time, we can 
find the longitude of the place. Local time is easily determined by 
observation of the sun. It is noon when the sun reaches its highest 
point, and throws the shortest shadow. And in these days Green- 
wich time can be telegraphed to many places all over the world. At 
sea, however, the navigator has to trust to chronometers for Green- 
wich time. These are very accurate time-keepers, which are 
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always points in the same direction, Hence the north pole, 
during the Earth’s annual journey round the sun, is sometimes 
inclined towards the sun and sometimes inclined away from it. 
And when the north pole is inclined towards the sun, the south 
pole must be inclined away from it, and vice versa. 



Fjo 19. 


The result of these conditions is that when the north pole is 
inclined towards the sun the northern hemisphere gets more 
light than shade ; the days ai’e longer than the nights. When 
the north pole is inclined away from the sun the northern 
hemisphere gets jhore shade than light, and the nights are 
longer than the days. In the southern hemisphere the reverse 
is the case. ^ 

These changes iu the position of the Earth’s axis with regard 
to the sun take place gradually throughout the year, and twice 
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;i yenr Ibe ]K>silion of the axis is siicli tbaL both the iiortheiii 
nnei soiithcni hemispheres are on equal lei ms with regard to tlio 
sun’s ia\.s. Dav and niglit ait- then of the same length all over 
the world. One of these times of ycai is the vernal or .spring 
equinor.* and the other the autumn equinox. A ftcr the vernal 
equinox (March 20th) the days in the northern hemi.sphere 
grafltially get longer, until about tTune 21st they are at their 
longest, llien they «hoitcn until the antumnal ecjuinox (.Sept 
22nd), .after wliich the nights are longer than tlie day.s. To- 
■w.ards the end of December the day.s are at their .shortc-'it. In 
.Tanuary they Iwgin to lengthen ag.ain. In the southern hemi- 
Fjdiore the reverse of this is the ca.se : mid-summer is in Decem- 
ber, mid-winter in .Tune. 

Tliese changes in the relative duration of day and niglit cor- 
resfiond with certain ap{»arent movements of the sun, which are 
also due to the cliangcs in tlic jw.sition of the Earth’s axis. 
During the first half of the year the sun mniint.s higher in the 
sky every day, .\t the vernal ciiuinox he is directly oveihcad 
(in the rainith -) at noon to jicople on the equator. On .Tunc 21st, 
he shines verthvilly on the Tropic of faiicer. nei e.Ju* .seems to 
pause for a few day.s, and lienee tin's time of year is called the 
summer solstice,’ He then turn', back * and begins to go 
.south. At the autumnal equino.x he is again over the equator. 
On Dc-cember 22nd ho is vertical over the Tropic of Cipricorn. 
It is then midsummer in the soiitliern hemisphere and midwinter 
in the northern hemisjihere. I’lic sun paii.‘'es over the tropic, 
and we in the nortliern heinisphcio have the winter solstice. 
To the movements thus de.'^cribcd, which will be understood 
by a study of Figoire If), are due the seasons of the year. As the 
figure shows, at the venial equinox the line dividing light from 

’Lnt, cvrjuut, equal; tier, night. 

'•‘From the jVrabic, meaning “the way overhead”; the point opposite 
to the Tuidir, which is the point directly under foot 
^ lAt. lol, fiun ; fititre, to jcahe to ef.and still. 

The tropics (Gb. tropot, a turn) arc bo called hecauBc tlicy arc the lines 
which mark the limits of the sun'a northward and Bouthwnrd journcyings. 
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shade )>asscs exactly Un'ough both poles, so that every point on 
the Earth’s surface has twelve liours of sunlight, and twelve 
hours of shade. 'As spring adx'ances the northern hemi- 
sphere is more and more illuminated, until at the summer 
solstice, the Arctic Circle rotates in sunlight for tlie whole 
of the twenty-four hours, and has no night. Then the amount 
of illumination begins to decrease. At the autumnal equinox 



sunlight just reaches both poles After that the north pole 
is in darkness, and the area of darkness increases until, at 
the winter solstice, the whole of the Arctic Circle has continuous 
night. "With the new year light again reaches the Arctic 
Circle, and the lengthening days bring the year round again to 
the vernal equinox. 

26. tore heating power of the sun’s rays. As we have seen, 
every place' in the tropics has the sun vertically overhead twice 
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a year. Oiit.'jidc tlie tixipits Ujc siiii is never in the zcnitli, but 
dining sumincr it is liigher than in ivintcr, and its i-nys are 
therefoie more vertical and give more heat. 

Fig. 20 shows how it is that vertical raj’s have a grc.atcr licating 
efTcct than rays that arc not vertical. Let A represent a beam of 
sunlight, ami suppose it falls vertically on the earth’s surface. Then 
JiC, the i>ortion of the ground on which it falls, will bo at right 
angles to the rays of light. Now suppose the same beam docs not 
strike the earth vertically. Then the portion of ground on wliicli it 
falls will not he at rigiit angles to the rays, hut will be oblique to 
tlicin, ns CD. We linow b}' geometry that CD is greater than BO. 




JifidsuTtmtrr J. Midsnmfticr A- 

MitiwaticrStiHf J^Julw'tttlrrSun, 

CxLCCrTTA JjQTiDON-. 

Fio 21 

Tlicreforc the same number of rays is, in tlic hittei case, spread over 
a grc.atcr surface, and will heat the ground less. Fig. 21 shows the 
•angles made by the rays of the midsummer and the midwinter sun at 
CAcutta .ind London respectively. It expl.iins why it is hotter in 
Bummer than in avintcr in both places, and why Calcutta is hotter 
than London. 

2G. Temperature and Latitude. It appears, then, that the 
temperature of a place greatly depends upon the degice in 
wliich the sun’s rays ajiproach the vertical at that place. It 
also appears that the sun’s i-ays arc more vertical in the tropics 
than outside the tropic.s 

Fig. 22 .shows the direction of -the sun’s rays at the equinoxes, 
when tliey are vertical at the equator. It is plain th.at between 
C and D, along a belt of the Earth’s surface extending some way' 
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on botli sides of the equator, the sun’s rays are very nearly 
vertical. From C to A’' and from D to M they .are much less 
vertical. From N to P and from M to P they are very oblique. 
Hence, as we travel from the tropics towards the poles, the 
sun’s rays become less vertical, and, in consequence, have less 
heating power. 

27. Zones' of Climate. It is usual to divide the Earth’s surface 
into five belts or zones of climate. The Ti’ojnc of Cancer, 23i° 
north of the equator, and the Tropic of Capricorn, 23i° south of the 
equator, mark off that part of the Earth’s surface within which 
the sun is .alwaj'^s somewhere vertical. This is the hottest region 
of the Earth, and is called the Torrid^ Zone (Fig. 12). 
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The Arctic Circle, 234° from the North Pole, and the Antarctic 
Circle, 234° from the South Pole, cut off those parts of the Earth’s 
surface in which, at some time of the year, there is no suu at all. 
These.are the Polar Kegdons, the coldest parts of the Earth, and are 
called respectively the North Frigid Zone and the South Frigid^ Zone. 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer is the North 
Temperate Zone, and between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of 
Capricorn is the South Temperate Zone, which have, as their names 
imply, a more moderate climate. 

But the true boundaries of the zones of climate are not the tropic 
and polar circles, which arc mere geometrical lines, but isothermal 
lines (§ 51). 

^ Gk. zone, a girdle. 


- Lat. t07Tidu3y parched.' ^ Lat. frigidus, cold. 
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MAPS. 

2S. Since the Earth is round there is only one way of repre- 
senting it exactly, and that is by a model upon a small scale. 
Such a model, called a globe, is of the greatest use in enabling 
us to study the different geometrical lines supposed to be drawn 
upon the Earth’s surface, and the true shapes, sizes, and relative 
positions of the masses of land and water that cover the Earth. 

But for ordinary use maps are more convenient. A map is a 


P 



Tepre-sentation upon a flat surface of the geographical features of 
the Earth, or of some part of it. Of course the rej)resentation 
of the surface of a sphere upon a flat piece of paper must ,be 
more or less inaccurate, and the larger the part of the Earth’s 
surface represented the gr’eater the error. Map makers have 
devised various' ingenious methods of preparing maps in which 
the error shall be as small as possible. Such methods are called 
projections, because a picture of each point on the globe is pro- 
jected or thrown forward on a piece of paper lying below it, or 
wrapped round it, so as to produce a map on a surface which is 
flat, or which can be unrolled so as to be made fiat. 
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Til Fig. 23, whicli illustrates the principle of what is called the 
Stereographic Projection, PQRS represents a section of the globe, 
d2lc the paper placed below it. A, B, 0, D are points on the 
globe. The lines PA, PB, PG, PD are pioduced to meet the piper 
in the points a, h, c, <1. These points a, b, c, d are the projections 
of the points A, B, C, D. If C maiks the position of C.alcutta on 
the globe, then c will mark its position on 
the map. Ob\ionsly the map will only be 
quite correct at the point R, where the 
paper touches the globe. Tlie further away 
we go nom R on each side of it the greater 
the error becomes, because if RA,RD, AB, 
BG are equal, ah is greater than 'Ra, and 
he is greater than ah. That is, equal sur- 
faces on the globe are represented by 
unequal surfaces on the map. 

A modified form of this projection is 
generally used for maps of the world in 
hemispheres. The eastern and western 
hemispheres, as represented in atlases, are 
obtained by dividing the globe along the 
meridian circle which passes through Ferro 
in the Canary Islands (long. 17" 39' W.). 
Tips projection is also sometimes used for 
maps of continents. 

One of the most famous projections is that 
published by Mercator in 1569, which gives 
the whole world in a single map. It belongs 
to the class of what are called cylindrical 
projections, because a piece of paper is sup- 
posed to be wrapped round the globe in the 
shape of a cylinder, and the difl’erent points 
on the globe projected on to it. The paper being unrolled, we have 
a map of the world. As will be seen from Fig. 24, the parallels 
of latitude become straight lines at ever-increasing distances apart ; 
the meridians of longitude become equidistant straight lines. 

The nature of Mercator’s map wiU be understood from the follow- 
ing explanation. If we look at an ordinary geographical globe, we 
shall see that its surface is made up of triangular pieces of paper 
called gores, ivitli their bases on the equator and their vertices 
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nf, (he poles. Suppose «c hi ripped off thase gores and pasted them 
side hy side on a flat piece of paper, on each side of a line dia\wi 
to represent the equator. We slionld then lia%e a continuous map 
only .along the equator, and the gaps between the gores avould get 
wider and arider towards the poles. Now. if we could stretch 
the gores in an cast and west direction until the gaps were closed 
up v,o should have a continuous map. But, except close to the 
equator, the whole .surface would be distorted and made to measure 
far too much from ca-st to west. And the further from the equator 
the greater would he the distortion, with the result that directions 
on such a map would be false. To correct this the gores must also 
bo .stretched to a proportionate amount in a north and south direction. 
We should then have a map in which directions would ho tnic for 
all points of the coinpa«s, and the shaper, of conutrics correct. But 
arcius would he grc.atl}' c.vagger.atcd, especially towards the polos. 

Such a map is Mercator’s Projection. It ir inv.aluabic to 
.nailor.s, because a ship’s course c.an he laid down on it hy simply 
drawing lines, from one point of sailing to another. The dircc- 
lioiiB of these lines give the coiirsc on which the vessel is to he 
steered. On the other hand, countries in high latitudes arc shown 
much too large, as may he seen hy comparing the countries border- 
ing the Arctic Ocean on a globe, and in a mai) on Mercator’s 
Projection which is on the same equatorial scale .as the globe. 



The Conical Projection i.s another form of projection avhich is of 
great use. We suppose the paper wrapped round the globe in the 
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shape of a cone, so that when unwrapped it gives a fan-shaped map. 
The line round the glohe where the cone Jits it is plainly the line of 
perfect accuracy, for along this line the paper coincides with the 
surface of the globe. Moreover, for some distance on each side of 
this line, the error caused hy projection is not great. Hence, when 
the paper is untwisted, we get a map which is very fairly accurate 
for a belt of country on either side of the touching line, and we can 
adjust the size of the cone so that the touching line shall coincide 
with any parallel of latitude except the equator. We- are thus able 
to get very good maps of areas that do not extend very far on each 
side of the touching line, and this projection is the one which 
is used for the maps of countries in atlases. The touching line is 
arranged to pass through the middle of the country to be mapped. 
For large coimtries like Russia or India, and for continents, a 
modified form of this projection is used. 

29. Scales. Every geographical globe is made to scale, that 
is, its size is a known fraction of that of the earth. Hence it is 
easy to find the distance from one place to another by measuring 

it upon a globe. For instance, suppose the globe is |'q~ q q ^q 'qq q 

of the size of the earth, then one inch on the globe represents 
40,000,000 inches, or 628 miles on the earth. •' The scale of the 
globe is then said to be 1 ; 40,000,000, or 628 miles to' the inch. 

As we have seen, maps of the world or of the hemispheres are 
necessarily distorted. A scale of miles is of little use with such 
maps. For a map on Mercator’s Projection a scale of miles would 
only give correct results near the equator. 

But maps of smaller areas can be made to scale with near approach 
to accuracy. Such is the case with the maps of the different parts of 
India published by the Survey of India, and with the maps of the 
English Government Survey. In the English maps of an inch to the 
mile, one inch on the map represents one mile, or 63,360 inches, 'in 

nature. Hence the map is of the size of the area it repre- 

63,360 

sents. The sheets of the Indian Atlas, published hy the Survey of 

India, are on a scale of 1 : 253,440, — - of nature, or four miles 

2o3,440 

to the inch, since four miles contain 253,440 inches. Maps of con- 
tinents in an ordinary atlas would be on a scale of about 1 : 40,000,000. 
The plan of a town, like Calcutta, would be on a scale of about 1 : 500. 
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30. Eepresentation of relief or differences of level. Tlie 
rise .'lOfl fall of tlie ground may be shown in map? by hacliures, 
or shading in which tiie lines are made thicker and closer as tho 
ground is steeper (Fig. 27), or by contour lines (Fig. 28). 
DifTerenccs of level on a large scale may be shown by colouring 
the map dillerently for different bcights above sea-level. 



Contour linc.s aro linc-s on the ni.ap joining points which arc at the 
same height above fica-levcl. Beginning from tlic coast or from the 
boundary of a conritr 3 ’', tlic first contour line joins points at a cer- 
tain height above ee.a-levcl. Tlic next contour line joins points 
which arc at a ccft.ain liighcr level, and so on. Hence contour lines 
arc nearest together when the ground is steepest, and widest apart 
when the ground is ncarlj’ level. In Fig. 28 tho contour line.? 
indicate differences of 200 feet of level up to 1000 feet of licight; 
above 1000 feet tlicj' indicate differences of 500 feet. Such a map 
sliou's avliat the result would be if tho countij' represented were 
Hooded to heights, succcs-sively, of 200, 400, ... 1000, 1500, 2000, 
etc., feet, .and if the lines sliowing the extent of each flood were 
marked on the map. Had tho country depicted in tho map been 
flooded to a depth of 8000 feet no land would have been loft except’ 
a sm.all island above Oetacamnnd, whose coast line would be the 
8000 feet contour line. 


t.G. 
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P.iHT or SovTUEmi Ikdia— (H ollef sboivu hachuivs). 



XoTe The Contours below 1000 P have been calculated at SQOP apart tah/ng the 
Coast hne at 0 and those above at intervals of 500 

Paet op Southern iNotA— (Rcliof shown by contours) 

Fios. 27, 2S. 
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Questions. 

3. If yon had a perfectly round ball of soft clay, what would you 
do in order to make it represent correctly the shape of the Earth ? 
How would you insert a piece of straight iron wire to represent the 
Earth’s axis ? Where would you mark the equator ? 

2. How can the rotundity of the Earth he proved 

(а) From a ship at sea ? 

(б) From the apparent movement of the pole-star? 

(c) From the difference in the time of sunrise at different places? 

(d) From the eclipses of the moon ? . 

3. What is meant by the Earth’s diameter ? Where is the Earth’s 

circumference greatest ? What is a “ great circle ” ? ‘ 

4. What do we mean by the antipodes of a place? Find from a 
globe the approximate antipodes of Pekin, ‘ St. Petersburg, the 
Sandwich Islands. 

5. What do we mean by the cardinal points? W^hat is the 
simplest rvay of finding them? In what direction does a man’s 
shadow point at sunset on the 20th of March ? 

6. How are angles measured ? What angle is there between the 
directions cast and north-east, south-west and north-west, north- 
north-west and east-north-east? 

7. How many degrees are there between the fr^vo tropics ? How 
. many degrees is it from the North Pole to the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

8. How many degrees are there between the meridian of Green- 
wich and the meridian which passes through the antipodes of 
Greenwich ? How many between Calcutta and a place one-quarter 
of the circumference of the globe due east of Calcutta ? Why are 
the meridian circles all great circles ? 

9. Give .to the nearest, degree the latitude of St. Petersburg, 

Rome, Trinidad, Mauritius, and Melbourne . (Australia), and, the 
longitude of Mecca, Havre, Colombo, the Sandwich Islands, Johan- 
nisburg. ' . 

lO; The latitude of Calcutta is 22^° N. ; ifs longitude, 88i° E. 
Find the latitude and longitude of its antipodes. (Ans. lat. 22i° S., 
long. 91^° W.) 

11. The latitude of Genoa is 44^° N., longitude 55J° E. Find 
the latitude aud longitude of its antipodes. 

12. Cape Town is in lat. 36° 56' S., long. 18° 28' E. ; explain fully 
what this means. 
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13. Tlie distancfe from London to Shanghai by the Suez Canal is 
greater than the distance between the same places by the Canadian- 
Pacific route, olthougli by the latter route nearly twice as many 
degrees of longitude are traversed. How is this ? 

14. If it is noon in London, what o’clock will it be at St. Peters- 
burg (about 30° E. ), and at New Orleans (about 93° W. ) ? 

15. Tlie result of a cricket match played by an English eleven at 
Melbourne (Australia) in longitude 145° E., which finished at C r.M , 
was known in London early in the same afternoon. Explain this? 

16. When it is noon at Bombay what time is it at Peking ? 

17. If it is 6 r.M. at a given place when it is midnight at Green- 
wich, 'what is the longitude of the place? 

18. What would bo the result if the Earth’s axis always pointed 
directly towards the sun ? 

19. At a place within the Arctic Circle a certain day in April is 
16 hours long. 'What will be the length of the day at the antipodes 
of the place in the Antarctic Circle ? 

20. Why are winter days so short? 

21. Why are the tropics so called? 

22. When are shadows shortest at noon in Calcutta ? When are 
they longest? 

23. Describe the apparent course of the sun throughout a mid- 
summer day to an observer (a) at Quito, (6) at the North Pole. 

24. At what times of year does the sun rise due east and set due west? 

25. In what direction do shadows point at noon in New Zealand ? 

26. On what does the difi'erence of temperatm’e at the different 
seasons of the year depend ? 

27. Wliore and wdiy is land that slopes towaids the south more 
heated by the sun’s rays than land w'hich slopes tow’ards the north ?^ 

28. Account for the greater heating effect of the sun’s rays in low 
latitudes. 

29. Distinguish the five zones of climate. 

30. Explain clearly why a map of a large part of the Earth’s 
surface cannot be correct. , 

31. What are projections ? Mention some projections in common 
use, and explain how they are obtained 

32. In a map on Mercator’s Projection Greenland appears to be 
almost as large as South America, whereas it is not much more'than 
ono-tenth the size. How is this ? 
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33. AVliat IS llio exact iiic.uiing of the Btatcmont that a map is 
drawn to the t-c.alc 1 : 1 ,2o0,000 ? How maiij' miles to the inch 
is thi.s ? 

31. Explain ^\hy the scale of miles attached to the map of 
a large continent cannot be used for measuring long distances in all 
directions upon tliat map. 

35. How is the relief of land indicated in maps ? 

3G. Draw contour lines, 200 vertical feet apart, to represent a 
hill SOO feet high with two peaks, one rising to 1000 feet, and the 
other to 1200 feet. (Scale one inch to the mile. Bose of the hill, 
3 miles by H miles.) 

37. On the scale of two inches to the mile, draw thre^ milc.s of 
straight road. Show by contour lines, 50 vertical feet apart, a 
regular rise of 200 feet in the first mile, a rise of 500 feet in the 
second mile, then linlf a mile of level, followed by a fall of 100 feet 
in the last half mile. 


PHTSICAL GEOGIUPm". 

The Cruet of the Earth. 

31. How the Earth was formed. Tlie Earth is believed to 
have been originally a ina.«s of glowing gas, tnniing i-ound on 
its axis, and revolving round the sun. Ages must liave passed 
before thi.s mass could have been Bufliciently coiiden.sed by 
cooling to anything at all like its present stato. But, eventu- 
ally, as we know, it became a globe with a .solid crust. 

From the gradual rise of temperature experienced ns wo go dou n 
mines, and from the existence of hot springs and x’olcanocs, we 
know that the interior of the Earth must still bo very hot ; but 
what the actual present condition of the interior is, whether liquid 
or solid, SVC do not know. Wo arc only practically acquainted with 
a small portion of the solid outer crust. 
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,32. Eocks. The Earfcli’s •crust is composed of "the material 
whicli call rock. The original crust of the Earth must have 
been formed by the solidification of the molten matter on the 
surface of the cooling globe, and some of the rocks forming tTae 



present crust of the Earth have clearly once been melted by the 
internal heat of the Earth. Such rocks are'called igneous rocks. 
Grauite, lava, the trap rocks -which form the greater part of the 
Deccan are examples. 

But fi’om the earliest times the Earth’s crust has been sub- 
jected to incessant -wear and tear 
by -water and_ other natural 
agencies. The original igneous 
rocks were in great part broken 
up, reduced to a state of fine 
division, and deposited in this 
condition in salt or fresh water. 
Successive layers of this sedi- 
ment produced in time deposits 
of great thickness, which were 
hardened by pressure into rock. 
Eocks formed in this way are 
generally called sedimentary 
30. (formed from sediment), some- 

times aqueous (because formed in water), sometimes stratified 
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, (because formed in layers) {a, b, and c, Fig. 29). Sedimentary rocks 


compose, the greater part of the present crust 
of the Eartli. Sandtstone (sand rock) and 
shale (clay rock) are examples. 

The icmains or traces of plants and animals 
are' often found in sedimentary rocks, and are 
called fossils (Fig. 30). Chalk and some kinds 
of limestone are sedimentdiy' rocks which are 
aTmost entirely composed of the remains of small 
marine anim'als. 

In some cases rocks which were originally 
igneous or sedimentary have been altered in 
character by the action of heat or pressure. 
Such altered rocks are called metamorpMc. 
Slate (altered clay)", maihle (altered limestone), 
and gneiss (sometimes an altered granite) are 
examples. Gneiss is the commonest rock in 
the Himalaya, and in Sputhern India. 

33. Irregularities of the Earth’s crust. In 
the early periods of its history the Earth’s crust 
was subject to groat disturbances. As the Earth 
cooled it naturally got smaller, and the solid 
outer crust was forced to contract itself into 
smaller space. In doing this it became full of 
folds and wrinkles, like a coat that is too big' 
for its wearer. ' Portions of the crust were thus 
thrust up to form continents, and deep hol- 
lows were formed which fllled with water 
and became oceans. Later movements have 
thrust sedimentary rocks, which we know 
were formed under water, thousands of feet 
above sea-level, with their str.ata tilted, bent, 
and broken in every possible way (Fig. 31). 
We find, igneous rocks breaking through sedi- 
mentary rocks in a way that shows that the 
matter of which they are composed was forced 



Flo. 31. — Soction of hills nc.ir Simla, showing’ disturbance of strata : a, horizontal strata ; 6, ’Vortical strati ; 

rf, <, fractured strata ; /, contorted strata. 
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up in a melted condition from the interior of tlie Earth (Fig. 3i!;. 
In fact, rocks of all kinds are distributed in the most-irregular 
way over the face of the earth. 



A I U I c 

Fia. 32 —A, B, 0, ecdimentnry rocks j I, igneous rock. 

The irrcgulai'ities of surface do not, liowcver, affect the general 
shape of the Earth. Tlie perpendicular distance between the 



Pro 33 — The level beach is new land formed by slow upheaval Sca-wom 
caves are to bo soon at tho foot of the old clilfs, 

greatest height above sea-level and the greatest depth below sea- 
level is only about ten miles — one 700th part of the earth’s diameter. 
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In proportion to its size, the Eartli’s surface is less rough than the 
skin of an orange. 

34. Present movements of the Earth’s crust. Tlie general 
features of the Earth’s surface seem now to he fixed. But vari- 
ous forces, both internal and external, are continually making 
changes in detail. The internal forces, though far less "active 
than formerly, show themselves in slow upheavals or sinkings of 
portions of the Earth’s crust, and in earthquakes and volcanic 
erupti^ons. 

The shores of Sweden near Stockholm have risen during the 
present century, and the northern portion of the Baltic Sea is get- 
ting shallower. On the other hand, the coast of England is, in 
several places, slowly sinking, as is proved by the remains. of trees 
and buildings which become visible at low tide. Similar instances 
of slow, elevation and depression may be found all over the world. 

35. Earthquakes. Earthquakes are sudden movements of the 
ground, generally accompanied by loud noises like the rumbling 
of a carriage, or the distajit firing of artillery. They may be 
due.to tlie_sudden_ breaking of rock strata in consequence of the 
shrinking of the Earth’s crust, or_tq^ex^losions .caused by the pene- 
tration of sea water into the highly heated interior of the Earth, 
or to the falling in of hollows in the interior of the Earth. 

Earthquakes are most frequent in Central America, in Japan and 
the islands of the East Indian Archipelago, and in the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. They are often felt over immense 
areas. The famous earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, when 60,000 
persons perished in six minutes, was felt as far as tlie West Indies. 

3G. Volcanoes A volcano is a mountain uhich emits steam, 
ashes, and other solid matter, and sometimes molten matter 
(lava), from an opening near its summit called a crater. Y ol- 
canoes are almost always found near the sea, and one explana- 
tion of volcanic eruptions is thatjSEater.gradually-penetrates.the 
Earth’s c rust luitil it reaches.jthe-highly heated.iuterior. Then, 
owing to its sudden conversion into steam, violent explosions 
occur, which find a vent through the passage communicating 
with the crater. 
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Tlic great majority of active volcanoes arc found round tlic Pacific 
Ocean. 

Geysers are liot springs which have explosive eruptions of nater 
and steam at intervals. . The cruptions are caused by the conversion 
of_ water into steam through contact with heated rock deep dOTmjn 
the Earth. 



Fto. 34.~Vc.suviiis in eruption 

37. Action of external forces on the Earth’s surface. The 
air, rain, springs, rivers, frost, the sea'are continually working 
changes in the Earth’s surface, and much of what we call 
“scenery” is due to their action. 

Rocks exposed to the air gradually break up and crumhle 
away. This is called weathering. Running water, ice in tlie 
form of glaciers, and the sea are continually wearing away tlie 
crust of the Earth. This process is called erosion.^ Byweather- 
1 Lat , c, away ; rndere, to gnaw. 
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iiig and erosion the Earth’s outer covering of rock and soil is 
removed and carried from higher to lower levels. This process 
is called denudation.^ 



Fia. 31. — EfTect of weathering on rockK. 

Soil is the result of the complete breaking up of rock. Some 
rocks yield sand only, others pure clay. Soil, as • understood in 
^Lat., denudarc, to make quite bare. 
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ngriciilture, or mould, is a mi.xturo of several mineral constituents ; 
sand, chalk or limestone, and clay, together with a constituent 
formed by the decomposition or rotting of vegetable and animal 
matter. According tp tlie proportion in which the mineral constitu- 



ents are present a soil is sandy, chalky, or clayey. Clayey soils 
’resist the passage of water through them. Sandy and chalky soils 
are porous, 



Fig 37.— Sand-dunes— ridges of dry sand blonii inland off the slioro 
by tbo wind 


38. The work of wind. Air in motion, or wind, is an active 
agent in changing the face of the land in sandy countries where 
vegetation is scanty. It heaps up the sand into liills whose 
sliape is always altering. Wind also blows-streams of fine sand 
against rocks, and gradually wears tliem away. 
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In the great Indian Desert and in the Gobi Desert in Eastern 
Turkestan, the sandhlllB or dunes are several hundred feet high. 
The lou'-lying east coast of India is in many places lined with sand- 
hills which have been formed by the wind. 

39. The work of rain. Rain loosens the soil on wliich it falls, 
and moves the finer_particle.s from higher to lower ground. 
The little streams which are formed on hillsides and on any 
sloping ground carry the soil towards the rivers. 

Every time it rains the muddy water rushing down the gutters 
tells us that moving water can carry with it finely divided solid 
matter. If we put some of this muddy water in a dish and allow it 
to stand for a time, it will become clc.ar, ^nd the mud will settle at 
the bottom. This finely divided solid matter which flowing water is 
able to carry along with it is called silt, and the quantity it can 
tarry and the size of the particles it is able to move depend upon 
the speed at which it flows. 

Rain also soaks into the ground and dissolves some of the 
substances contained in the soil. It 6nds its way through 
cracks and crevices in the strata of rock, and reappears on the 
surface of the ground at a lower level in the form of springs. 

Rain-water is able to di.ssolve certain kinds of rock, especially 
limestone, and by doing so it forms large underground hollows, 
called caves, which are common in many limestone districts. 

40. The work of rivers. Rivers show us on a large scale 
what moving water can do to bring about clianges of the Earth’s 
surface. Tliey cut their own channels, and carve out the valleys 
through which they flow, and the immense quantity' of material 
thus removed is, under favourable circumstances, deposited to 
form fertile plains. The plain of the Po in Noithem Italy was 
formed by' material washed down from the Alps, just as the 
plains of Northern India were formed by' materi.al w'ashed down 
from the Himalaya. Such plains are called alluviaP plains 
because they have been formed from material carried by'''water. 
'Alluvial plains may' be seen on a smaller scale in most river 


1 “ Washed down.” Lat., ad, to ; lucre, to wash. 
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valley’s. They are the strips of flat land bordering the river, 
and have been formed by tlie deposition of silt from the water 



Fio. 3S . — Bivcr orosiou. Vion- of ravines cut by strc.'inis out of n tabic-i.md. 



Fic. 39.— Jhils (a) and “cut-oHs” (6) near Monghyr: the result 
of nver erosion. 
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of the river ■when it has o'verflowed its banks in time of 
flood.^ 

Tiie actual work of erosion now going on in formed river 
valleys is verj” slow. Tlie river is confined by the walls -of its 
valley, and even if there is a flood- 2 )lain at the bottom, it is of 
limited extent. 

But when a river flows over wide alluvial plains -we may see 
erosion and the re-making of land going on actively. Such a 
river is generally laden with silt, and, as one would expect, its 
fall is gentle, and its course very winding. It eats away rapidly 
the soft soil of its banks, and, by so doing, often deepens its 
bends until -they meet (Fig. 39). In this way it changes its 
course, leaving its old channel marked by the crescent-shaped 
sheets of water- that are so. common in the basins of the 
Ganges and Mississippi. 

Silt-laden rivers deposit silt in their beds when the current is no 
longer strong enough to carry the whole of it in suspension, and thus 
gradually raise them above the level of the neighbouring country. 
Embankments are then made to confine the river to its channel, but 
the embankment may burst in time of flood, and the river then 
sweeps across country, and makes for itself a new course. Tlio 
Hoang-ho in China 'tlius burst its banks in 1861, and now flows into 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, instead of into the Yellow Sea ns it did for centuries 
proviousl}'. 

"Wlien a river enters the sea its flow comes to an end, and the 
silt it carries tends to settle and accumulate at the bottom, 
building up new land. Land is often formed rapidly at the 
mouths of silt-carrying rivers, especially if they flow into a tide- 
less sea, in which case the deposits are not disturbed by tides or 
swept away by currents 

A trace of new land formed at the mouth of a river by the 
deposition of silt is called a delta.^ At first it is a mere swamp 
barely above sea-level, over, which the water of the river is 

1 Hence alluvial plains are also called flood-plains, c Called jhih in India. 

® So called from the resemblance of the Nile delta', tho one best known 
to tho ancient Greeks, to tho letter delta, A, of the Greek alphabet. 
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carried by a number of channels called distributaries. Since 
most of the silt is deposited in these distributaries they raise 
tliemselves above the rest of the delta. When the river is in 
flood the}’’ overflow; the delta goes under water, and its level is 
raised by the general deposition of silt. Hence the delta is 
gradually i-aised in level by successive deposits of silt until it 
becomes permanent land. The river then once .more carries its 
silt to the sea, and, if the conditions are still favourable, con- 
tinues the process of making new laud. Under these circum- 
stances the delta advances seaward. 



- The deltas of the Mississippi, the Po, and the Danube are formed 
in nearly tideless seas, and are growing rapidly. The Ganges delta, 
which now faces a sea with strong tides and currents, is growing 
very slowly. But many rivers form no delta at all, though, os a 
rule, they deposit opposite their mouths, where the current has its 
last struggle with the tides, a sufficient quantity of sediment tq form 
a bar, which is often a serious hindrance to navigation. 
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41 , The work of frost.— Frost is an active agent in weather- 
ing rocks. It changes the water in the crevices into ice, and, as 
ice takes up jnore room than .water, the crevices are enlarged 
and the rock is gradually broken up. 

At high altitudes the moisture of the atmosphere is condensed 
by the great cold to snow. The snow fields which clothe the 
sides of high mountains above the snow-line are continually 
added to by fresh falls, so that the lower layers arc under great 



Fio. 41. — View of n plaoicr, with Its lines of rubbish (moraines) and the 
river wbicb osc.'ipes from its end. Ico-wom liiimmock of rock and 
transported stones are shown in the foreground. 


pressure, and are changed to ice, forming glaciers. A glacier is 
really a river of ice, and moves, though very slowly, downwards. 
In so doing, it acts as a very powerful instrument of erosion, 
scooping out great hollows in the mountain sides, and grinding 
down rocks to boulders, pebbles, and mud. The result of this 
work is seen in the heaps of rock waste accumulated at the 
lower end of the glacier, where, owing to the wamtli of the air, 
the ice turns into water and flows away laden with silt. 

I.G. ' D 
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The longest glacier in the world is the great Baltoro glacier, which 
Sows down the Karakoram Mountains, in the north-west of India. 
It is about thirty-six miles long. 

In high latitudes glaciers may flow to the sea. The huge masses 
of ice which are then set free by the breaking up of the glacier to 
float about the ocean are called icebergs. They sometimes tower 
hundreds of feet above' the water, and yet, since ice is only a 
little lighter than water, tile portion above water is only about one- 
ninth of the whole iceberg. 



Flo. 42. — Marine erosion. Bea-cliffB worn away by tlio waves, 
and the isolated fragments left. 


42. The work of the sea. The sea attacks the cliffs along 
the coast, and loosens and dislodges the rocks. By the ceaseless 
action of the waves the fragments are ground down to pebbles 
and sand, and these, by means of the wind and tides, are 
distributed over the bottom of the sea near the land. 

Although these land-destroying processes would in time, if 
unchecked, clear away all hdls, and carry all the land of the 
Earth into the sea, it rnust be remembered that no matter is 
actually destroyed. The material which has been carried out to_ 
sea for thousands of years by all the rivers which flow into it 
has been deposited there, and may in course of time be upheaved 
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as sedimentary rock, and form part of the land surface of the 
world once more. But the general tendency of these processes 
is to reduce the surface of the Earth to a uniform level. ‘ 

The Atmosphere. 

43. The atmosphere is the envelope of air which covers the 
surface of the Eai'th. It extends to a height of at least 50 miles, 
and probably considerably higher, but it cannot support life at 
a height of more than about five miles from the surface of the 
ground. 



FiO. 43. 

44. Winds, Currents in the atmosphere are called winds. 
They aie caused_by the .heating of the Earth’s.s urfa ce_by the 
rays of the.suii. , The_air_touching .the-heated.jsurface is raised 
in temperature, and in consequjsnce expands, becomes lighter, 

and ascends. Qooler_air flows in to take its. place, .and .this-air 

current is a -wind. 
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45. Permanent winds. Some vrinds blo-w regularly and 
steadily in one direction all the year round. The trade winds, ^ 
■which blow towards the equator over a belt of about thirty 
degrees of latitude on each side of it, are permanent winds. They 
are caused by the intense heating of the equatorial regions, which 
produces upward movements of air. To replace the air thus 
removed currents of air flow from the regions north and south 
of the equator, which are converted bj' the rotation of the Earth 
into north-east ti'ade-winds north of the equator, and into 
south-east trade-winds south of the equator. 

Strong permanent westerly winds blow from 40° to 60° south 
latitude. They are known as the “roaring forties,” because ships 
sailing south generally fall in with them about lat. 40° S.' They 
give favourable winds over about 300 degrees of longitude to ships 
going to New Zealand by the Cape of Good Hope and returning by 
Cape Horn. 

46. Monsoons. These are periodic winds, that is, winds 
which blow in one direction at one period of the year, and 
in another direction at another period of the year. They are 
caused by the intense heating of large areas of land during the 
hot months of the year, and the rapid cooling of the same areas 
during the colder months of the year. During the hot months 
winds blow from the ocean towards the land ; in the cold 
months from the land towards the ocean 

The hot-weather monsoon in the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean, and in the China Sea, blows from the south-west, and brings 
with it , heavy rain. The cold-weather monsoon blows from the 
north-east, and, as it comes from the land, is a dry wind. The 
monsoons are also well marked in northern and north-western 
Australia, but the seasons, etc , in the southern hemisphere are the 
reverse of ours. The hot-weather monsoon blows there during our 
cold weather, and the rain-bringing wind from the Indian Ocean is 
in Australia a north-west wind, while the south-east wind of the 
cold months is a dry wind. 

^So called becauso of the steady way in whicli tliey blow in the same 
direction, ‘trade’ having once had the meaning ‘track’ or ‘course ’ 
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47. Land and Sea Breezes. Currents of air on a smaller scale are 
often produced locally, especially along the sea-shore. During the 
day the land gets more heated than the sea ; the air over the land 
rises, and a cool wind blows in from the sea to take its place. At 
night the land cools more quickly than the sea, and a current 
of air moves from the land to take the place of the lighter air over 
the warmer sea. 


AAA 


Se/L Breeze- . 


hanB. Breeze AAA 


Cooler Sea- ’VTamta’^ea , 

/Sea^JBrccxjO- . ZaiuLBreexe^ . 


Fio. 44. 


48. Storms. Air in violent motion, generally accompanied 
by rain, and sometimes by thunder and lightning, is a storm. 
Storms may be quite local ; on the other hand, they may travel 
for thousands of miles and affect great areas. 

Cyclones. Tropical regions are-subject to excessively violent 
and dangerous storms called cyclones in the Indian Ocean, 
typhoons in the China Seas, and hurricanes in the "West Indies. 
They are winds bloving in a spiral direction around a calm 
centre. They are most violent near their place of on'gin, and 
while the area they affect is comparatively small. As they 
advance they cover a greater area and lessen in violence. 

Cyclones are common in the Indian Ocean and in the China Sea 
during the S.W. monsoon. They are most violent at the beginning 
and at the end of the monsoon. 

In the North Atlantic Ocean cyclones are usually formed in the 
West Indies. They often cross the Atlantic and strike ^vith more or 
less violence on the western shores of Europe. The South Pacific 
Ocean is also subject to cyclone?, but not the South Atlantic. 

Cyclones often give rise to what is called a storm-wave, which 
sweeps over the low-lying coast lands and islands in its path, with 
disastrous consequences to life and property. 
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49. Bain and Snow. Tlie water of the ocean and of lakes 
and rivets is alwaj's evaporating, that is, changing into vapour, 
which mingles with the air. "Wlien sufficiently cooled the water- 
vapour is partially condensed, and then becomes visible as mist 
or cloud, or it may be entirely condensed and fall as rain. If 
the temperature is below freezing point (32° F.) the condensed 
water-vapour will fall as snow. 

Rain falls very heavily in the equatorial regions, where the 
excessive heat produces great evaporation fi’om the ocean ; 
and also on the windward sides of many mountains, on account 
of moisture-laden air being cooled by its expansion as it is 
forced Upwards. 

Bainfall is reckoned as tiie number of indies deep the rain- 
water would lie on the ground if it did not flow awa}' or evapor- 
ate. In England, on a very wet daj’, two inches of rain may fall ; 
In India, on a wet day in the rainy season, at least double this 
amount would fall. 

The average annual rainfall varies very greatly in different 
parts of the world. In tropical countries, over which moist 
ocean winds blow, it often exceeds 100 inches along the coast 
and in mountain districts. 

Tlie wettest place in the \vorld is Chcrrnpnnji in the Khasi Hills 
in Assam, where upwards of 500 inches of rain fall in the year. 
The aver.age yearly rainfall in London is 234 inches ; in Calcutta G34 
inches ; in Singapore 93 inches ; in Melbonrne 264 inches. 

Some parts of tlie world receive little or no rain. Such places are 
either (1) cut off from water-bearing winds by ranges of mountains, 
or (2) are so far inland tliat the prevailing winds, when they reach 
them, have already been deprived of their water, or (3) are so situ- 
ated that the water-bearing winds blow from cool regions to warmer 
regions, .in which case no condensation of water-vapour can take 
place. 

Egypt and the Sahara Desert in Africa, parts of Arabia and 
Rer.sia, the Gobi Desert in Asia, and the west boast of Peru in Sontli '• 
America are rainless tracts. The rainlessness of Egypt, for example, 

IS due to the fact that all winds, except the nortli and nortli-west 
winds blow over vast arid tracts. The ivinds from tlie north and 
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nortli-wcst blow over the jrcditerranean, but this is a comparatively 
uarrhw sea, and the ■winds from it are blowing from colder to warmer 
regions. 

50. Climata. The temperatnre, the pi evailiiig \vintl.s, the dry- 
ness or moisture of the air and the soil, are the conditions ujion 
which the climate of a place depends. We may, therefoi e, define 
climate as the fialc of a p^arc icitk regard to treatise throughout 
the year. 

The most important element in climate is temperatnre, or 
the state of a place with regard to heat ami cold. This varies 
with latitude (§ 2G). Other things being the aan'C! the higher 
the latitude the Idwcr the tempeniture. That is, temperature 
decreases from the eipiator towards tlie poles. 

Temperature also varies with elevation. The tempemture 
of the air falls about one degree Fahrenheit for each 300 feet 
oC le.ve\. By aseewding a safllcicatly lugU 

mountain in the tropics wc may c.vpcrieucc the cliimtte of every 
latitude, from a tiojiical climate at its base to an arctic climate 
above the snow-line. Quito on the equator, but at an elevation 
of over 9000 feet, enjoys a temperate climate, as do the hill 
stations of India, at an aveiage elevation of 0000 feet 

Tlic height of tlic snow-line, that i"*, the elevation above wliicli a 
mountain is always covered with snow, varies, of course, with the 
latitude in whicii tiie mountain is situated. At or near the equator 
it is about 10,000 feet; in Europe, in the Alps, it is between SOOO 
and 9000 feet ; n't the North Cape, in Norway, lat. 71° N., about 
2000 feet. Often, too, the snow-line is at a difierent height on the 
twp .sides of the same range of mountains, ow'ing to dificreiiccs in 
the state of the .atmospliere. On the .soutli side of the Himalaya, 
which intercepts the moist winds from the Indian Ocean, the snow- 
line is alwut 15,000 feet ; on the north .side, wlicrc the air is dry, a 
much greater degree of cold is required to condense to snow the 
scanty moisture of the atmo-spherc, and the snow'-hne is about 
18,000 feet (Fig. G.3). 

Other cauBC-s afiecting temperature are (1) the nature of the 
prevalent winds; (2) distance from the sea or other large body of 
water, places near the sea being neither so hot nor so cold as places 
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inland (3) tlie neighbourhood of mountains, which force the winds 
to rise, whereby their moisture is condensed ; (4) rain, which 
moistens the air, and nt tUc same time cools it ; (5) the nature of the 
soil, a sandy soil being rd-pidlj' heated during the day, and cooling 
rapidly at night, while a wet marshy soil is both heated and cooled 
more slowly ; (0) ocean currents that are warmer or colder than the 
oi VftTO-Qg'*’! 'kViwVi Uitsy ■; 

uses up some of the heat of the soil in its growth, and, as forest, 
helps to retain moisture jO the soil. 

51. Isothermal line^' If we note the temperature of the 
air every liour during the day, add these temperatures together, 



^nriuuf^ Tsot/ierms of3Z'’<Sr77 “ 


Fig 45 

. and divide the sum by 24, we shall get the average or mean 
temperature for the day- If we add together the mean daily 
temperatures for the whole year, and divide the result by 3G5, 
we shall get the mean annual temperature. This is done 
regularly in many places all over the world, and lines drawn on 
a map through all places having the same mean annual tempera- 
ture are called isothermal lines, or isotherms, that is, lines of 
equal temperature. 
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We Eaw how the paralleb; of latitude were used to divide the 
world into zones of climate, but it is clear that a much more 
accurate division according to climate can be made by isothermal 
lines. If we look at a map of the w’orld on which the isother- 
mal lines for the year are marked, we shall see that there is 
an irregularly shaped tract of high temperature which extends 
for some distance on both sides of the equator. This is the 
true torrid zone, and the isotherm of 77 degrees may be taken 
as its boundary. All places inside this boundary have a mean 
annual temperature of 77° or more. 

The isotherm of 77° well illustrates the modifying influence of 
large masses of water. The zone of high temperature which it 
encloses is narrowest in the Pacific Ocean, and widest in the interior 
of Africa. Moreover, the greater part of this true torrid zone is 
north of the equator. It only reaches the Tropic of Capricorn in 
South America and South Africa, whereas it extends to the Tropic 
of Cancer in Mexico, and across most of Africa, and in India goes 
north of it. The reason is that in the Northern Hemisphere there is 
more land than water ; in the Southern Hemisphere there is more 
water than land. » 

Tlie boundaries of the north and south temperate zones 
towards the poles .are properly the northern and southeni 
isotherms of 32°, the line.s joining places in the northern and 
Bouthem hemispheres whose mean annual temperature is the- 
freezing point of water. The regions on the polar side of these 
lines have a mean annual temperature below the freezing point 
of water, and are the real frigid zones. 

These isotherms also illustrate the moderating influence of the sea 
upon climate. In the Southern Hemisphere the isotherm of .32° is 
not far enough north to cross any of the continents. In the con- 
tinents of the Northern Hemisphere it comes well below the Arctic 
Circle, but in the sea between Iceland and Norway it does not even 
reach it. Hence the shores of Norway are never ice-bound, 

.52. Blinds of climate. It i.s not enough to know the mean 
annual temperature of a place in order to understand its climate. 
One place may have very 'hot summers and very cold winters, 
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and yefc have fclic same iiicaii aiimial teinpcniture as another 
place wliere the fiiimnicrs are not hot .and the winters are not 
cold. In order to undeistand the climate of r. place, we must 
know among other things its range of temperattire : the differ- 
ence between the mean highest temperature and the mean 
lowest temperature. ' 
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At CalcutUi, for example, the mean maximum or highest tempera- 
ture is 102°; the mean minimum or lowest temperature is 48°. 
The range of temperature at Caleutta is, tlicroforo, 54°. As u o go 
inland up the Ganges basin the range of temperature iucreascs 
rapidly. At Patna it is 68° ; at Allahabad, 76°. Yet all these places 
have the same mean annual temperature ns Calcutta. On the other 
hand, Moulmoin, close to tlie sea on the Burmese coast, has a range 
of only 41°. 

■Wlicn the range of temperature is great a climate is called 
extreme. As sucli cliinates are generally found away from the 
sea in tlie interior of continents, they arc also called continental. 
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On the other hand, diinate.s wliere the range of temperature is 
moderate are usnaUy found near the sea, and are therefore caWed 
marine or insular. 

The two maps showing the isotherms of 32° and 77° in January 
and in July, illustrate range of temperature. They tell us in what 
parts of the world the temperature never falls below 77°, and where 
the i-ange of temperature is extreme. The most extreme climate in 
the world is in Eastern Siberia, near the Arctic Circle, where the 



IsoUverms of77°&3Z'’forJuf2/ 

Fm. 47. , 


range is over 100". In India, places near the north-west frontier 
have an extreme climate. Quetta, for example, on the borders of 
Afghanistan, has a range of 84°. 

-On the other hand, some of the islands of the Pacific have a 
typically insular or oceanic climate. The temperature varies very 
little throughout the year. 

Colombo, in Ceylon, has a range of only 2-5°. Port Blair, in the 
Andaman Islands, has a range of 26°. 

As a rule, equable climates — those of moderate range of tempera- 
ture-arc the most favourable to health'. The climate of the British 
Isles, and, indeed, that of ’ the western and southern shores of 
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Europe generally, is of this kind, and is in stinking contrast with 
the eliinate of countries in the same latitude on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and on the continent of Asia, as the following table 
shows : 

Mean Mean Jfcan 

annual temperature, temperature, Range. 


tompemture. 

January. 

July. 


rWinnipeg (Canada), 

32° 

-5° 

66° 

71' 

r 1 ■ 

50° 

39° 

63° 

24' 

■ lirkutsk (Siberia), - 

31° 

-6° 

65° 

71' 

lat. f Halifax (Nov'a Scotia), 

43° 

22° 

64“ 

41' 

44° N. 1 Genoa (Italy), 

60° 

45° 

75° 

30' 

rNew York, - 

51° 

30° 

73° 

43' 


60° 

50° 

. 71<> 

' 21' 

Ipeking, - 

53° 

23° 

79° 

56' 


The Ocean. 

, 63. Extent. Depth. We satv (§ 33) that the surface ot 
the Earth was not smooth, 'but broken up by ridges and 
hollows, and that the greater hollows were filled with water, 
forming the Ocean. Nearly three-fourths of the Earth’s surface 
is ocean, and we use its surface, mean sea-level as it is called, as 
our stai ting-point in reckoning the heights and depths of the 
globe. The greatest depth of the ocean that has been measured 
is 32,000 feet, which is about 3000 feet more than the height of 
the highest mountain in the world. Tlie average dejith of the 
ocean is 12,000 feet, while the average height of the laud is only 
about 2000 feet. 

54. Its saltness. The water of the ocean is salt, and 
probably always has been salt. Further, every river that flows 
into it biings substances in solution which have been dissolved 
from rocks and soil. This dissolved matter, of which three- 
fourths is common salt, remains in the ocean. Owing to its 
saltness sea water is heavier than fresh water. The water of 
the ocean is continually being removed by evaporation ; the 
water vapour tliat is condensed over the land and falls there 
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as rain and snow, comes back again to the ocean witli a fresh 
supply of dissolved matter. Hence the saltness of the ocean 
tends to increase, and, were it not for the consumption of salt 
by plants and animals that live in the ocean, and other counter- 
acting agencies, v’ould increase. 

Inland seas in hot climates, where there is great evaporation, are 
Salter than the general body of ocean water, especially if, like 
the Red Sea, no rivers ^ow into them. Even if rivers do flow into 
them, the fresh water thus brought may not make up for the loss 
by evaporation. This is the case with the Mediterranean Sea, 
which is accordingly salter than the ocean. \ In colder latitudes, 
where there is less evaporation, inland seas which receive the water 
of large rivers, like the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea, are fresher 
than the ocean. 

55. Temperature. The tempei-ature of the water on the 
surface of the ocean varies with latitude, and also, except near 
the equator, with the season of the year. 

Near the equator 'and in the Indian Seas the average tempera- 
•ture is about 80°. Towards the poles the temperature decreases' 
steadily. The temperature of the sea around the, British Isles is 
always below 50° in winter; in summer in some parts it readies 60°. 

56. Colour. The colour of pure ocean water is deep blue. • 
Near land, where it contains finely divided solid matter (silt) 
which has been brought down by rivers, or washed from the 
coast ; it is generall^'^ green. Off the mouths of great silt-laden 
rivers like the Amazon, the se.a has a layer of muddy fresh 
water floating upon it several hundred miles from land. 

57. Waves The surface of the ocean is seldom quite smooth. 
The wind heaps up the water into waves, in which the particles 
of water have an up-and-down movement but no onward motion. 
This wave motion is transmitted over the water just like the 
ripples which are formed when we throw a stone into a pond. 
In fact waves are big ripples. 

After a storm the sea is disturbed by long waves at a considerable 
distance from the place where the storm occurred. Such a disturb- 
ance of the sea is called a swell. When these long waves approach 
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A tidal wav'e, however, has only room to form properly in the 
great oceans, especially the South Pacific. In smaller bodies of 
water, like the Mediterranean Sea, there is very little tide ; in 
the Baltic and Black Seas it is scarcely noticeable. 

Tlie regularity of the progress of the tidal w.avc is much interfered , 
with by the land masses of the globe ; but the interval between the 
times of its arrival at the same place is always the same, namely, 
about 12 hoiii-s and 25 minutes. There are, therefore, at a given 
place, two tides in 24 hours and 150 minutes, so that if it is high tide 
at noon one daj', it will bo high tide next day at 12.50, and so on. 
Hence the time of high tide is always changing. 

Tlie height of the tidal wave in the open sea is about three 
feet. Ships do not notice it. But when it nears the land and 
forces its way into channels of the sea, bays, and river estuaries, 
it causes great changes in the level of the water. 

During about Si.x hours there is a gradual rise up to lugb 
water. This is called the flood tide. Tlien there is a gradual 
fall for about six hours to low water. This is called the ebb tide. 

The highest tides known are in the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia. 
The b.ay is long and narrow, %vith a mouth widening towards the 
Atlantic, and the tide rises upwards of 60 feet. 

Round India the height to -which the tide rises varies witli the 
configuration of the coast. Ti’here it is regular and fronts the Indian 
Ocean, as on the Malabar and Carnatic coasts, the rise is only from 
two to four feet. But when the land drau-s in touards the head of 
the Bay of Bengal the tide rises much higher. At False Point it 
rises 7 feet, .at Calcutta about 11 feet, at Chittagong about 13 feet, 
and at Rangoon 16 feet. On the west coast, at Boinb.ay, the tide 
rises about 13 feet; in the Gulf of Cambay it rises more than 30 feet. 

At the mouths of rivere the advancing tide is sometimes 
so obstructed by the rapid narrowing and shallowing of the 
channel that a wall of water is formed which rushes up the 
river. This is called a bore. 

Bores occur at spring tides in the Hugli, the Severn, the Amazon, 
.and many other rivers. 
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Tlie tides cntise actual currents to flow in and out of harbours 
with narrpw entrances. Such currents arc often of use to navi- 
gation by preventing the formation of bars (§ 40) 

59. Ocean Currents. Tlierc arc currents in tlie ocean just as 
there arc in the atmosphere : currents of cold water which flow 
from the poic.s towai ds the equator, and ciirrent.s of warm water 
which flow from the equator towards the jwles. They arc 



chiefly caused b}' the permanent winds blowing on each side 
of the equator, hut the high temj)eraturc of the ^vater in the 
tropics may have something to do with theii' pi-oductioji. 

The Stream. Tliis is the best known of the ocean 

currents, and one of the most important in its effecls. It flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean from the Gulf of Itlexico as a very 
uarm cuiTcnt, and i.s drifted to the north-east by the prevailing 
atmospheric circulation. T])o Gulf Stream ceases to exist as a 
i.u. K 
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well-defined current soon after leaving tlje sliores of North 
America, and only a broad, shallow, noi’th-castward drift ol 
comparatively wai’in water, kept up b^'vthe prevailing south- 
westerly winds, approaches the sliores of Europe. Tliis drift 
has little or no effect upon the climate of North-AYcstern 
* Europe. The south-wcsterlj' winds themselves, 'which blow 
from warmer latitudcs oyer wjRcr that is comparatively varni, 
and are laden with the moisture that they have taken uiJ.on 
‘ their way, are the main cause of the mild climate of the British 
( Isles and Western Europe. 

'j The Kuro Siwo. This is an ocean current m the Pacific corre- 
I sponding ivith ttic Gulf Stieinn in tlie Atlantic. It flows past 
j the eastern shoic.s of Jajian, being called Kmo Siwo or Black 
; Stream fiom the deep colour of its water. It then inove.s across 
I the Pacific Ocean towards^ the shdres of North Ainyiica. The 
I winds winch produce the ennent gicatly moderate the climate 
5 of Japan aud British North Aniciica. Vancouver Island is free 
3 from ico in winter, whereas the Rivci St. Lawrence in tlie same 
J latitude on the cast of Amciica is icc-bouud for five months in 
-the year. 


Questions. 

1. Why do we think tliat the interior of the Earth is still in a 
higlily heated condition ? 

2. How was the crust of the Eartli originally formed ? What are 
igneous rooks ? Give e.'campics. Distinguish between sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. Wliat .are fossils ? 

3. Why is the Earth’s siuface uneven ? If the irregularities of the 
Earth’s surface were represented in proper proportion on a globe 22 
inches in diameter, how high uoiild Mount Chumalari, 24,000 feet, 
appear? (Earth’s diameter=7900 miles.) 

4. What causes the slow upheavals and depressions of the Earth’s 
surface which are going on in different parts of the world ? 

6. To what causes may earthquakes be due 7 

6. What reason has been given for the fact that volcanoes are 
generally found near the sea? Wliat is the difference between a 
geyser and a volcano ? 
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■ 7. Define crosimi, weather ing, denudation. Which of these forces 
is most active in the plains of Bengal ? How is soil formed ? 

8. What arc dimes ? In what sort of country arc they found? 

9. How does r.ain cause denudation? How .are caves formed? 
What are springs ? 

10. What are alluvial plains? Why are rivers flowing over them 
usually uunding? How docs this tend to bring about changes of 
course? Under wliat circumstances does a river bed come to be 
higher than tlie country on both sides of it ? How are deltas formed ? 
What conditions are favourable to their gi'owth ? 

11. What is a glacier? What work docs it do ? 

12. ilention the chief agents in the destruction of the Eartli’s 
surface. What processes compensate to some extent for this de- 
struction ? 

13. What is the atmosphere? 

14. How arc winds caused ? 

15. E.xplain the tradc-udnds ? IVliat is their direction in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and why? 

16. What are the monsoons ? Why doss the north-west monsoon in 
Australia bring rain ? At what time of year does it blow ? Explain 
the monsoons of India and China. 

17. Explain land and sea breezes. Where arc they generally 
found ? 

18. What is a cyclone ? What are stoim- waves? 

19. "What is the capsc of rain? What is meant by saying that 
the rainfall of a place is 28 inches? Explain how it is that'some 
parts of the world are practically rainless. 

20. What is meant by climate? Upon what docs it chiefly de- 
pend? Why is the snow -line higher on the northern side of the 
Himalaya than on the southern side? How is the climate of a place 
affected by (1) the neighbourhood of mountains, (2) the nature of the 
soil, (3) the presence of forest ? The height of Darjeeling being 0900 
feet, how many degrees should its temperature be below that of the 
plains ? 

21. What are isothermal lines ? How do they illustrate the effect 
of the sea upon temperature ? 

22. What is an extreme climate? Under what circumstances 
should wo expect to find a climate moderate and equable ? Whicli 
of the following places has the most equable climate : Genoa, Lisbon, 
London ? 
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23. Whnt is mean sca-lovel? What is the greatest depth of 
ocean ? Hotv does this compare with the height of the highest land ? 

24. Why is the water of the ocean salt? Wliy arc some seas 
salter than others ? 

25. On what does the surfaeo temperature of ocean water depend? 

26. IVhat differences of colour in ocean water are fouiid ? Explain 
them. 

27. Wliat is a wave ? How is surf produced ? 

28. Wliat is the cause of the tides ? Why are they nearly an hour 
latcn every day at the same place? Why does the tide rise higher 
at Bombay than at Colombo ? What is a boro ? 

29. How are ocean currents pioduced? Describe the causes of 
the Gulf Stream, and state whether the Stream has .an3’' effect on the 
climate of the United Kingdom. What is the Kiiro Si\''o ? 


The Distribution and General Features of 
Land and Water. 

60. If ■we look at a globe and observe how land and water are 
distributed over the surface of the Earth, \\'e notice the following 
points : 

(i.) There is much more water than land. 

Nearly three-quarters of the surface of the Earth is water. The 
total area of the Earth’s surface is 198 inilHohs of square miles : 142 
millions of square miles are water, and- 56 millions of square miles 
are land. 

(ii.) Most of the land is in the Northern Hemisphere. 

There is nearly three times as much land in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere as there is in the Southern Hemisphere. London is very 
nearly in the middle of this great land-mass. New Zealand is in 
the middle of the great water hemisphere. 

(iii.) The land breaks up into peninsulas pointing south. 

South America and Africa taper towards the south, and in both 
Europe and Asia the peninsulas stretch southwards. Italy, Scandi- 
navia, India, Indo-China, Korea, Kamchatka are ex’amples. 

(iv.) The world has two great laud-inasses, oue to the east and 
one to the west. 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa, really form a whole, to which Australia 
is attached hy a chain of islands. North and South America form 
an entirely separate mass of land. 

(v.) The general direction of the eastern land-mass is across 
the world — east and west, while the general direction of the 
western land-mass is up and down — north and south. 



PiQ. 61.— iDand and water hemispheres 


61. The Continents. The great divisions of land are called 
continents. Europe, Asia, and Africa, which have been 
longest known to civilized mankind, form what is called the Old 
World, which extends through about 200 degrees of longitude — 
more than half-way round the world. Europe and Asia to- 
gether really form a single division of land, which is called 
Eurasia. It is merely custom which makes them two separate 
continents. North and South America, discovered about four 
hundred years' ago, are the New World, which stretches over 
about 140 degrees of latitude. Aiistralia, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago lyifig between 
it and Asia, together with the island archipelagoes of the Pacific 
Ocean, form'the great ocean continent of Australasia.^ 

1 Austral, south; and Asia. The name suggests the geographical 
position of this continent, and the name of its principal country. 
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The 

Continents. 

Arc.a ill 
Millions of 
.Squaic 
Jellies 

Avemge 
Heiglit 
in Feet. 

Highest Point in Feet 

Asia, - - 

16-4 

3000 

Mount Everest ; 29,000 feet. 

Europe, - 

3-8 

950 

Mount Blano ; 15,800 feet. 

Africa, 

11-G 

2000 

Mount Ejlinm-Njaro ; 19,700 
feet. , 

Noi th 
America, 

94 

1900 

Mount MTCinley; 20, 500 feet. 

South 

America, 

G‘9 

2000 

Mount Aconcagua ; 23,000 

feet'. 

Australasia, 

4-3 

9 

Charles Louis Mountains in 
New Guinea ; 16,700 feet. 

Antarctica, 

4 



Total Land, 

.GO -4 




62. Tlie Oceans. The great divisions of water are called 
oceans. T]je 3 ' all conininnicate with one another, but are, 
except in the case of the Antarctic Ocean, sufficiently separated 
by the land-masses of the world to be clearly distinguishable. 

The Arctic Ocean surrounds the North Pole, and is almost 
completely' enclosed bj" the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. 

The Antarctic Ocean surrounds the South Pole. It has no 
definite boundarj^ to separate it from the southern portions of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 

The Atlantic Ocean lies between America on the west and 
Eui'ope and Africa on the east. Although not so large as the 
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Pacific it has a iiiucli greater dmiiiagc area, for nearly all the 
large river's of America flow into it, and, through the Mediter- 
i-anean and the Baltic, it receives the waters of all the rivei-s.of 
Europe e.vcept the Volga. It also receives some of the largest 
rivers of Africa. 

The Atlantic, being the narrower of the oceans separating the Old 
Woi'ld from tlio l^ow World, and being also the ocean which washes 
the shores of Europe and the coast of America which has been 
settled longest, is a great highway of trade. Moreover, its coast line 
is much more winding and broken than that of the Pacific. It may he 
said to wash the commci-cial coasts of the continents which hound it. 

The Pacific Ocean lies between Asia and the main mass of 
An-strulasia on the west, and America on the east. It is almost 

t ^ 

shut in on the north, being only connected with the Arctic 
Ocean by the narrow Bering Strait. 

The Pacific is by far tlic largest ocean. Its area is greater than 
that of all the land <if the eiu th, and its widtli at the equator is more 
than 10,000 miles. It is also the deepest ocean. It has been sounded 
to a depth of over .T2,000 foot near Mindn,nao in the Philippines. 

The Pacific is sirut in on the American side by the long chain of 
the Andes and the Rocky Mountains, which have a very short slope 
on the west. Consequently this occaq receives little water from 
America. From Asia it receives the drainage of Eastern Siberia, 
China, and part of the Indo-Cluna Peninsula. 


Oceans. 

Alta ill Millions of 
Sqnni'o Milca. 

Arctic, 

d-S 

Atlantic, 

35- 

Pacific, 

07-8 

Indian, - . - 

28-0 

Antarctic, - 

8-5 

'J’otal Ocean, 

Ml '7 


The great majority of tlie active volcanoes of the -world are found 
round tlie Pacific. . It is albo the ocean of coral islands. 
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The Ijidian Ocean lies between Africa on the west and 
Australasia on the east. It is shut in on the north hy Asia. 



This ocean is smaller than 
either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, but it has a very 
important drainage area. 
It receives the waters of 
the great livers of India 
and South-Western Asia, 
and the drainage of South- 
Eastern Africa, It is the 
ocean oi monsoons. 

63. Seas. Portions of 
ocean more or less cut off 
from it by land ai'e called 
seas. The Caspian Sea is 
the only one which has no 
connection whatever with 
the ocean. 

The chief seas connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean 
are the Mediterranean., the 
largest of all sens, the Blaclr 
Sea, the Baltic Sea, and 
Hudson’s Bay. These are 
almost entirely enclosed. 
The North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Irish Sea, the 
Caxrihean Sea, and the Gulf 
of Meidco are more open. 

Connected with the Pacific 
Ocean the Yellow Bea and 


the Gulf of California are the most nearly cut off from it. The Bering 
Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Japan Sea, the East China Sea, and the 
China Sea are only partially enclosed 

The Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf are only connected with the 
Indian' Ocean by narrow straits. Tlie Arabian Sea and the Bay of 


Bengal »re huge bays. 
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The Sea in Relation to Land. 

.64. Bays and Gulfs arc portions of sea running up into the 
land. Bays iiave Avide o]3enings towards the sea ; gulfs have 
narrow openings, and, in proportion, run further into the land. 

Tiiese distinctions are not always maintained. The Gulf of Lions, 
for example, is properly a hay, and the Bay of Fundy is pioporly a 
gulf. Hudson B.ay is an inland sea, and so is Baffin Bay. The 
Adriatic Sea is a gulf which is smaller than the Persi.an Gulf. 

Frith, firth, fiord, loch, lough arc other names for gulf which have 
a local usage. 

A Strait is a channel of the sea wliich separates two portions 
of land and connects two portions of sea. 

Sound, channel, belt arc other names wliich are sometimes used 
for strait. 


Important 

Straits. 

Separating 

Connecting 

Dover, 

Gibraltar, • 

D.ardancllos, 

Bosporus, • 

Bab^sl-Jiandob, 

England .and Franeo,- 

Europe and Africa, • 

Europe and Asia, 

Europe and Asia, 

.itsl.a and Africa, - • - . 

Tlio Nortli Sea and tlic 
Englisb Clianncl. 
Atlantic’ and Jlcditcr- 
mnean. 

Aegean Sea and Sea of 
Marmora 

Sea of Jlannora and Black 
Sen. 

Bed Sea and Indian Ocean. 

M.alacca, - 

Torres, 

Jfalay Peninsula (Asia) and 
Sumatra (Australasia), - 
Now Guinea and Australia, 

Indian pecan and China 
Se.i. 

Indian Ocean and Pacific. 

Magellan, ■ 

Patagonia and Torra-dcl-Fucgo, 

Atlantic and Pacific. 

Bering, 

Asia and Nortli America, - 

Arctic and Pacific. 

Davis, 

Nortti America and Greenland, 

Atlantic and Baffin Bay. 


Land in Relation to Sea. 

05. Islands. Land Avhich is surrounded by water and thus 
cut off from other land is called an island. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, America, Eurasia, and Africa are islands. But; as we 
have seen, these great masses of land are called continents. 
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Australia also is sometimes called a continent, but it may be re- 
garded as tbe largest island in the world, the principal member 
of the ocean continent of Australasia. 

Islands are really the highest portions of submarine mountains or 
mountain ranges. They are thus often connected with one another 
and with the neighbouring continents by submarine ridges, over 
which the sea is comparatively shallow. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and others in the Malay Archipelago are thus con- 
nected with Asia. The submarine ridge ends with the island of 
Bab. Lombok and the islands, to the east are connected with 



Fio. 63 —Darren island in the B.aj- of Bengal : an isolated volcanic island. 


Australia The 'Britisii Islands are similarly connected with Europe,, 
Sicily with Italy, Ceylon with India. 

Small islands are often due to amlcanic agency, which has raised 
them above sea-level. Such are St. Helena and Ascension in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Sometimes islands are built up of the remains 
of small marine animals, of which coral is the best known. Coral 
islands abound in the Pacific. They are generally low, and 'when 
they have the shape of a i ing surrounding a portion of sea they arc 
called atolls. The still sheet of water inside is called a lagoon. It 
generally has communication with the sea at one point on the lee- 
ward side, i.e. the side away fiom the prevailing winds. 

When the coral does not reach the surface of the sea it forms 
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wliat is called a reef. Tlie largest reef in the world is the Great 
Barrier Reef, which runs for a thousand miles along thb north-east 
coast of Australia, forming a natural breakwater. The channel 
inside the reef is much used by shipping. 



I'lo. M. — AWl and I.-iro'iii 

An archipelago* i.s a collection of i.slands. Tlio name in its 
original sen^e was fir.ot given to the Aegean Sea, but a.s that .sea 
contains a great number of islands the word came to mean a sea 
studded with islands, and then a cluster of island.s. 


Tlie ilalay Archipelago is the largest archipelago in the world. 


Th 

9 largest lal.ands are 

Arc-'i ill sqtnrc inllts. 

Geographical Situation. 

1 ' 

Greenl.and, 

700,000 

Arctic Circle. 

2 

New Guinea, 

.300,000 

Australasia. 

3 

Bonieo, 

O 

o 

o 

Malay Archipelago. 

□ 

Madagascar, 

' 228.000 

East Africa. 

1 

Sumatra, - 

170,000 

Malay Archipelago. 

C 

Great Britain, - 

88,000 

Western Europe. 

7 

\ 

Honsiiiu, - 

87,000 

.Japan, 


* Gk., archi, chief ; pdagos, sea. 
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66. Coast Features. Coast or sea-shore i.s the edge of tiie 
land iiext'the sea. It may consist of steep and Jiiglt cliffs, and 
then is generally rocky ; or it may be low and shelving, ih 
which case it is usually sandj' or muddy. A coast may have 



Fia. 55.— Stoop slioro descending nbniptly into deep wntor. 


many inlets from the sea, large or small. It is then called a 
broken or indented coast, like tliat of Greece. If it has few 
inlets it is called regular or unbroken, like the west coast of 
India. 

Special names are sometimes given to portions of sea coast. TJuis 
the west const of Peninsular India is called tlie nialaUar Coast ; the 
east coast is called the Coromandel Coast. Different parts of the 
west coast of Africa are called the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, the 
Slave Coast, etc. 



Fig. 56 — Low slioro sholvlng Into slmllow water. 


A Cape is a portion of land jutting out into the sea When 
it is high and bold — the end of a mountain ridge or plateau — it ' 
may be called a promontory or headland, like Beachy Head on 
the south coast of England. 
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Fio. 57. — North Capo, Norway. 
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Other names for cape are hUl {Portland Bill), ness (Orford Ness), 
muU (Mnll of Cantiie), butt (Butt ,of Lewis), point (Point Pal- 
myras). 


Importint Capes 

Gcographiciil Situation 

North Cape, - 

Extreme noi th of Europe. 

Cape Matapan, 

,, south of Europe. 

East Cape, 

,, east of Asia. 

Cape Farewell, 

,, south of Greenland. 

Cape Horn, 

,, south of America. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

„ south of Africa. 

Cape de Verde, 

„ west of Africa 

Cape Giiardafui, 

,, east of Africa. 

Cape Comorin, 

„ south of India. 

Capo Wrath, - 

,, north of Scotland 

Lizard Point, - 

,, south of England. 


67. A Peninsula* is land wliicli is bounded on most sides by 
water. Sometimes a peninsula is so nearly siurounded bj' 
water that only a narrow neck of land joins it to other laud. A 
neck- of laud thus joining two larger portions is called an 
isthmus. 

North and South America ate connected by the Isthmus of 
Panama, so that the two continents of the New World are really 
enormous peninsulas. Spain and Portugal, often called The Penin- 
sula, are connected with France by a wide isthmus. Peninsular 
India has no isthmus at all. It is broadest where it joins the 
mainland of Asia. In fact, many peninsulas are capes on a large 
scale, t.g. India, Italy, Asia Minor, Korea, etc. 


Features of Land. 

68. Relief. The arrangement of land in regard to height 
above sea- level — the rise and fall of surface— is its relief. It is 

1 Lat , pacne or pciic, almost ; wsicla, an island. 
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Tvhat is rcpreseiiftcd by tlie .sliading in ordinary maps, and by 
' the liciglit lines in contour maps. Hence, relief includes moun- 
tains, bills, valleys, and plains. It determines tlie flow of rivers, 
and the formation of lakes. 

e 

SECT/O// from PUR! to MOUNT EVEREST . g 

■ O 

a 

U 



The general character of the relief of land may he clc.arly shown 
by seotlonB. Suppose a country were cut straight across, ami that 
all the land on one side of the cut^wcrc cleared away donn to sea- 
Icvel, a drawing of the xvart of the earth’s crust thus left exposed 

\ Section across Bengal aionotho Tpopic of cancer. 


Chota Naapur Plateau ’ Bastn of Pivcr Canges C 



' Vertical Scale IS times ihc fjon2onlal Scale 


ill A.-. 

Fio. 5o; 

would bo a section. A section across Bengal from Chittagong to 
Bettiah would be an uninteresting str.aight line, since the country 
between these two places is uniformly flat. A section along the 
Tropic of Cancer, or along the 80th meridian of longitude has a 
much more varied outline (Figs. 68 and 69). 
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69. Plains and Plateaux. Ti-acts of low-lying land, whose 
surface is marked by no great changes of level, are called 
plains. 

The greatest plain in the world is that which occupies northern 
Europe and Asia, and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Plains often have special names, e.g. the prairies^ and savannas^ 
of North America, the llanos,- selvas,® and pampas® of South 
America, the steppesl of European and Asiatic Russia, the tundras® 
of the Arctic Regions. 

Plateaux or Tablelands are highland plains. The ascent 
to them from the low' country is generallj* steep on one side 
at least, and their edges are often marked by distinct mountain 
ranges (Fig. 38). 

The loftiest tableland in the world is the Plateau of Tibet, which 
has an average elevation of 13,000 feet, and rises in the north to 
15,P00 feet. The Himalaya Mountains form its southern edge.- 
The Plateau of Boliria in the Andes is between 12,000 and 13,000 
feet in height. 

70. Mountains and Hills. These are portions of the earth’s 
crust rising high above the general level of the suiTounding 
country. The distinction between mountains and hills cannot 
be draw’n at any definite height. Hills are the low'er heights 
and mountains the greater heights of a country. The Nilgiri 
“ Hills ” of Southern India rish to twice the height of any “moun- 
tain ” in Great Britain. 

Mountains may stand singly, like the Peak of Teneriffe or Etna. 
Such Isolated mountains are generally volcanoes, or of volcanic 
origin. Mountains more or' less in line, connected by continuous 
high ground, form a range or chain of mountains. When not m 
line they form a group. Mountain ranges are often double or 
treble, like portions of the Himalaya ; and sometimes extensive 
plateaux, like that of BoRvia in the Andes, lie between the ranges. 

^French, prairie, a meadow ; Spanish, savanna, a meadow, -llanos, 
Spanish, from Lat. plaiius, plain ; pampas, from Perurian pampa, a 
plain ® Spanish, from Lat. stlva, a wood. ■* Russian, siepc, a waste. 

® Russian name for the mossy, frozen plains of Arctic Siberia. 
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The general arraiigeineiit of mountains in a co\nilry or continent, 
is called mountain system. 
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Chief Heights 
of the 

scvoial Continents 

neighl 

ill 

Feet. 

Range. 

Situation. 

Everest, 

Godwin-Austoii, - 
Kauchaujimg.i, 

20,000 

2S,2r,0 

2S,100 

Himalaya, 

Kamkomm, 

Himalaya, 

Nepal. ‘ 

Kasliniil-. 

Sikkim. 

Mont Blanc, 

Monte Rosa, 

Fmsteraarhoin, - 

1 ,S00 
15,200 

14,000 

Alps, .... 

Ali)S, .... 

j\]ps, .... 

France 

Boi ders of Switzerland 
and Ihily. 

Switzerland 

Kilinia-Njai-o, 
nnwciirori, - 
Ken la, - 

19, TOO 

19.000 

18.000 

(Vo1c.anic mounhainl, 
(I'olcnnic mountain), 
(Volcanic mountain), 

German East Afiica. 
British East Africa. 
British East Afijea. 

Mount M'Kiiiloy,- 
Mount Logan, 

OriTa\», 

1 

Alasltan Range, 

N. W. Canadian Coast 
Range, 

(volcano). 

Alaska. 

Canada. 

Lier-tw. 

Aconcagua, • , • 
Soratat, 

Tupungato, . 

23,000 

21,700 

21,500 

Andes (I'olcanio), - 
Andos, .... 
Andes (Volcanic), - 

Argentina. 

Bolivia. 

Chile. 

Charles Louis Mt., 
Mauna Kea, 
Kiiiahalu, 

10.700 
13,900 

13.700 

Charles Louis Range, , • 
(Volcanic), 

Dutch New Guinea. 
Hawaii, SandwiclilBl's. 
British Noith Borneo 


71 . Drainage. Relief determines how the rain that falls, 
and the water that gushes out oii the svirface of the giound 
shall flow away. Hence the drainage system of a country 
depends on its relief. Water flows from higher ground to lower 
ground, down tlie slopes of the land. Such land-slopes are 
called watersheds.- 

At the top of a watershed the laud begins to slope another 

1 A recent tr-rvcller thinks Sorata fully 24,000 fopt high. If so, it is the liiglicst 
peak in the Andes 

2 The term uatcrshcd is often used in 'the same seneo as water-parting 
or divide It is convenient, if not more accurate, to give the name 
watershed to the land-slopes which carry the water off) father than to 
the mere lino that parts directions of flow. 
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way to form niiofchcr wiUei'wlied. The ridge or cre‘;t vdicrc two 
watcrphed.'! meet is called a water-parting, or divide, because 
it parts or divides the water which flows down one watershed 
from tiiat wliich flows down the other. 

Ea ery water.shed also meets another water.shed at the bottom 
of its slope, where the water that flows down the two water- 
sheds collccla to form a stream. Two watcr.shcds thus meeting 
fonn a vt^Uey. 



Fio 01.-— Tlio Gniiacs Valley at Denill. 


' A valley is often described as hollow ground between liills, that is, 
as being formed by two ntccp w titcr.sbcds, whose water-partings arc 
the crests of mountain ridges. As we liavc seen, this need not be 
so. Any two watersheds meeting at the bottom of their slopes form 
a valley. We may therefore spe.ak of the Ganges valley, even wlierc 
the slope of its watersheds is so gentle tliat all seems one flat plain. 
In travelling from Lahore to Delhi the railway crosses the w-ater- 
parting between the streams which flow to the Indus, and> those 
which flow to the Ganges. IJnt the countiy appears quite flat, and 
tiie only indication of having crossed tho water-parting is the 
different direction in wiiich the rhers are flowing. 

If in the map of a flat country we draw a line separating the 
sources of rivers which flow' in one direction from thogo of rivers 
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wliich flow in the opposite direction, ihis line will mark tlie water- 
parting. (Fig. 62.) 

• 72. Rivers. Small watersheds form small valleys with small 

j streams draining them. Small streams unite to form larger 
streams floiving through larger valleys. In the end, through 
the union of many small sti’eams, one is formed which is large 
. enough to be called a river. In fact, a river is the “main 
drain” of the country through which it flows. The whole area 
of country which supplies water to it, that is, the watersheds of 



the main stream, together with the watersheds of all its tribu- 
taries, form the basin or drainage area of the river. The size 
of a river depends on the size of its basin, and on the rainfall 
over the watersheds that compose it The source of a river is 
the place where it begins to flow. The channel or bed of a 
river is the depression between its banks which, except in time 
of flood, contains its water. Tlie course of a river is the line 
followed by its channel from source to sea. The right bank of 
a river is the one on the right when ■we look in the direction in 
which the river flows ; the opposite bank is the left bank. 
Tlie mouth of a river is the place where it ends in the sea, or a 
lake, or at its junction with another river. 

Many rivers, especially if they flow into a 'lake or a tideless 
sea, form deltas (§ 40) When the mouth of a river opens widely 
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to the KCA, 5-0 that vivov J\ud sea water luiiiglo in it, owing to 
tlie inilneiicc of ti>c tides, it, is called an estuary.’ 


Typical 
Rivers o{ the 
several 
Continents. 

Source. • 

Mouth. 

licnfftb 

in 

Area of 
llo-sin in 
Square 

51 lies. 

Chief 

Trlbu lanes. 


Tibet - 

Clilna 

:iooo to 

700,000 to 

Ilnn-kiang 


Sea 

3500 

750,000 


Ob 

.Mlal 

.\rctic Occ-aii 

322.5 

1,160,000 

Irtysh 


Mount-altis 




Gogra 

Canges - 

IIim.aln}‘a 

R.ay of 

1 155 

307,000 

IJciigal 



Tigris 

Hupliratcs . 

Armenia - 

rersiaii Gulf 

icoo 

200,000 

Voliri - 

Viiltlal 

Cnspiftti Sen 

2.325 

500,000 

Oka 


riatcau 



Thclss 

Danube - 

niack Forest 

lUivck Sea - 

ISOO 

315,000 

Rlilnc 

Aljis - 

North Sea - 

SIO 

30,000 

Mof-ello 

Nile . 

IjvIcc Victorl.a 

Mcdf- 

3070 

1,020,000 

( B.ahr el- 


Nyniira 

termnean 



{ Gliaral, 

Blue Nile 

Congo - 

N.K. of Lake 

Atlautlc 

2SOO 

1,000,000 

Ka.s“al- 

Rangwcolo 

Ocean 


Sankuni 

Niger - 

Western 

Atl.antlc 

2C00 

730,000 

Benuo 

Sudan 





Zambesi 

Central South 

Indian 

lono 

. 550,000 

Chobo 


Africa 

Ocean 




Jlisslssippl . 

Slinnesotn 

Gulf of 

41(1)!; 

1,210,000 

( STissfiun, 


Mexico 



lOliio 

,St I.awrcntc 

Jllnncsota 

Atlantic 

2100 

530,000 


Ainiil«)n 

Amies 

■Mliintic 

3415 

2,320,000 

/ Rio Nigro, 

r 

Mountains 



1 51adelr.i 

r.arann 

Rrazil - 

La rinta 

2400 

1,000,000 

Paraguay 



llstuary 


■Murray 

Australian 

Alps 

Indian 

Occ.an 

noo 

270,000 

fDnrling, 

\Murrumbid- 






geo 


A river flowing into another river is called a tributary” or 
affluent.'* The point of conjunction i.s called their confluence.” 

‘lat., aesliis, tide. , 

2 This is the length to the source of the Missouri in tho Roohy Mountains. 
Tlic length of tho Mississippi proper is 2490 miles. 

’Lat., irihucre, to pay. ■‘Lut., aJSlucrc {ad Jitter c), to flow to. 

■^Lat., conjlucrc, to flow together. 
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When a river is formed by the union of several Iiead streams tlie 
sourec of tlic longest of these is usually taken to bo the source of tlie 
river. Similarly, the length of a river is taken to be the length 
from its mouth to its most distant source. But, as a matter of fact, 
local usage and tradition often deterfnine which of its head waters 
shall be regarded ns tlie source of a river, and which of its branches 
shall be considered as the main stream. The result does not always 
agree with geogr.apbical facts. The upper Mississippi, for e.\ample, 
is neither the largest nor the longest of its head streams, and its 
length is reckoned from the source of the Missouri, its great tributary. 
Tlie popularly accepted source of the Ganges is neither the most 
distant nor the most important source. - Difficulties also arise from 
the fact that different portions of a river have often different names 
The Amazon is called successively the Maranon, the Solimoes, and 
the Amazon ; and the iMarafion is not the longest of the head 
streams. The Ganges, again, is c.alled successively the Bhagimthi, 
the Ganges, the Padda, and the Meghna. 

73. Inlanji Drainage. Drainage is not always seaward. 
Tliere are considerable areas of tlic Earth’s surface which di-ahi 
to inland depressions, occupied by lakes or swamp?. 

The largest system, of inland or continental drainage is in centml 
Eurasia, where the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkhash 
receive the drainage of South-Eastern Russia and Cental Asia. The 
Volga, the largest river of Europe, belongs to this system ; also the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, which flow to the Sea of Aral. Lake Loli Nor 
in Chinese Turkestan, the Great Salt Lake in North America, Lake 
Titicaca on the Bolivian Plateau in South America, Lake Chad in 
the, Central Sudan, all receive the -drainage of large inland tracts. 

74 Lakes. A lake is an inland body of water. Wlieii it is 
the goal of a system of inland di-ainage it is generally salt. The 
inflow bf fresh water is balanced by evaporation, which leaves 
all the salts dissolved in the water behind. When a lake is 
merelj’’ a great reservoir where water is stored up until it over- 
flows and is passed on, by means of a river, to the sea or to 
another lake, it is generally' fresh. 

Thus tlie Caspian Sea and the Sea of. Aral are salt, although they 
are fed by large rivers Lake Baikal, whose surplus waters flow to 
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tlie River Yenisei, is a fresh water lake. The great Canadian 
Lakes, whieh are eonnected witli one another, and feed the River 
St. Lawrence, form the largest body of fresh water in the world, 
and have an area rather larger than that of Great Britain. 


Important 

Dikes. 

Situation. 

Above (-p) 
orbelow( - ) 
sca-Iovel. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Outflow. 

Nature 

of 

Water. 

Caspian Sea, - 

Between Europe 
and Asia, 

-85 ft. 

104,000 

None, 

Salt 

Sea of Aral, 

Bussian Tuik- 
cstan. 

-piss fL 

20,000 

♦ > 

Braokisli. 

Balkhash, 

)) )) , 

-PflOO ft 

8,000 

tt 

It 

Baikal, - 

Siliena, - 

-P 1,400 ft 

13,107 

Angara B., 

Fresh. 

Unimia, - 

Peiraa, 

-P4,100 ft. 

],ti00 

None, 

Very s.alt. 

‘Van, - 

Turkish 

Armenia, 

-po.ooo ft. 

1,425 

»» 

Not s.alt, 
but un 
drinkable. 

Dead Sea,- 

Palestine, 

- 1,300 ft. 

353 

tt 

Intensely 
salt and 
bitter. 

Ladoga, - 

Bussi.a, - 

-P05 ft. 

7,000 

A' ova. 

To Hike 
Ladoga 

Fresh. 

Onega, 


-P23t. ft 

3,700 

tt 

Wener, - 

Sweden, • 

-P143 ft. 

2,140 

Gota R, info 
Kattegat, 

It 

Genova, - 

Between Swit- 
zerland and 
France, 

-PI, 230 ft 

223 

Rhone, 

tt 

Constance, 

Between Swit- 
zerland, Ger- 
many, and 
Austria, 

-Pl,305 ft 

200 

Rhino, 



Victori.i- 
Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, - 
Nyassa, - 

Chad, - - 

Equatorial 

Africa, 

8. E Africa, - 

Central Sudan, 

-P3,800 ft 

-P 2,070 ft, 
-Pl,07O ft 

-P830 ft 

27.000 

14.000 
14,000, 

10.000 

Superior, - 

Between the 
United SLitcs 
and Canada, 



Michigan,- 

tt tt 

-P581 ft. 


Iluron, 

tt It 

-P581 ft. 



bt. Mary It. 
into Lake 
Huron, 
Mackinac 
Strts. into 
L Huron, 
St. Clair B. 
and De- 
troit B 
into Lake 
Erie, 


Frcah. 
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1 

Impoitant j 

1 1 

j Situation 1 

Above ( -f ) 
orbeIow*(- )] 
eeaJevel, , 

Ai*ca in 
square i 
miles, I 

Outflow. 1 

Nature 

of 

Water. 

Erie, 

! Between the 
United States 
! and Canada, 

+&7S It 1 

i 

9,060 

1 

B. Niagara 
into On- 
tario L , 
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The Distribution of Plants and Animals. - • 

75. In all parts of the world we find that plants and animals 
are adapted by nature to their surroundings. The suitability 
of any place for particular kinds of plants and animals depends 
chiefly on climate. Temperature and rainfall detemiine the 
nature of the vegetation, and upon vegetation animals depend, 
directly or indirectly, for their existence. Hence the difibrent 
climates of the u'orld liave their characteiistic plants and 
animals, and, as climate varies with latitude (§ 2G), the Earth’s 
surface between the equator and the poles may be marked off 
by isothermal lines into belts varying in the nature of their 
vegetable and animal life. / 

Thus the uniformly hot, moist climate of the equatorial regions is 
marked by dense forests, inhabited by large wild animals, biilliant 
butterflies and birds. 

Outside this equatorial belt is a drier region in which the climate 
is leSs uniform. Forest occurs only in patches, and there are large 
expanses of grass-land inhabited by beasts that graze, and by those 
that prey upon tliein. In several p.arts. of the world, notably in 
Africa, this region is separated from the tempeiate zone by almost 
rainless tracts like the Sahara Desert, in which there is little of 
either vegetable or animal life. 

The temperate latitudes are the home of deciduous * trees, and the 

’ Trees tliat slied tJieir leaves, and remain leafless for part of the year. 
Lat., deeiduus, that falls down. 
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Fio. 03. — Vertical distribution of climate on mountains. 
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drier parts are marked by treeless grassy plains like the steppes of 
Russia and the prairies of America. In the northern hemisphere 
the temperate zone is separated from the- Arctic Regions by a belt 
of evergreen forest, inhabited by fur-bearing animals, which extends 
across Europe, Asia, and North America. Further north vegetation 
is stunted, and the frozen Arctic wastes are almost destitute of life. 



Fia. G4 —On the Aranzon. Tropical vegetation. 


Climate also varies with altitude. Accordingly, in ascending 
the high mountains in tropics, the same changes of jilant and 
animal life are observed as in travelling from the equator 
towards the poles 

The bases of the mountains are clothed with dense tropical forest. 
At an elevation of about 4000 feet trees like those of the tenipeiate 
zone make their appearance. At about 8000 feet pine forest begins 
The -limit of trees is about 12,000 feet. Above tins shrubs and 
mosses extend to the snow-line. Animal life undergoes a corre- 
sponding change. 
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76. Even under like conditions of climate the ])lants and . 
animals of different parts of the ■world are not the same. This 
is because the distribution of animals and plants is affected by 
the geographical anangement of land and water over the surface 
of the Earth. America, for example, is, except in the extreme 
north, widely separated from the Old World, and its discovery 



Fia. C5. — A fern forest in Now Zcnlnnd. 


made known plants and animals not found in the Old World. 
Africa is practically an island, and the Sahara Desert is a barrier 
between the northern and southern portions of the continent. 
Australia, again, is cut off from the rest of the world, and has a 
plant and animal life peculiarlj’- its own. Sence it is that many 
plants cand animals are what is called indigenous ^ to certain’ 
parts of the world, and when they have become established in 


’Lat., indigenus, native. 
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other parte o^the world, where the climate ’is favourable to 
them, it is through the agency of man, or through accidental 
transmission by birds, winds, or ocean currents. 

When America and Australia were discovered horses and cattle 
were unknown there. The descendants of imported stock have now 
increased to enormous numbers. Cereal food-plants, such as wheat, 
barley, etc., were similarly unknown, and were introduced from the 



Ftn CG — Cliamcteristic animals of Australia. 


Old World. To America, on the other hand, the rest of the world 
owes maize, tapioca, cocoa, and the potato. Europe also got tobacco 
from America, though it seems probable that it was knoivn in India 
and EJastern Asia before the discovery of America. 

The Earth has been mapped out into regions according to the 
nature of the indigenous animal and vegetable life. These are shown 
in the following table : 
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F]Q C7.— 1 Eobasian : A, European; B. Peraian ; C, Arab; D, horse; E, sheep; 
F, eagle; G, phcas.nit; H, camel, I, oak; J, ear of ^heat; K, orange; 
L, pine ; Jt, larch. 

II. OnI^.^TAI,. A, Indian; B, Chinese, C, JIal.ay; D, tiger; E, elephant; 
F, crocodile ; G, cobra ; H, tea plant ; I, rice ; J, b.an van ; K, sugar cane ; 
L, ginger ; II, pepper. 
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Fia 09.— I Nonin American: A, New Mexican ; B, Esquimau.': ; C, North Ameri- 
can Indian ; D, elk ; E, prairie dog ; F, grizzly be.ir ; G, beaver ; H, rattle- 
snake ; I, Dougins pine ; J, tob.aeco ; K, maize plant , L, maize cob. 

II South American : A, Brazilian Indian ; B, Patagonian ; C, Teira del 
Fueglan , D. ]agunT, E, marmoset; F, tapir, G, llama; H, vampire; 
I, toucan ; J, ivory p.alm ; K, fruit of ivory palm ; L, cacao tree ; N, cacao 
fniit ; M, india-rubber; 0, manioc plant : P, manioc tuber (from wincli the 
tapioca is obtained) 
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Qukstions. 

1. -Namo the most striking features of the general arrangement 
of land and M'atcr on the surface of the Earth. Wliy are the British 
Isles so much more favourably situated for purposes of trade than 
New Zealand ? 

2. “A continent is a mass of land practically separate and easily 
distinguishable from the other land masses of the Earth.” According 
to this definition how many continents are there? Name them. 
What are the most marked difTcrenccs between the Old World and 
the New World as regards shape and arrangement of- the land ? , 

3. Comparb the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, and the Arctic 
with thrS^Antarctic Ocean. Name the most striking features of the 
Indian Ocean. 

4. Make a list of the six sens which are most completely cut off 
from the ocean. What ‘seas’ arc really b.aya or gulfs? (Consult 
the atlas.) 

5. Why is the Gulf of Tartary on the cast coast of Asia incor- 
rectly so called? What is it really? What would you call the 
Skager Rak and tire Kattegat in Northern Europe ? 

6. Name the different kinds of' islands. Make a list of single 
isolated islands. How are such islands generally formed ? What is 
a lagoon? Where do archipelagoes most abound ? 

7. Compare the continents in regard to regularity of coast line. 
What is a promontory ? 

8. Why may wo not define a peninsula as “land almost sur- 
rounded by water”? Ulustrateyouranswcr byexamples from the atlas. 

9. Explain clearly what is meant by relief. - Could you say that 
tlic top of a table had any relief ? If not, why not ? What is meant 
by a secliont What would a section across Holland, which is mostly 
below sea-level, be like? 

10. Distinguish plateaux and plains. 

,11. What resemblance is there between isolated mountains and 
isolated islands ? Wliat is a mountain system ? What are passes ? 

12. ^yhat is a watershed ? What is a divide ? How would you 
draw on a map the line of divide between two river systems ? 

13. What is a river? What is meant by the basin of a river? 
On which bank of the Hugli docs Calcutta stand ? Look at the map 
of South America and say which you think to be the real head 
stream of- the Amazon." 

l.G. 
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14. Wliafc is meant by inland drainage? . Give examples.' ' 

15. Under what circumstances is the water of a lake usually fresh ? 
Why is this ? 

16. Give examples pf animals specially fitted by nature for the 
places they inhabit. Where are the great forest belts of the earth’s 
surface ? 

17. Explain how it is that certain plants and animals are indigen- 
ous in certain parts of the world. Which animal and which plant do 
yon consider most strikingly charactei-istic of each of the six regions 
of plant and animal life ? 


The Earth and Man. 

77. Population of the Earth. The world is inhabited by 
about 1600 millions of human beings. 

This population is not evenly distributed over the land surface of 
the globe. People crowd together where the necessaries of life are 
easily obtained, cither from nature herself or through the resources 
of civilization. Thus the fertile plains of India and China support 
an enormous population, while the frozen wastes of Siberia are 
almbst uninhabited. Also where civilization enables mineral lo- 
sources to be fully utilized in manufacturing industries, as in some 
parts of Europe and the United States of America, population is 
very dense, and the tendency is for people to crowd together in the 
large manufacturitig and trading towns. 

Density of population is measured by the average number of 
people inhabiting one square mile of area. Thus the population of 
the English manufnctnring county of Lancaster, about 4^ tnillions, 
divided by its area, about 1887 square miles, gives a population 
density of 2384 to the square mile. But most of this population 
is crowded into the towns. The district of Saran, in Bengal, has a 
population of 900 people to tho squaic mile, but this population 
is almost entirely rural. Tliero arc no large towis. 

The estimated population of the continents is as follows : 


Asia, 

850 millions, 

or 50 to the square mile. 

Europe, 

400 

V 

106 „ 

JJ 

Africa, 

200 

3' 

13 „ 

33 

America, 

145 

3> 

10 „ 

3J 

Australasia 

52 


12 „ 

>* 
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China, -nith 260 persons to the square mile, is the most densely 
populated country of Asia. The most denselj' populated country of 
Europe is Belgium, wdtli 652 persons to the square mile. In the 
United States of America' the three “ Middle Atlantic ” States carrj' 
19.S persons to the square mile. These-numbers arc very much above 
the average for their rcspeeti%'e continents. 

The largest cities in the world are ; 


Kame. ' 

Poputition 

.Situation. 

London ... - 

7,251,000 

England 

New York - - - - 

4,766,000 

U.iS. of America 

Paris 

2,888,000 

Prance i 

Tokyo .... 

2,186,000 

Japan , 

Chicago .... 

2,18.5,000 

U.S. of America 

Berlin .... 

2,071,000 

Prussia 

Vienna .... 

2,0.81,000 

Austria 

St. Petersburg - 

1,062,000 

Russia 

Philadelphia 

I, .549,000 

U.S. of America 

Moscow .... 

1,-533,000 

Russia 

Buenos Aires 

1,. 314,000 

Argentina 

Peking .... 

1,-300,000 

China 

Osaka .... 

1,226,000 

•Tapan 

Calcutta and suburbs 

1,222,000 

India 

Constantinople - 

1,200,000 

Turkey 

Rio de Janeiro - 

1,128,000 

Brazil 

Singan .... 

1,000,000 

China 

Canton .... 

1,000,000 

China 

Bombay , . - . 

979,000 

India 

, oManchester-Salford - 

945,000 

England 


78. Races of Mankind. Three principal races can be dis- 
tinguished, besides various secondary races. 

(1) The Caucasian Race. The chai’acteristics of this race, 
wliich numbers about 750 millions, are an oval face, regular 
features, straight eyes, and wavy hair. It comprises the Indo- 
European or Aryan peoples, who form the greater part of the 
inhabitants of India' Persia, Eui'ope, and North America ; the 
Semitic peoples : .Jews, Arabs, and Syrians ; the Egyptians and 
other natives of Northern Africa. 
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(2) The Mongolian or Yellow Race. This race numbei-s 
about 500 million people. Its characteristics are a yellowish com- 
plexion, a broad face, with prominent cheek bones, straight coarse 
hair, narrow slanting eyes, and scanty hair on the face. It in- 
cludes the inhabitants of Chuia, Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Turk- 
estan, Mongolia, and the lands bordering on the Arctic Ocean. 

(3) The Negro Race. The characteristics of this race, whiijh 
numbei-s about 200 millions of human beings, are cilsp or 
woolly hair, a flat, broad nose, coarse and projecting lips. It 
includes most of the inhabitants of Africa between the Sahara 
and the Cape. The native inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
ai’e of the same type of mankind. 

•Secondary Baces. Tlie nafives of' Australia, and New Guinea 
are the negroes of Austi-alasia. The Malays are a branch of 
the j'cllow race of mankind. Tlio natives of Poljmcsia liavc wavy 
liair and are akin to tlic a lute or Caucasian race. The aborigines 
of Amenca— the red men— (about 20 millions) arc another secondary 
race, which, m North Amenca, is rapidl 3 ’ djdng out. 

79. Religion. Most men, even the lowest savages, have some 
sort of religion. Among uncivilised races it is usually on'e of 
fear. Natural objects, such as stones, tiees, human cand animal 
remains, are believed to be inhabited by spirits, and the object 
of worshippers is to propitiate these spirits, and prevent them 
from doing harm. This form of religion is called Animism 
(Lat.’ animiis, a spirit). It is the only religion of about 120 
millions of the world’s inhabitants, chiefly in Central Africa, 
Northern Asia, and in parts of America. The wild tribes of 
Central India and Burma are Animists. 

The fetishism of the negroes is a form of animism. Some natural 
or artificial object is supposed to be inhabited by a spirit and is 
called a Fetish. The fortunate possessor of a fetish believes himself 
to be the master of the spirit inhabiting it. 

The higher forms of religion are the various beliefs of civi- 
lised mankind regarding the relation of man to God. As a rule 
they not only prescribe forms and ceremonies of worship but 
also set up a standard of morality. 
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Tlic grant I'eligions of the world are (1) Braliliiaiiisni or 
Hinduism, i)iofe.«^.‘d by 217 millions of jKjopIe in India. (2) 
Buddhism (including Confucianism ami A nccstoi woi-ship), pro- 
fessed by 500 millions of people in Asia, eliielly in Cliina, Japan, 
and Indo-Cliina. (3) Muhammadanism, professed by 200 millioms 
of fKiople in Ccntial, Western, and Southern Asia, and in Turkey in 
Euro])e by the Turks. (‘5) Judaism, professed by about 10 millions 
of .Jew.s, scjittei cd all over the world. (H) Christianity, profcssgd 
by nearly .jOO millions of people, chiefij' in Eurojie and America. 

80. Mhn in Society. jMankind is subdivided into numerous 
group?, di.stingui.shcd from one another b^' difleicnces of lan- 
guage, religion, manners, and customs, as well as by difierences 
of race. 'But the most important division of the human family 
is the division into groups according to nationality. A nation 
is a group of human beings mainly descended from the same 
stock, speaking the same language, and belonging to the same 
country, who feel tliat they are bound together into a living 
whole by common tics of kindred and interest. 

Thus the English nation is composed of the descendants of the 
various iuTOders who came from the shores of the German Ocean and 
settled in England between 440 and 577 a.d. The English language 
is derived from the language of the same invader". 

Geography greatly influences the feeling of nationality. Most 
people love the land they live in, whether it he rugged and mountain- 
ous like Switzerland, or flat like Bengal. Moreover, the geographi- 
cal features of a country often cause its inhabitants to have a certain 
type of character, and thus the feeling of kinship among them is in- 
creased. And when a country is cut off from other countries by its 
geography, its people feel still more strongly that they are one folk, 
distinct from the rest of the world, I’hcy are thrown hack upon 
themselves, and acquire a strong individuality. 

A State i? a body of people'under one government. Tiie 
subjects of a state may be a single nation like Fiance, oi- may 
belong to several natioii.s likc.tlie people of Austria-Hungary, or 
may Ije a collection of different races and creeds withpnt national 
unity, like the subjects of the Indian Empire, 
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The Government of a sfcate is the authority by which the 
law.s are made and enforced. It also regulates the conduct of 
the state ndth regard to other states. 

Kinds of Government, When a state is governed by one 
man whose office is hereditary, and whose acts are under no legal 
control, the government is a despotic or Absolute Monarchy 
like that of Russia or Afghanistan. It resembles the patri- 
archal form of government of the Arab tribes, but in the latter 
case the ruler, or sheik, does not inherit his office. 

A constitutional form of government is one in which the 
poM’era of the head of the state are limited and controlled. In 
tlie United Kingdom this is done by Parliament. Without its 
consent new laws cannot be made, and taxation can only be 
imposed by the House of Commons. 

A Limited Monarchy is a constitutional form of government 
in which the office is liereditaiy, as in the case of the United 
Kingdom. 

A Republic is a constitutional form of government in which 
the ruler (generally called a President) is elected by the people 
for a term of years. The Goveimments of France and of the 
United States of America are republics, tlie latter being a 
federal republic 

A Federal Republic is one made up of a number of states, 
each of which has local self-goveimment, while all are subject to 
the central or federal government in regard to matters which 
affect the general welfare of the confederation. The Goverment 
of India resembles in many respects a federal republic, but it is 
subject to the control of the British Parliament. 

81. Commerce. Commerce is the interchange of goods. 

If the people of one countiy wish for the products of another 
country, either because they cannot produce them themselves, 
or because they cannot produce them of good quality or cheaplj', 
and if they can produce things that are wanted by the people of 
the other country, then the circumstances are favourable for 
commerce l^etween the two countries. In short, commerce is 
organized barter on a laige scale. 
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Those products of a country •nducli are souglit after hy other 
countries arc called connnorcial commodities (Tjatin, cornmoclvs ; 
suitahle, convenient). 

The ships -which sail up the Hngli to Calcutta bring cotton goods, 
iroU'-ware, and other things which can be made better and more 
cheaply in England than in India. On the return voyage they are 
laden ■^rith rice, tea, jute, oil seeds, and other Indian produce which 
is wanted in England. 

It follows that if a country produces little that is wanted by 
other countries it cannot get much from them hr* exchange. 
Such a country will be a jxior country with little trade. The 
wealth of a countrj*, therefore, depends mainly upon its material 
resources, that is, upon its natural power of producing what is 
of value to other countrie.s. 

It may be that a countr}' which has great natural resources is 
un.able to make full use of them, owing to difTicultics of transport, 
as in the case of Siheriq, or want of proper knowledge and enterprise, 
as in the case of China. In some cases, again, the resources of a 
country arc undeveloped owing to lack of population, as in Canada 
and Australia. 

The material resources of some countries, such as India, lie chiefly 
in their power of producing the' raw material for the manufactures 
carried on in other countries. The material icsources of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, lie chiefly in the possession of the stores 
of coal and iron -which have made her a great manufacturing country. 
Siie manufactures, from imported raw cot^n, cotton goods -which 
are cheaper and of better quality than those that can be manufac- 
tured where cotton grows. ■ 

82. Imports are the commodities brought into a country. 
Tliey are paid for, wholly or in part, by exports, which are 
the commodities sent to other countries. 

The following table gives the chief commodities of commerce, 
and the countries which export them in largest quantities. It must 
he remembered that a country may be a large producer of a certain 
commodity, but keep it for home consumption, and therefore export 
little or none of it. Russia, for example, is the second largest 
producer of gold in the w’orld, but does not export it. 

The countries in the table arc mentioned in order of quantity 
exported. 
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I. MINERALS. 


. Name of 
Commodity. 


Names of Countries arranged in order of quantity exported 


Gold, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 
Sulpliur, 
Grapliito or 
Plumbago, 
Coal, 

Petroleum, 


South Africa, United States of America, Australasia. 
Mexico, United States, Australasia, Canada. 

United States, Germany, United Kingdom, Franco. 
United States, Mexico, Spain, Japan, Australasia. 
Malay Peninsula, Bolivia, Netherlands East India. 
United States, Spain, Germany, Mexico, 

United States^ Germany, Belgium, 

Italy. 

Ceylon. 

United States, United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Austria, Belgium, India. 

United States, Russia, Galioia, NetherlandsEast India. 


II. VEGETABLE COMMODITIES. 


Name of 
Commodity. 

N.mies of Couiitnos ariangod in order of quantity o.vported. 

Wheat, 

Russia, United States, India, France, Canada. 

Rice, 

India, Cliina, Japan. , 

Mai so. 

United States, Argentina, Hungary, Italy. . 

Oats, 

United States, Russia, Germany. 

Sugar, 

(Cane) India, Cuba ; (Beet) Russia, Germany. 

Tea, 

India, Cliina, Ceylon. 

Tobacco, 

United States, India, Russia. 

Cofiec, 

Braxil, Java. 

Raw Cotton, 

United States, India, Russia, Egypt. 

Cotton 


Goods, 

United Kingdom, United States, Gcrnianj', France. 

Jute, 

Bengal. 

Timber, 

Russia, Sweden, Norway, Canada, Burma. 

Oil Seeds, 

India, West Africa. 

Rubber, 

Brazil, West Africa. • 

Wines, 

France, Italy, Spain, Algeria, Argentina, Russia. 
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III. ANI^LVL COM.MODllTES. 

Uamc nf 
CommOviity. 

Xamoa of Countries arranged in order of qnantltj e.xported. 

Heat, , 

Wool, 

Hides, 

.Silk,' 

United States, New Zc.aland, Australia. 

Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, South Africa. 

India, Australia, United States, Argentina, Urugtiay. 
Cliina, Japan, Italy, India. 


Tlie industries of a couiitn* consist in the production, pre- 
paration, or manufacture of commodities, whether for lionic 
consumption or for export. The trade of a country comprises 
its commercial dealings as'ith foreign countries (Foreign Trade), 
and the dealings of its inhabitants auiong themselves (Internal 
Trade). 

83. Coninumications. Communications are the means of con- 
veying from one place to another, by land or water, jjei-sons, 
goods, or news. The term, therefore, includes ail facilities for 
travel, transport of merchandise, conveyance of letters, by road, 
railway, canal, river, or sea. It also includes communication 
by telegraph and telephone. 

The enonnous increa-seof trade during the nineteenth centiny 
is due to the improvement of communications. Trade is naturally 
carried on mo.st easily between places that .are near together, 
and places are practically brought nearer by shortening the 
time token to get from one to the other. 

Thus, New York, which can now be reached from Liverpool in 
five days, is practically nearer Liverpool than many parts of England 
were a little more than a hundred ycara ago. Calcutta, which is 
now reached by steamers from England in a month, is, for purposes 
of trade, three times as near England os when the voyage in a sailing 
vessel round the Cape took three months. Allahabad is now one 
day distant from Calcutta bj' rail. Before the railway existed goods 
nere a fortnight or more in getting from one place to the other by 
road or river. 
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Tlie result of thus bringing different countries, and parts of 
the S!une country, nearer together is that the cost of carriage 
is reduced, and things become cheaper. The price of com- 
modities being diminished there is a gi’eater demand for 
them. They are accordingly produced in larger quan,tities, 
and industries and trade are developed. 



Fia 70. -Crossing the Steppes in winter. Wolves in pursuit. 


In the ;arly part of the nineteenth century tea was a luxury for 
the rich. Steam navigation and railways haVe so reduced the price 
that it is now drunk by all classes in England. The tea industry 
and trade in tea have developed in proportion to the demand for the 
commodity. 

84. Tlie great improvements in communications during the 
nineteenth century are mainly due to steam navigation and 
railways. 

Steamers perfonn their voyages more regularly, more quickly, and 
carry more than sailing vessels. There is now scarcely a part of the 
world that is not regularly visited by steamers for trade purposes. 
Moreover, sea routes have been shortened by cutting sliip candls. 
The Suez Canal saves 5000 miles in the voyage^ from England to 
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India. A ship canal cuts the isUimus of Corinth ; another connects 
the River Elbe witli the Baltic Sea ; and anotlier enables ocean 
steamers to discharge their cargoes in Manchester. The Panama 
Canal, which is already practically completed, will shorten the 
voyage from New York to San Erancisco by 8000 miles, and save 
the dangerous journey round Cape Horn. It will also make New 
Zealand nearly 2000 miles nearer England bj' steamer. 



Fio. 71. — An Ocean steamer. 

By far the largest’ proportion of the carrying trade of the 
world is in English hands, that is, commodities are carried 
between the different countries of the world chiefly in English 
ships, and this is one of the great sources of England’s wealth. 

86. Railways. Railways have done for inland communications 
what steam navigation has done for ocean communications. 
Since 1825, when locomotive engines were first used on the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, the chief countries of the 
ciidlized world have been covered by a network of railways. 
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which carry commodities from the places where they are pro- 
duced to the great commercial centres, and enable them to he 
rapidly re-distributed. 

If we look at a railway map of England we shall see that the rail- 
way lines converge on London, and in a less degree oh the other 
great centres of commerce, snch as Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham. In a map of France thej' will be seen to converge oh Paris. 



I’lo. 72. — An express train in England. 


In larger countries they converge on several centres where produce 
is conveniently collected from different parts of the country, and 
these centres are connected by trunk lines to facilitate interchange 
of commodities. In India, for example, trunk lines* connect Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Lahore; in America, New York, Chicago, 
and, San Francisco, as well as other commercial centres, are so con- 
nected. Moreover, another use of such trunk lines is to connect sea 
to sea, and thus provide quick through routes from one part of the 
world to another. Madras and Calcutta on the Bay of Bengal are 

1 Trunk lines are those connecting the principal centres of trade and popula- 
tion Er.ancli lines connect minor trade centres rvith the trunk lines. The 
relation between the trunk of a ' tree and its branches suggested this use of tho 
words The main high road of Northern India is called “Tho Grand Trunk 
Road” for a similar reason. ■ 
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lK)th connected wiUi I5onil)a\’ on the Arabian Sea. Three tnink lines 
cross the United Statci of America and connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific. Another trunk line crossc.s Canada and connects tlic 
eastern coast with Vancouver on the PacifTc. The result is that the 
quickest route from England to Hongkong isnowacro.ss Aniei icaand 
the Pacific Ocean. In South America Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic 
and Valparaiso on the Pacific .arc now connected by a railway which 
crosses the Andes, and Europe is directly connected with the Pacific 
Ocean by means of tlic great Siberian Railway. 

Tlie construction of railways is often the only possible way of 
enabling a country to make full use of its natural resources. 

The great \\ beat-growing difitricts of Canada would lia\e remained 
untilled had not the Canadian Pacific Railway provided the means 
of convc3Mng the grain to the coa-st for shipment to Europe. In like 
manner tlic Bengal-NagpurR.ailw.a}’ has given a great impulse to the 
wheat-growing districts of the Central Provinces of India. 

The United States of America has more miles of railway than the 
whole of Europe, Of other countries the order, according to amount 
of mileage, is Germanj*, Russia, France, the United Kingdom, India, 
Austria-Hungarj’, Canada. But, in propoition to size, Belgium lias 
the most complete railway' system, and England comes next. 

86. Telegraphs. Much of the bu-sincss of the world i.s now 
carried on by telegraph and telephone. Ships at sea can now 
conrniuni&ite by wireless telegiapliy, and many lives have 
already been .saved in this way. 

Most countries have more telegnaph line than railway' line. Even 
China, which has very little railway' at present, has a fairly complete 
system of telegraphs. 

Europe is connected with America hy several submarine cables. 
The Indian Ocean is crossed by a line connecting Europe with India, 
China, and Australia. There arc also cables connecting Europe with - 
the cast and west coasts of Africa. The Pacific Ocean is crossed 
hy a cable connecting Vancouver with New Zealand and Australia. 

Qdestions. 

1. Find the population density of the earth, t.aking its land area 
as .'52 million square miles. 

2. Wliy do peoxile collect together in towns? Which of the 
continents has the greatest number of large towns ? Why' ? 
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3. Compare the three principal races of mankind in respect of hair 
and features. Wliat race arc tijo Aborigines of Australia and Now 
Guinea most like? 

• 4. What is a fetish ? ‘ 'Arrango the chief religions of the world in 
order of number of followers. 

5. What is a nation ? Mention cases in which the geographj’ of 
a country has helped to develop a strong feeling o? nationalitj’. 

6. Describe the chief forms of goveninicnt. 

7. What is meant by the material resources of a country? How 
do they affect its welfare? What arc commercial commodities? 
What is meant bj' the manufacturing industries of a countrj^ ? 

S. What arc the natural communications of a coiintij'? What 
has been the effect of railwn3'8 upon trade ? What advantages have 
steamers over sailing sliips ? 

9. Upon what general plan should the railwaj’s of a country be 
made ? How do railwaj’s help in tlic development of now countrj’ ? 
Give examples. 

10. Describe the special advantages of the telephone, and of 
wireless tclegraphj’. 









ASIA. 


I. Introductory. 

The continent of Asia is the eastern and larger portion of the 
mass of land known as the Old World, that is, the part of 
the world that was known before the discovery of Aiucnca. 
Europe and Asia together really form one continent, sometimes 
called Eurasia. 

In manj’ waj's Asia is the continent of extremes. It is the largest 
continent. It has the highest mountains and biggest iablo- 
lands. It has the grc.itcst extremes of heat and cold. It 
contains some of the mofst densely populated and some of 
the most thinly populated parts ot the earth’s surface, and 
the greatest variety of languages, of animals, and of plants. 

Asia lias produced the four gicat religions of the world : 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 

Tlie rgst of the world owes to Asia its domestic animals, and 
most of its cultivated food-plants. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The northern coast-line of Asia lies almost' entirely within 
the Arctic circle, and the greater part of it within twenty 
degrees of the North Pole. It runs from a point east of long. 
60° E. to about long. 170° W,, that is, it forms nearly one-third 
of a circle round the North Pole. 

Asia broadens outgi-eatly towaids the west, so that its western- 
most point in Asia Minor is onlj' about long. 2C° E. A line ' 
running duo north from this point would pass near the 
North Capo in Norway. 

The greater portion of the southern coastline of Asia lies within 
the Tropics, and the most southern point of the inainlaud, 
near Singapore, is within tivo degrees of the Equator. 

Asia, then, occupies the central portion pf the eastern half pf 
the northern hemisphere. 
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At Bering Strait Asia is irithia forty miles of North America. 
At the Malacca Strait it approaches •n’ithin sixty miles of 
Sumatra, an island belonging to Australasia, It is artifici- 
ally cut off from Africa by the Suez Canal, 

The northernmost point is Cape Chelyuskin, lat. 77° 37' N. 

The easternmost point is East Cape on the Bering Strait, long. 
1C9’ 44' W, (190° IG' E.) 

'The southernmost point is Cape Bum in the Malay Peninsula, 
lat. r IG' N. 

The ivestemmost point is Capa Baba in Asia Elinor, long. 
2G° 5' E. 

in. Size and Shape. 

The greatest length of Asia, from East Cape on Bering Strait 
to the' Suez Canal, is about G700 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from Cape Chelyuskin, in the Taimyr 
Peninsula, to Cape Burn, the southern e.xtremity of the ^lalay 
Peninsula, is about 5300 miles. 

The area of Asia is about IG million square miles. 

Asia is more than four times ns large as Europe ; it is somewhat 
larger than Europe and Africa taken together, and about 
the same size as the two Americas. 

In shape it may be considered roughly quadrilateral. It is 
compact, and its coastline is, in proportion to its size, 
fairly regular. Hence it has less coastline for each square 
mile of aiea than anj- continent e.xccpt Africa. 

The islands of the Malay Archipelago arc included in, Austral- 
asia. A lino running west of Celebes, and between the islands 
of Bali and Lombok, separates, as was shown b}’ the late A. R. 
■Wallace, animals of Asiatic t.ype from animals of Australian 
tjqie. This line is a natur.il dividing line between Asia and 
Anstr.ilia, and is called 'Wallace’s Line. But, for the sake of 
convenience, the whole M.alaj- Arcliipelago is described as a 
di\Tsion of the great continent of islands. 

IV. Botmdaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean 

On the East : the Pacific Ocean. 

On the South : the Indian Ocean. 

On the West : the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea; the Kuiua- 
Manych depression, the Caspian Sea. North of the Caspian 
the boundary between Enrojiean and Asiatic Russia is an^ 
iiTegular line,,w'hich follows tlie northern portion of the Ural 
Mountains, and ends at the Kara Sea on the Arctic Ocean. 
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V. Coasts. 

North Coast. This is low-lying, barren, and almost unin- 
habited. 

It is ice-bound for more than nine months in the year, and 
was completely e.vplored for the firet time by the Swedish 
na^^gato^ Nordcnskjold 'in 1878-79. He made the north- 
east passage from Europe to America, and found the 
northernmost point of the mainland. Cape Chelyuskin, at 
the end of the TainijT Peninsula, west of whieh the coast 
is indented by' tlie greae estuaries of the Ob and Yenisei. 

Tlic Liakhov Islands, or New Siberia, lie off this const, cast of 
the Taimyr Peninsula. 

East Cape, on Bering Strait, which separates Asia from America 
by a strait 30 miles broad, marks the end of tho northern 
coast. ‘ 

Fast Coast. This is marked by a number of openings, which 
are cut off front the Pacific Ocean by' chains of islands, and form 
almost land-locked seas. 

In the north, the Aleutian Islands cut off the Bering Sea, off 
which opens the Gulf of Anadyr. 

The great peninsula of Kamchatka, ending in Cape Lopatka, 
separates the Bering Sea from the foggy and desolate Sea 
of Okhotsk. 

The long, narrow Sakhalin Island forms part of the western 
bolder of Lliis sea, whieh is cut off by the barren Kurile 
Islands from tho Pacific Ocean. 

La Perouse Strait separates Sakhalin from Yezo, the northern- 
most island of the Japan group, and connects the Sea of 
Japan ndth the Sea of Okhotsk. ' 

The Japan Sea ends at the south of the Korea Peninsula, and 
communicates by the Korea Strait witli the East China Sea. 

North of the East Cliina Sea, which is cut off from tho Pacific by 
the Luchu Islands, long a subject of dispute between China 
and Japan, arc the Yellow Sea and tlie Gulf of Pe-chl-li. 

The large and important island of Formosa marks tlie southern 
end of the East China Sea. 

The China Sea extends from Formosa to Cape Bomania, the 
extreme south-east jmint of the Malay Peninsula. It'is 
cut off from the Pacific by the large group of the 
Philippine Islands, and from the Indian. Ocean by the 
Malay Peninsula, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
The Straits of Malacca connect it with the Indian Ocean. 
It has two imporlant gulfs: the Gulf of Siam and the 
Gulf of Tongking ; and the portion of Indo-China lying 
between them terminates in Cape Cambodia. The large 
island of Hainan lies east of the Tongking Gulf. 

J.G. ii 
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Tlic CJiinesc coast is high, rocky, broken np by small bays, 
and bordered by small islands, of which the best kno\wi 
is Hong-Kong. 

South Coast. This is occupied by three great peninsulas : 
Indo-CMna, India Proper, and Arabia, 

Tlic Bay of Bengal, in which are the Andaman and the Nicobar 
groups of islands, extends from the JIalacca Strait to Cape 
Comorin, the most southerly point of India. 

The large island of Ceylon lies oil the south-east end of India, 
separated from it by the Palk Strait 

The northern portion of the Indian Ocean betneen Arabia and 
India is called the Arabian Sea. Out of this opens in 'the 
north-west the Quit of Oman, connected with tlie Persian 

, Gulf, still further to the north-west, by the Strait of 
Ormuz. 

Ras-el-Hadd, south of the Gulf of Oman, is the enstcnimosL, 
point of Arabia. 

Off tlie south-west coast of India are the Inccadive Islands, 
and some distance south of them are the Maldlve Islands. 

The C|ulf of Aden, running west out of the Indian Ocean betw een 
Arabia and Africa, is connected with the southern end of 
the Red Sea by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in which is 
the British island of Perlm. 

The Red Sea, long and narrow, runs nearly north w cst between ' 
Arabia and Africa for 1100 miles. It ends in two narrow’ 
gulfs, Akaba and Suez. From the head of tiio latter gulf 
the Suez Canal leads to the Mediterranean Sea. 

, TT’es^ Coast. This is washed by three inland seas : the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea. ' 

■ , The eastern end of the Mediterranean washes the coast of . 
Syria, and has the large island of Cyprus in its noi tli-eastcni 
corner. 

North of Sj’rir. the peninsula of Asia Minor runs west, ter- 
minating in Cape Baba, and having tlie Mediterinnean on 
the south, the Aegean Sea, the Pardanelles Strait, the Sea 
of Marmora, and tlie Bosporus on the west, and the Black 
Sea on the north. 

The Aegean Sea is studded with the islands of the Giecian 
Archipelago. 

The Caspian Sea has Persia on the soutli, Russian Turkestan on 
the east, and Caucasia on the west. 

VI. Land Elevation or Relief. 

The ph 3 'sical map of Asia shows the most sti iking surface- 
features of the continent to be its extensive and loftv plateaux 
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iiig !i niiigc 1000 miles Imig oxtencling from tlic Indus to tlio 
Ri.ilmmputi-i. 

Tlic TTnimiaja conl^in the Iiiglicst. penks in (he ^rorld. Mount 
Everest just c'cceods 29,0{M) feet. 

North of the Indus the Hindu Kush range runs west tlirough 
Afghanisu-m from the pouthern edge of the Pamir Plateau. 

Tlie Karakoram muge, also not th of the Indus, runs south- 
east from the Pamirs. 

The Kuen-lun range, with peaks of over 20,000 feet, runs east 
from the Pamirs, ami forms part of the northprn edge of the 
Plateau of I'ihot 

The Altyn-tagh (1 1,000 feet) branches oil' north-cast from the 
Kuenhm lange, and, nith the Nan-ahan Mountains further 
cast, continues the nortliern edge of (ho Tihcthn Plateau. 

Tlie Inshan Mountains to the nortli-cnst of China fonn the 
Bouth-oastern houndarj* of the Gobi Desert, while the 
Great Klilngan iMountains bound it on the cast. 

The north-cnstcni and fiout)i-c<tstern edges of the Tibetan 
plateau break up into ranges which extend through Chinn 
and Indo-China. 

The Tian-shan range starts from lire north-east of tlic Pamir 
plateau, and i-uns north-east for IfiOO miles, enclosing between 
it and the Kuen-hm range tlie comparatively low-lying country 
of Chinese Turkestan. It has lieights of over 25,000 feet 

Nortli-cast of the Tian-sliaii range are ' 

the Altai Jlountains ; 
the Sayan Mountains ; 
the YaWonovoI Mouutnins ; 

the Stanovoi Mountains, ■whicli extend to Rcring Strait. 

The Sullman range, on the west of the Indus river, lasing to 
upwards of 12,000 feet, forms tlio eastern edge of the Iran 
plateau 

The Elburz Mountains, circling lound the EOiithcrn end of the 
G.aspiaii and rising to about 19,000 feet, arc connected by 
continuous higli land uith the Hindu Kusli, and form part 
of tlic northern edge of the linn plateau. 

Further north-u’est arc the mountains of Armenia, with Mount 
Ararat, lG,92j feet. In Asia Minor the Taurus Range, 

• i-ising to near 12,000 feet, runs along the coast of the 

Mediterranean. 

The Caucasus !Mountains run north-west from the Caspian to 
the Black Sea, and rise in Mount Elbruz to 18,600 feet. 

The Ural Mountains are a range of insignificant height forming 
part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. * 
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Volcanoes — 

There are active volcanoes in Kamchatka and Ja])anr 
Plains — 

The Great Plain of Northern Asia lies north and west of 
the plateaux which occupy the greater part of the continent. 
It stretches with little interruption, from the -Caspian Sea to 
the Yenisei, and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Caspian tiie Great Plain 
is, like tliat sea itself, below ordinary sea-level, and it is 
here continuous with the Steppes of Russia Proper. But 
over the greater part of its extent it lies above sea-level, 
thougli it never rises above 500 feet. 

The soutticrn portion is partly desert, but chiefly grassy 
steppe, affording pasturage for vast herds of sheep and 
camels. 

Further nortli the Great Plain is covered with forest, but this 
dies away near the Arctic Circle, and is succeeded by the 
marshy, moss-grown tundras which border the Arctic 
Ocean, and are frozen for the greater part of the year. 

The other plains of Asia are cither narrow coast strips, or form 
the basins of the great rivers. 

The Plain of Mesopotamia extends nortli-west from the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Great Plain of India extends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea, lying between the Himalaya and the plateau 
of the Deccan. 

The Great Plain of China occupies the lower basins of the rivers 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Deserts — 

1 Con.siderable parts of Asia are desert or arid steppe, or salt 
marsh incapable of cultivation. The largest desert is the 
Desert of Gobi 'or Shamo, occupying most of southern 
Mongolia. Considerable parts of Arabia and Northern Persia, 
India between the Indus and the Aravalli Mountains, and the 
tundras in Siberia, are also desert 

VTI. Bivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The rivers of Asia may be divided into two classes ; 
fl) those that flow to the sea, and 
(2) those that flow to inland seas or lakes. 

The second class is a special feature of the Asian river-system. 
Africa is the only otlier continent that lias any considerable 
inland drainage. 
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Anotlicf remarkable feature of the drainage system of this con- 
tinent is that the great mountain ranges forming the edges 
of the plateaux arc not real water-partings, hut are broken 
through hj' most of the great rivers, winch take their rise 
nuthin the plateaux. 

(1) Rivers draining to the Arctic Ocean: the Ob, the 
Yenisei, and the Lena, 

The first two rise within the Mongolian plateau. 

Tlie last has its origin on the outer northern slopes. 

All three arc great rivers, upwards of .SOOO miles in length. 
Daring the short summer they are, with tlieir eastern and 
western tributaries, important channels of tiade. But for 
the greater part of the year they arc frozen. 

(2) Rivers draining to the seas connected vrith the Pacific 
Ocean: the Amur, the Hoang-ho, the Yang-tse-Kiang, tlie 
Mehong. All these, e.xcept the last, have their origin beyond 
the mountain ranges that form the eastern edges of the great 
central plateau. 

(3) Rivers flowing to the Indian Ocean: the Salwin, 
the Irawadi, the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges ilow into the 
Bay of Bengal ; the Indus flows into the Arabian Sea ; the 
Tigris and the Euphrates pour their united streams into the 
Persian Gulf. 

(4) Rivers flowing inland. Nearly one-fourth of the whole 
continent drains inland. 

The most important system of inland drainage is that of 
, the Aral Sea, which receives, through the rivers Oxus (Amu- 
Darya) and Jaxartes (Sir-Daiya), the draijiage of the Great 
Pamir and the western slopes of the Tian-Shan range. Both 
rivers are about 1200 miles long. 

The Pdver Ural flows -to the Caspian., 

Lakes — ' 

Compared nuth, other continents, Asia has few large fresh- 
water lakes. 

- Tlie largest is Lake Baikal (1.3,000 square miles) in the highlands 
of Southcrh Siberia, whoso waters flow to the Yenisei. 

The other lakes of importance arc all salt or brackish, ahd are 
in most cases the shrunken remains of ranch larger expanses of 
water. 

The Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, for example, wore 
once part of a liuge inland sea, and now occupy the lowest de- 
pressions of the old’ sea bed. 
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Tlio Caspian (170,000 square miles) is the largest lake in the 
world, and is 85 feet holow the level of the Black Sea. It 
is about the size of the province of Madras together Mith 
Mysore and Coorg. 

TJie Sea of Aral (26,000 square miles) is 245 feet above the Caspian 
Sea. 

Lake Balkhash (8000 square miles), near the western slopes of 
the Tian-SImn, was also once much larger than at present. 

Smaller lalces are Loh-nor in Chinese Turkestan, which receives ' 
through the Tarim River the whole of the drainage of the 
Chinese Turkestan depression, and Eoko-nor, 10,500 feet 
above sea-level, on the Tibetan plateau. 

Lake Hamim in Persia receives, through the River Eelmand, most 
of tlie diainage of Afghanistan. 

Lake Van, in the highlands between Armenia and Kurdistan, 
and Lake Urumiya, in north-western Persia, are both 
eentres of inland drainage. Li Palestine, the intensely salt 
Bead Sea, the lowest hake in the world, receives the drainage 
of the Jot dan valley. 

VIII. Climate. 

Every variety of climate is to be found in Asia. 

Nevertheless, owing to the .arrest of moisture-bearing 
winds from the Southern Ocean by the mountain masses th.at 
stretch across the continent from west to east, the climate of 
the greater part of Asia is marked by extremes of heat and 
cold, and by great dryness. This is equally true of tlie lofty 
table-land of Tibet .and of the low-lying tundras of Siberia. 
Difference of altitude .and difference of latitude do iiot affect 
the general character of the climate, but merely determine the 
intensity of the exti ernes of heat and cold, and the relative 
duration of the hot and cold seasons. Thus, in ni.any parts of 
Northern Siberia, the ground is permanently frozen, and for 
several mouths of the year mercury is a solid. The hot season 
Lasts only a few weeks, but, while it lasts, the heat is intense. 
Further south the hot se.aso'n lasts longer and the cold is less 
intense, but the climate is still one of extremes 

The more northerly countries away' from the influence of the 
central mountain mass, China Proper and Japan in the east., 
Asia Minor and parts of Sy'ria and Persia in the west^ have a 
climate which is mainly' tempenate. Owing to the moderating 
influence of the Ktiro Sivo, or “Black Stream,” an ocean 
current in the Pacific corresponding with the Gulf Stream in 
the Atlantic^ the climate of Japan is pleasant and temperate. 

The three great peninsulas of the south, Arabia, India, and 
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Lido-Cliina, have climates which are mainly tropical, varying 
from the hot-dry, which preponderates in Arabia, South Persia, 
-and north-west Pidia, to the hot-moist, which preponderates 
in Indo-China. 

Tlie Indian Ocean is the region of the monsoons, the 
regular winds which blow landwards during the hot and rainy 
part of the year, and away from the land for the rest of the 
year. / Tlie 'south-west monsoon brings i-ain, which falls 
heavily on the western coast of Peninsular India and over 
Bengal and Indo-China, and finally exhausts itself'on the outer 
slopes of the Himalaj’a and on the mountains of Indo-China 
Half the jrainfall of Asia is spent on India and Indo-China ; 
in parts of Assam it is upwards of 500 inches per annum. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Corresponding with its wide range of climate, Asia has a great 
variety of plant and animal life. 

Among tiopical trees the teak, hamboo, cocoa-nut and date 
palms, banyan and plantain are specially noteworthy. 

Coffee is indigenous in Arabia; the tea plant in China; the 
rose, the peach and other fruit trees in Central Asia. 

Aromatic plants flourish in Arabia, spice plants in Ceylon and 
Indo-China. 

The elephant, tiger, buffalo, and bear arc common in India and 
Indo-China. The tiger is found as far north as Manchuria, 
and the buffalo is indigenous in China. 

The horse, ass, ox, sheep, and goat, are natives of Centra.1 
Asia. 

The yak and the large wild sheep called the ovis poll are charac- 
teristic of Tibet. 

Both varieties of camel, the single-humped and tlie double- 
humped, belong to Western Asia. 

In Siberia the sable, the ermine, the white polar bear, and the 
reindeer are characteristic. 

Tlie peacock and the domestic fowl are indigenous in India and 
Indo-China. 

Poisonous snakes are common in the tropics ; the best known is 
the cobra. 

PopubATioN — i ^ People. 

The population of Asia is now estimated at about 850 millions, 
nearly three-fifths of the total population of the globe.- Asia lias 
more than twice the population of Europe, but it is less densely, 
populated, that is, it has fewer inhabitants to the square mile. 
It has about 50 inhabitants per square mile. Europe has 106. 
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But no otlier continent lias more than 14 inhahitantg to the 
square mile. 

Tin’s vast population is very unequally distributed. 

The Pamir plateau, the tundras bordering the Aretic circle, the 
desert of Gobi, and the Turkestan depression arc almost 
uninhabited. 

On the other hand the plains of the Ganges, the Yang-tsc-Kiang, 
and the Hoang-ho are among the most thickl}' populated 
parts of the world. 

India and China Proper alone contain about three-fourths of 
the total population of Asia. 

Races and Languages — 

The inhabitants of Asia for the most part belong to two 
stocks : the white or Caucasian and the yellow or Mongolian. 
South-western Asia and India are chiefly occupied by the 
former; Indo-Cliina, China, Japan, and the rest of the continent 
north of the central highlands, by the latter. 

Religions — 

The chief religions ai'c Buddhism, Hinduism, and Muham- 
madanism. 

Buddhism, an offshoot from Hinduism, is the relirion of about 
425 millions of people. It prevails chiefly in CInna, Japan, 
Indo-China, and Ceylon. 

BUnduism is professed by more than two-tbirds of tlie in- 
habitants of India (about 217 millions). 

hlahauunadanism is professed by about 120 millions of Asiatics. 
It is the prevailing religion of south-western Asia. 

Christianity is spreading gradually in parts of the continent. 

Many of the hill tribes, and many of the native inhabitants of 
Siberia, arc animists,’ and there are still a few “fire-wor- 
shippers ” in Persia and India. 

XI. Products. 

Minerals — 

Asia has great mineral wealtli, and has been famous from time 
' immemorial for precious stones and the more valuable metals, 
though, hitherto, its stores of some of the more useful minerals 
have been little utilized. 

Gold and other precious metals arc abundant in the Altai Moun- 
. tains in Siberia. 

Iron ore is found in most Asiatic countries, but the metal is 
extracted only on a small scale. 

' See Introduction, p. 100. 
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Coal exists in enorinons quantities in China, and is found in 
Siberia, Persia, Asia Minor, Japan, and India. It is mined 
on the large scale in India, which is at present tlie greatest 
coal-producing coimtry of Asia. 

Copper is c.vtraetcd in Japan, India, and Siberia. 

Tin is obtained in large quantities in tbe Malay Peninsula, 
which produces about half the world’s supply of this metal. 

Petroleum is very largely produced in Southern Caucasia. It is 
also found in Indo-China. 

Rock salt is found in beds in India. Large quantities of salt 
arc obtained by the evaporation of sea water, and, in China, 
from brine springs. 

Vegetable Products — 

Cereals arc not cultivated above lat. 63° N., but India, China, 
Indo-China, Japan, and Asia Minor produce large erops of 
rice, millet, maize, and wheat. Rice is the staple food- 
crop in hot moist countries with an ample water supply. 

Sug^-cane is largely grown in Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia. 

Spices, gums and resins, and drugs are characteristic products 
of Southern Asia. 

Tobacco is grown in India, Asia Minor, and Japan, 

Cotton is grown in India, China, Asia Minor, Caucasia, and 
- Turkestan. 

Jute is a very important product of north-eastern India. 

Teak wood is the most valuable product of the forests of India, 
and Indo-China. 

Industries and Manufactures — 

Tea is one of the most valuable products of India, Ceylon, 
, China, and Japan. 

Opium is still made from the opium poppy in India, Persia, 
and' China, but the manufacture is being greatly curtailed. 

The Silk-worm culture is important in China, Japan, Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, and Turkestan. Silk is manufactured 
on the large scale from raw' silk in China, Japan, and India. 

Cotton w'caviiig is a rapidly growing industry in India, Japan, 
and China, and in India there is a considerable manufac- 
ture of gunny — a coarse cloth — from raw jute. 

Indigo is still manufactured in parts of Northern India, but the 
industry is a declining one. 

Coir fibre, prepared from itho outer husk of the cocoa-nut, is 
obtained on the coasts of India and Cliina. 

XII. Means of Communication. 

Trade and commerce depend greatly on the facilities for 
^ internal and external communication. As roads are improved 
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niifl reiulorod safe, ti'aclc oxpaiidH. Ooniinen'o witli China and 
Japan lias de\L‘Io)K;d l■^lornn>n.sh sinci* jifirt.s in (lic.se countries 
rverc thrown open to the world. 

On the whole, Asia is liadly oil for nicanH of internal cnin- 
innnieation Tlie ordinary trade routes of the interior are of 
the ludest description, and have changed little for centuries 

India has iimiiy good roads, but there is no through road con- 
necting India with China, oi with Central Aaia. 

Siberia ha.s .i magnificent system of nntcr communication, e.v- 
tendmg, by means of the trihiitrirics of its great rivers, from 
the Urals to the Paeifio, but it can onlj' lio u»cd in the 
short snniuici. 

India and China, too, have gro.it natural waterways, hut over 
large part-s of Asia these nie entiredy vi anting. 

India lias the most cnniplete railway Bystem. In Russian Asia a 
rail wav connects ( hcCaspinti Sea with Ikilchara and Tashkent, 
and it is eontimied p.ist the Anil Sea to Oifiibnrg in Eurojiean 
Russia. Tlic gre.at .Siherian raibiny conneets tlie niilnnys of 
Kni-ojie with Vlndivostok, Pott Arthur, and I’ekmg. 

Japan also has more than (>,000 miles of railway. 

Telegraphic communication exists hetween Till the, ]iiiiiei])al 
towns in India, Cliin.i, and Jap.in. Ihirapennd Asiaarecoii- 
neolcd by a Imo whioii runs fitim Constantinoiilo to tlie head 
of thepci'sinn Gulf, and another line rims finin 'J'lflis in the 
Cineasiis abo to the head of the Gulf, where dioth ate con- 
nected with a line which passes through Bahichistan to 
India. A lino abo passc.s from ICui'openn Rnssia right 
across Siberia to tlio Pacific, wlicn' it joins a submaunc 
calile winch runs near tlic coa.st. of Cliiiia tiirmigh the 
Straits of Malacca and ncros.s the 15.iy of Bengal to Madras. 
'J’lieio IS al.'O a suhmaiine cable from India to the top of llio 
Red Sc.a via Aden. 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

Foreign Trade. 

The foreign trade of Asia is very, large!}’ in the Imnds of 
Europe.an.s, and is very great. The e.xporUs aic chiefly raw 
materials, and the imports manufactured products. 

Imports — 

The chief imports .are cotton, linen, and silk goods, articles 
of clothing, the useful metals, aud machinery. 

Exports — 

The principal exports are tea, silk, cotton, dye-stuffs, oil- 
seeds, coffee, spices, rice, wool, jute, timber, and petroleum. 
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CoMMERctAT. Ports — < 

TIic chief conuncrcial ports arc Smyrna, in Asia Minor ; Bombay 
and Calcutta, in India; Colombo, in Ceylon ; Sin^pore, at 
the end of the Mnlaj’ Peninsula ; Hong-Kong and Shanghai, 
in Cliina ; and YoRohama, in Japan. 

I.STERNAL Trade — 

Tlic internal trade of Asia, owing to the dinicultics of land 
communication, is comparativclj' small. Cotton, wool, silk, 
fora and akins, tea, fruit, and horses arc the principal 
commodilics. 

XIV. Government and Political Subdivisions. 

E.xccpt in British India, parks of Russian Asia, and in Japan, 
Asi.i c;innot be wiid to enjoy civtli/,ed government. 

The counti ics of Asia may be divided into four political groups : 

1. Southern Asia : countries under British or Frencli 

control 

2. Eastern Asia : the Buddhist States 

3. Northern Asia : Russian Territory. 

4. Western Asia; the Muhaiumadnu Slates 

Group 1 comprises the Indian Empire, the Malay Peninsula,. 
Slam, and French Indo-Chlna. 

Group 2 comprises the Chinese Empire and Japan. 

Group 3 comprises Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and Caucasia. 

Group 4 comprises Turkey In Asia, Arabia, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan. 

QuiarioKs. 

1. In comparing Asia M'ith the other continents what do wc find 
especially noteworthy ? 

2. Why arc Asia and Europe said to form really ono continent? 
What name has hcen given to it? 

3. What aie the principal straits on the cast of Asia? What 
seas do they connect? 

4. Desenhe the positions of Sakhalin, Formosa, Hainan, Ceylon, 
the Maldives, and I’enm. 

5. Make a list of the platcauiJ of Asia, and name the mountain 
ranges hounding them. 

C, Which of the rivers of Asia liavo their origin in the great 
central higlilnnds ? Moke a list of the rivers of Asia arranged 
according to length. 

7. What parts of Asia are drained by rivers flowing to inland 
seas or lakes? Name the rivers and the lakes into which they 
flow. How does Lake Baikal compare, in regard to size, with the 
largest lakes of the other continents ? 
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8. Wliat is ^lie special character of the climate over the greater 
part of Asia? Where do we find a climate most like tliat of 
Western Europe ? Why ? 

9. Mention some plants and animals that are indigenous to Asia. 

10. How do you account for the dense population of the plains of 
China Proper, and of the basin of the lower Ganges ? 

11. Explain clearly what is meant by saying that Asia has a 
population of 4:7 inhabitants to the square mile. 

12. What parts of Asia are richest in minerals ? Where are coal, 
tin, petroleum, and gold chiefly found ? 

13. How is Asia situated ns regards means of internal communi- 

cation ? Wliat drawbacks arc some of the largest rivers subject to 
considered as highways of trade ? , - . 

14. How do you explain the fact that Asia chiefly imports 
manufactured products, and exports raw materials ? 

15. Give approximately tlie latitude and longitude of the chief 
commercial ports of Asia. 

16. Into what political groups may the countries of Asia be 
divided? Describe the geographical position of the countries in 
each group, and name their capitals. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

I. Introductory. 

India is marked off so clearly from the rest of Asia by its 
natural boundaries that it is commonly thought of and spoken 
of as a single country. But this is neitlier historically nor 
actually true. Different parts of India differ gi-eatly in physical 
features, fertility of soil, climate, and products ; and also in the 
chaiacter of their inhabitants. 

There are also great differences of race, language, and religion. 
These are chiefly due to the immigrations into India of various 
i-aces from ver 3 ' early times. Such immigrants partly displaced 
the original inhabitants, forcing them into the more distant and 
inaccessible parts of the country, and partly mingled with them; 
Tliey, in their turn, were distui'bed ny the entrance of other 
immigrants. 

Again, India has been frequently invaded by force of arms, 
and, until quite recent times, a stable government was never 
established over the whole of the land. 'J’hc struggle for power, 
with its attendant evils, misrule, and w.ant of security for life 
and property, was always going on somewhere. 
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India, therefore, is rather a collection of countries. As its 
general civilization improves under a settled form of govern- 
ment which gives the inhabitants the advantage of peace and 
quietness, India will, no doubt, tend more and more to become 
really one country. 

II. Geogfraphical Situation. 

India is divided into two almost equal parts by the Tropic of 
Qincer. 

The tropical southern half of India Proper juts out frori tliQ 
mainland of Asia into the Indian Ocean to within eight degrees 
of the Equator. In the north, India reaches the latitude of 
southern Spain, so that it extends over nearly thirty degrees of 
latitude. The 80th meridian of east longitude passes a little 
west of Madras. Hence the earth makes nearly a quarter of a 
revolution after it is noon in India before it is noon in England. 
Measured directly on the globe India is about one-fifth of the 
way round the world from England. 

The most northerly point is in the Karakoram Mountains in the 
extreme north of Kashmir. 

The most easterly point is on the Mekong River in Indo-China. 

The most southerly point is Cape Comorin. 

* The most westerly point is on the western frontier of Balu. 
chistan. 

III. Size and Shape 

Tlie territory included within the Indian Empire exceeds 
1,800,000 square miles. This area is more than fifteen times 
that of the United Kingdom, and amounts to nearly one-sixth 
of the total area of the British Empire. 

About one million square miles arc directly under British rule. 
The rest consists of Native States and Agencies, and the 
small possessions of France and Portugal. 

The greatest length of India from the north of Kaslimir to,Capo 
Comorin is 2,022 miles, and its greatest breadth, from the 
easternmost point of Burma to the ■westernmost point of 
Baluchistan, is 2520 miles. The total length of the land 
I frontier is about 6000 miles, and of the coast-line nearly 

9000 miles. 

The portion of the Indian Empire that lies south of the Tropic 
of Cancer may bp roughly described as having the shape of 
two triangles with their bases on the tropic : a larger one, 
consisting of peninsular India, and a smaller One, forming 
part of the Indo-China peninsula. 

The part of India north of the Tropic is irregular in shape. 
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rv. Boundaries 

On the North, India has one of fciie most striking natural 
boundaries in the -n'orid. Tliis is, for most' of its length, the 
Himalaya, and, in the extreme north, parts of the Hindu 
Kush and the Karakoram Mountains. 

On the West, the land boundaries are the hill country sejiarat- 
ing it from Afghanistan, and the rrestern border of Baluchistan. 

On the Bast, the boundai^- is an irregular line, -which, from 
the north-east comer of Upper Burma to the Mekong River, 
.separates India from Cliina. It then follows the Mekong so 
long as that river divides British from French Indo-China, and 
tlien moves across to the Sal-win River along the northern 
border of Siam. Thence it runs south along the western border 
of Siam to the narrow isthmus of EIra in the Malay Peninsula, 
and there it meets the Baj' of Bengal at Point Victoria. 

V. Coasts. 

Burmese Coast. Starting from Point Victoria, the southern- 
most point of Burma, the coast line runs north to the Gulf of 
Martaban. Off the southern part of tins coast axe the 
numerous islands, mostly uninhabited, of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. From the head of the Gulf of Martaban the coast 
runs west, indented by the numerous inlets of the Irawadi 
'Delta, of which the most important is the Rangoon River, to 
Cape Negrais. Here the coast line turns sharply north, and the 
mountainous ArakanCoast,withitsmai)ycrecksand islands, tends 
gradually west to the head of the Bay of Bengal above Chittagong. 

Bast Coast of India Proper. This runs in a westei-ly direction 
along the Sundarbans, tlirough which the deltaic disti'ibutaries 
of the Brahmaputra and Ganges find their way to the sea. to 
the Hugli, the most -eestern mouth of the Gauges, and the 
entrance to tlio port of Calcutta. From this point the coast 
proceeds generally south-west to the Kistna Delta, and then 
tlie Coromandel Coast lams south' to Cape Calimere, at the 
nortliern cud of Palk Strait, which separates India fi’om Ccj'lon. 

The ca.st coast lias feu indentations, and no good harbour. 

Point Palmyras and Palse Point in Oiissa arc Ibe most important 
jirojcctions. 

Tlic soul liom end of Talk Strait is almost blocked by tho lino of 
coral reefs and .sand banks knou n as Adam’s Bridge.^ SoiiUi 
of tin’s the Gulf of Manaar, between India and tho west of 
Ceylon, extends to Cape Comorin. 

I India will shortly be connected with Ce} Ion by a raibv.ay making use 
of Adam’s Bridge. 
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West Coast. Tliis runs north and sliglitly west from Cape 
Comorin to the Gulf of Cambay. The soutliern part of it is called 
the Malabar Coast. It is almost as unbroken as the east 
coast, and there is no good harbour except Bombay, which is 
one of the finest in the world. North of the Gulf of Cambay 
the peninsula of Kathia\7g,r projects west, and forms the 
southern boundary of the opening called the Gulf of Cutcb, 
leading inland to the Ranns of Cutch, which are salt marshes 
or shallow lagoons, according to the season of the year. 

From Cutch the coast continues north-west, past the mouths of 
the Indus, to the port of Karachi, and then proceeds west 
to Gwatax Bay on the Persian frontier. 

VI. Land Elevation or Relief. 

The clearest notion of the relief of India is got by supposing 
it sunk 1000 feet below its present level. 

If this -were done Peninsular India would become an island 
separated from the mainland of Asia by a channel of the sea 
connecting the Arabian Sea with the Bay of Bengal, and 
deepest at the two ends where now ai e Sind and Lower Bengal. 
The Himalaya and the Suliman Mountains would form a 
stupendous and unbroken mainland coast-line, e.xtending from 
the Brahmaputra in north Assam to the neighbourhood of 
Karachi, while a narrow gulf would run far up the Brahmaputra 
valley. The deltaic portion of Lower Burma would disappear, 
and the valley of the Irawadi would become a gulf of very 
irregular shape, reaching up to the Cliinese frontier. The east 
coast of the island of Peninsular India would be greatly 
indented. Gulfs running far inland would take the place of the 
Mabanadi and the Godavari basins, and the Kistna and 
Kavari basins would foi'm smaller gulfs The west coast would 
' he much less broken, but long inlets of the sea would mai’k the 
present courses of the Tapti and Narbada, south of which the 
west coast would have continuous high land along its whole length. 
Plains— 

The plains of India are the parts submerged in the imaginary 
picture just given. Thej^ consist of 

1. A great tract of country between the foot of the Himalaya 
and the highlands of Peninsular India, extending from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. This tiact, which 
comprises some of the most fertile parts of India, and 
which is known specially as ‘The Plains,’ is the country 
watered by the three great rivers of India : the Indus, the 
Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and their tributaries. 
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2. Tho lotror Jn«in of tlir Im«acli in Utiriim. 

A iiarroiv strip roiuul the const of fVninsulnr Iiuliiv, iiuich 
narrower on the west side tlmn on tlie rnst, wliere the low 
country extends inlnnd tij» the Itnsins nf the great rivers. 


Pi,ATK,\t;x — 

TJie gr&itor part of PeiiiiiRtilnr Tntli.n is 1000 feet nnd tipwnrds 
in height, .nnd forms oxleiisivo }il.n.le.m.v or Inhlclutids. 

1. Immediately south of the Oarigcs plain n holt of high land 
stn'tclies across India frotn Jyower Bengal to near the nest 
coast. 

d’lie eastern jaortion cotnpri*-es Chotn, Kagpur atid the 
Orissa hill tracts, ntul is honiidcil on the south by tlie basin 
of the Malianadt ivud iIk trihntaries. 

The central portion comnri.se.a puts of Central Indta nnd 
the Central Provinces, ami is connected on tlie south with 
the Deccan Plateau. 

Tho wesfent portion conipriso.s jnris of Central India and 
Rajput.ana, ami is bmuidial on the sontli by tbo valley of 
the Narbada, 

2 The Deccan,* tlie gre.it jihale.au of tlie sonlh, orcnjiies most of 
the rcnmiiidrr of Peninsnlnr Jmlin. It is highest in tho 
sve.-t, where it falls nbrnplly to tlie narrow jiliiin of the 
west eoast. 'llio c.isteni edge is only elcarly marked in 
pl.aecfl, especially for some dist.ance north of the Godavari, 
avhere tlie de^i ent to the i n't coast jilain i.s most nliriijit. 

I'liis edge of the jilate.ui in known ns the E.-mtcrn Ghatn, 
and the raised edge nmnitig jnr.illel to flie a\e.st const in 
eddied the Western Oliafn. 

Tho Dcccan conijirises jnrts of tlie Central Provinces. 
Bombay, .atid Hadras, and ihe avliole of the Nntiso .Stktc of 
Hyderabad. 

3, Tlie Kysoro Plateau to the south is loutinuous with tlie 
Dcccan. and its aver.igc height is over 20()0 feet. It eoin- 
priseH the Native State of Mysoro and jiaiL of the preivince 
of Madras. 


AIOtT.XT.tlKB — 

0) Tho Himalaya. TJiis miglity r.ange of mountaiii.s risc.s 
abrupt! V from tlic plains of Norlhcni linlin. atid o.vtends fioni 
tiio Jiititis iti tlie iiortli f»f K.aslmiir to tlie llralimajmtni in 
Upjier Assam. Iks general direction fiotn the Indus to IMount 
Everest i.s sonlh-east, and it then runs nearly east (o the 
Brabinapntni. The total length of tho ninge is about I.;00 
!nile.s, .and its liie;idth varie.s from ItlO to f!iO miles. It has 

*= the •South.’ • 
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an average elevation of 17,000 to 19,000 feet, and about forty 
peaks are known wliicli exceed 24,000 feet. 

The best known of ttiese are, beginning from the west : 

' Nanga Parbat, near the Indus, 26,629 feet ; 

Nanda Devi, 25,661 feet ; 

Dhauallglri, 20,826 feet ; 

Gosainthan, 26,305 feet ; 

Mount Everest or Gaurl Sankar, 29,002 feet ; 

Kanchinjinga, 28,156 feet; and 

Chumalari, 23,933 feet. 

(2) Tire Karakoram Mountains and the Hindu Kusk, 
branch out south-east and south-west respectively from the^ 
Pamir Plateau, and form part of the boundary of North 
Kashmir. Both ranges liave peaks of upwards of 20,000 feet. 
Mount Godwin Austen, 28,265 feet, in the Karakoram range, 
is the second highest mountain in the world. 

South of the Hindu Kush, between the Indus and the 
frontier of Afghanistan, is a rugged and little-known mountain 
country, the home of the wild border tribes The best known 
range is the Safed Koh, running east and west between the 
Kabul and Kuram rivers, and rising to over 15,000 feet. 

(3) The Suliman Range runs jiai-allel to the Indus and west 
of it, averaging 7000 feet in height. The highest point is 
Takht-i-Suliman, 11,300 feet. 

Ranges of Peninsular India. The high land of Peninsular 
India rises in places into'well-defined mountain ranges. 

The Aravalli Hills, in Rajputana, form a continuous range,’ 
averaging 2000 feet. Tliey run south-west from A Jin ere to 
near Mount Abu, 5050 feet higli. 

The Vindbya Hills run for nearly 600 miles along the northern 
border of the Narbada Valley in Central India. Thej"^ rise 
to about 2500 feet. 

The Satpura Range runs parallel to the Vindhya Hills, between 
the Narbada ami Tapti rivers. It has an average height of 
over "2000 feet, and, in the Pachmarhi Hills in the Central 
Pi evinces, rises to 4500 feet. 

The Western Gbats run close along the Western edge of the 
Deccan plateau from south of the Tapti to the Nilgiri Hills 
in Madras. They average 4000 feet in height and are 
generally thirty to forty miles from the sea. 

■ The Nilgiri Hills rise at the southern end of the Mysore plateau 
and are the meeting point of theAVestei'n Ghats and the 
ranges which are known as the Eastern Ghats. 

The highest point is Dodabetta, 8760 feet. 
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The ranges in tlie east of the peninsula are not so continuous 
and not so high as the Western Ghats, so that the name 
Eastern Ghats, whicli is sometimes given to them, is not 
very suitable. North of the Godavari, irregular groups of 
hills rise to nearly 5000 feet, and, from a point within 
thirty miles of the coast, north-west of Madras, a fairly 
dehned range runs south-west to the Nilgiris. 

South of the Nilgiris, separated by a gap of about twenty-five 
miles, rise the Anamalal Hills, the highest point of which 
(8840 feet) is also the highest point in Peninsular India. 
Ranges of less height, gradually getting narrower, continue 
to Cape Comorin. 

• The mountain system of India, east of the Bralimaputra, is 
entirely different from that of Peninsular India. 

In the extreme north of the Indo-China peninsula almost 
unknown extensions of the eastem Himalaya break up into 
parallel ranges, gradually decreasing in height as they run 
south througli the peninsula. The Patkal Mountains in the 
north divide Upper Burma from Assam, and are continued 
west into Assam by the Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. 

To the south numerous parallel rangtes form the Chittagong 
and Arakan Hill Tracts. Other ranges separate the valleys 
of the Chindwin, the Irawadi, the Salwin, and the Mekong > 
in Upper Burma, and the valleys of tjio Irawadi, the 
Sittaung, and Salwin in Lower Burma. A branch of the 
range between the Salwin and Mekong continues down 
the Malay Peninsula, and is known as the Tenasserim Yoma. 

Passes — 

The passes over the mountain frontier of India are of great 
interest. By them the bands of immigrants and invaders, 
to whom are due its great variety of race and language, have 
entered the country at various times. 

The best known are those of the nortli-west : the Bolan Pass in 
British Baluchistan on the road to Kandahar, and the 
Kliyber Pass, west of Peshawar, on the road to Kabul. 

The passes over the northern mountains all excee'd 14,000 feet. 

The most used are the Karakoram Pass, leading from Kashmir 
to Chinese Turkestan, and the Jelap-La Pass, lending 
from Sikkim into Tibet. 

The passes leading from Burma into China, are not so high; 
but they occur in countiy little known and difficult of access. 

yil. Rivers. 

Northern System. (1) Tlie Indus (2000 miles) rises in the 
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Tibetan ])lale<au in about the longitude of Allababacl, near tlic 
sources of tlie Sutlej aiul Ibalimaputia. 

(2) TIic Ganges (liiOO miles), and its groat tributary the 
Jumna, both nse on the Indian side of the Himalaya. 

(3) The Brakmaputra (1800 miles) rises near the Indus in 
Tibet, bnt flows east behind the Himalaya, and round the 
c;istorn end of the range into Aasam. 

These three great river.s and their tributaries bring to the ])lains 
of India the whole drainage of the Hiuialnya : that of the 
nortliern side ns ■well ns tlio southern. They also bring 
part of the drainage of the Karakoram, the Hindu Kush, 
and the Suliman Mountains. Moreover, through their 
tributaries from the south, thej' receive much of the 
drainage of the northern portion of the plateau of Penin- 
hular India. 

The Birerfi of Peniimilar India. Flowing to the west coast: 
the Narbada and Tapti. 

Flowing to the east coast: the Mabanadi, Godavari, Kistna, 
and Kavari. 

Owing to the greater height of the Western Ghats the 
slope of Peninsular India is eastwards, and the drainage 
tako.s this direction. Hence, and also \)Dea\»se of the ncar- 

‘ ness of the Western Ghats to the sea, there arc no rivers of 
importance flowing to the west coa.st south of U»c Tapti; 
The large rivers all flow cast. 

Rivers cast of the Jirahmaputm. The most important of these 
is the Irawadi, Tins river is more than 1000 miles long, and 
rises on the southern slopes of the water-pai ting separating the 
Irawadi from the Brahmaimtra valley in the extreme north of 
Burma. Its course througlmut it-s length is generally south. 
Its delta begins more tiian 100 miles from the sea, the best 
known distn'butai-ies being the Bassein River in the west 
and the Rangoon River im the cast. 

The Solwin, though it is believed to have its source in the east 
of the Tibet plateau near that of tlic Yang-tse-Kiang, is, 
on account of tlic narrovriicss of its vallc 3 ’ and the scanty 
miiifidl of Tibet, a much smaller river limn the Irawadi. 
Its coui-se is genernllj' south, and it enters the Gulf of 
Martaban near Moulmein. 

Lakes — 

Tlic onij' lakes of any size arc ; 
the Wular Lake in liashmir; 

the Kolar Lake, wliielr fills a depression lictVvcen the deltas 
of the Godavari and Kistna; 
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the Cliilka Lake in the boiitli of Orissa, and PuUkat Lake in 
Madras, both connected witii the sea ; 
the Sambbar Lake, a shallow salt lake-in Rajputana. 

VIII. GUmate. 

Four causes liave an important bearing upon the climate ' 
of India. 

1. Latitude. Half the country is within the tropics. Hence 
every place in this half has the sun vertical at noon twice 
a year. 

2. Elevation. A rise in height of 1000 feet causes a 
lowering of temperature of about three degrees. Hence the 
hills are cooler than the' plains, and the climate of the plateau 
of Peninsular India is modified by its elevation. 

3. The Indian Ocean with its branches forms a great mass 
of water which supplies moisture to the winds blowing from 
it over India. 

4. The mountain wall of the Himalaya shuts off India 
from Tibet, and arrests the moisture-bearing winds from the 
ocean. It also keeps out cold winds from the north. 

Owing to the greater or less effect of these different causes, 
three quite distinct climates may be distinguished. 

(a) The damp and uniform, such as is found in the 'coast 
districts of Travancore, Malabar, and Lower Bunna, where tlie 
difference of temperature at the different seasons of the year is 
slight. 

{b) The dry and extreme, such as is found in the West 
Punjab and IJpper Sind. Here the difference between the hot 
and cold weather temperatures is very great. ' 

. (c) The wet and variable, such as is found in Assam. This 
differs from (a) in hamng more frequent rain, and a well- 
marked cold season. ■- 

Other climates will he found to be a modification of one or 
other of these tliree. For example, the climate of Northern 
Bengal approaches (c), while that of Bihar and the United 
Provinces is like (6) , but has more rain and is less extreme. 
The climate of the Deccan also lesenibles (6), but the- 
further south we go we find tlie -winter less cold. Tlic 
climate of the plains of Madras approaches (a), but is less 
damp and, in the north, less unifoim. 

Seasons — 

\ 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons : the hot ' 
weather, lasting from Marcli to June ; the rains, lasting from 
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Jiuio to Octobei' ; and the cold weather, lasting from Novom 
her to February. 

Tkmi’euatuiu; — 

In Soutlieni India tlie tcmpei’ature is nearly tlie same all the 
yc.ar round, having an average of about S0°. 

From Alarch to May the hottest part of India is the centinl 
portion of the peninsula, including the gro-itcr part of the 
Jleccan and the Ccntial Provinces. Towai-ds*the end of hfay 
(he region of highest temperature moves towaids the Indus, 
and, in the desert stretching from .Sukkur towards the Eolan 
Pass, the temperature has been known to c.vcecd 120° in the 
shade. 

The coolest parts of India during the hot weather months are 
>!Ma)abar and Assam. 

In the "rainy season the average temperature is not so high, 
and is much more uniform. 

In the cold weather the mean daily temperature falls gradu- 
ally, as we go north, from 80° in .Southern India to 55° in the 
north of the Punjab. 

The intense licating which the land undergoc.s from March to 
Maj’ gives rise to strong winds, whicli, in the interior are 
dry, not land winds, and in the di.stricts near tlic coast, 
sea winds. 

Eainfai.l — 

The South-west Monsoon usually sets in on the Bombay 
and Bengal coasts during the first fortniglit of June, and for 
the next three months rain is more or less general all over 
India. A glance at the map -will show that the soutb-west 
monsoon current must strike the west coast .almost at riglit 
angles, and, accordingly, the rainfall is very heavy all along the 
face of the Western Ghats, and c-xcceds 100 inches. It strikes 
almost ns directly the coast of Burma, which has an equal rain- 
fall, The Gai'o and Kliasi hills in Assam are full in the way of 
the current, and have the highest rainfall known*— upwards of 
500 inches at Clieriapunji. The Ifimalayas deflect the monsoon 
cunent from the Bay towards the north-west. Bain is thus 
given to the Gangetic plain, tlic wetter eastern part receiving 
about 50 inches. 

The re.st of India has an average rainfall of less than 50inehc.s. 
The areas of least rainfall are the great Indian De.sert in Baj- 
putana, the neighbouring portions of the Punjab and .Sind, and 

’ Tlie cast coast of Madras receives mo.st of its rain in November and 
December. 
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the corresponding tract of countiy on the other side of the 
Indus, which has an annual i-ainfull of less than ten inches. 

Final!}' the monsoon current strikes the mountain harrier on 
the north, and there dejbosits practically the rest of its moisture. 

In September the force of the monsoon begins to abate. In 
that month the rains end in north-western India, in Bengal in 
October, and later by degrees down the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, lasting m the Carnatic till December. As the south- 
west monsoon current stops, a dry north-east wind begins, 
which gradually becomes general, and brings in the cold 
weather — the season of the Nortli-east Monsoon. 

Cyclones — . ^ 

During the south-west monsoon the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal are subject to violent circular storms called 
cyclones The most dangerous cyclones occur at the beginning 
and end of the rainy season, and in the Bay of Bengal they 
accompany the monsoon as it withdraws down the bay. Dui-ing 
the rainy season cyclones of smaller intensity occur frequently 
in- the Bay of Bengal, and travel far inland, bringing heavy 
rain to Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

The distribution of plants and animals is very closely con- 
nected with climate. ' 

Tlie valuable timber tree, the teak, for instance, cannot 
stand cold, and consequently, while it flourishes over most of 
Peninsular India and Burma, it is not found in Bengal or in 
north-Avest India, where there is a rvell-marked cold weather. 

This is true in a less degree of the tal or Indian palmyra, 
which is not found in the Punjab, nor, as a nde, in the North- 
West Provinces. 

The cocoa-nut, again, thrives only in the tropics and near 
the sea, and is abundant round the coasts of tropical India, and 
on the islands of the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 

The date-palm can stand considerable changes of tempera- 
ture and thrives best in a dry climate, even in Sind ; while the 
great Talipot palm can only grow in a warm, moist climate, 
such as IS found in Travancore and Ceylon. 

Tlie sal, another valuable timber tree, grows' well along the 
foot of the Himalaya, and in the forests of Chota Nagpur and 
the Central Provinces. . , ' . 

Other characteristic or valuable trees are the saudal wood 
in Mysore, the deodar in the north-west Himalaya, the india- 
rubber tree in Assam and Upper Burma, and more widespread. 
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the banyan, pipal or sacred fig tree, tamarind, mango, nim, 
the tamarisk in drv cliniatcs, sisu (a good timber tree), the 
ebony, bamboo, plantain. The forests of India are now care- 
fulh' conserved, and are an iniporta-ut and increasing source of 
revenue. 

VVild animals are numerous. TJie elephant, tiger, Tvlld ox, 
buffalo, leopard, wild cat, hear, hyena, wolf. Jackal, wild 
dog, wild hog, monkey, and many kinds of deer arc found 
in the jungles of the plains and lower hills. 

The elephant, buffalo, and some other large wild animals are 
not found in the PunJ.ab. 

The rhinoceros is found in Bengal, Assam, and Bunna ; the 
lion in Gujarat ; the wild ass in Sind. 

The birds are often conspicnous by their gay plumage, but 
singing binls are rare. 

The peacock, and the jungle fowl (supposed to be the ancestor 
of the domestic fowl), arc indigenous. 

Parrots, various cranes, vultures, kites, and pigeons are 
common. 

Tiic floriken or Indian bustard is a characteristic game bird. 

Tlie malna is found everywhere, and a hill variety makes an 
evccllcnt talker. 

' Among reptiles there are two kinds of crocodiles : the blunt- 
nosed, man-eating maggar, and the long-snouted, fisli-cating 
gavlai Tlic latter is onlj’- found in the northern rivers. 

The python is found in all p,arts, and venomous snakes ,irc very’ 
common, ospeci.ally the cohra, Russell’s viper, and the 
karait. 

Wild animals, chiefly the tiger, leopard, and venomons snakes, 
cause the death of many human beings, and of great 
numbers of cattle, yearly. 

Besides tlie ordinary domestic animals, the buffalo is common. 

The bullock is the animal chiefly used in the work of agri- 
culture. 

Other be-asts of burden arc the horse, ass, camel, buffalo, 
elephant, and in the higher Himalaya the yak. 

% 

X. The People. 

PoPtTLATIOK— 

The population of India, as reckoned at the Census of 1911, 
was about 315 millions, a population nearly seven times as 

f reat as that of the Bi-itisli Lslc.s, and more tlian twice that of 
luropean and Asiatic Russia. 

The average number of people per square mile is about 175 ; in 
England and Wales it is 618 per square mile. But tlie 
population in India is very unequally distributed. 
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The hills of Central India and the sands of Western Rajpntana 
are very scantdy populated, w hile the Gangcs-Brahmaputni 
basin, Southern India, and the plains along the coast— in 
short, the most fertile and civilised jiaits of the country 
aie the most thickly populated. 

Largo portions of Lower Bengal and Bihar are more densely 
populated than any European country. 

It is this crowded population that makes the failure of crops, 
with the consequent risk of famine, so serious. In England 
more than half the people live in large towns and arc 
artisans or are engaged in trade ; in India the majoiitj' of 
the people are direetlj- dependent on the produce of the 
soiL 

At the census of 1911 there were in India onlj- seventy-four 
towns with over 50,000 inhabitants, containing altogether 
a little over three per cent, of the total population of the 
country. In 1911 England and Wales, with one-thirtieth 
the area of India, had seventy-one tow ns with over 50,000 
inhabitants, containing altogethci thirty per cent, of the 
total population. 

Race — 

The people of India do not form one nation, held together by 
common ties of language and history. Nor do they form a 
collection of nations such as we have in Europe. Tliey consist 
of a number of different races. Seven principal races can be 
distinguished. 

I. , Dravidian. Stature short; complexion dark; hair plenti- 

ful ; nose broad. People of this race, which is probabl3’ 
indigenous, and to which such aboriginal tribes as the 
Gonds and Bhils belong, form the niajoritj' of the population 
in Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most of Cen 
tral India and Chota Nagpur. 

II. Indo-Aryan. Stature mostly’ tall; complexion fair; abun- 
dant hair on the face ; nose narrow and prominent. Found 
in the Punjab, Rajputana, and Kashmir. Original!}' of 
foreign origin. 

III. Mongoloid. Stature short; complexion dark hut yellowish ; 
hair on the face scanty ; face characteristically flat. Found 
in regions adjoining the home of the Mongol or Yellow 
race, in the Himalaya, Nepal, Assam, and Burma. 

lY. Turko -Iranian. Stature tall ; complexion fair ; abundant 
hair on face ; nose prominent and very long. Found in 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province. 

The remaining three races have been formed by the 
admixture of other races with I., the Dravidian 
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V. Maratha or Scytho-Dra vidian. Stature lo-s\cr and nose 

sliorter than in IV, Found in the "Western Deccan and in 
Coorg-. Tiie Scythians wei-e a nomadic race of Itoi-semcn 
Avho invaded India from the steppes of Central Asia. 

VI. Hindustani or Aryo-Dravidian. Stature lower and nose 
broader than II.; tiic coniple.xion \arics from lightish blown 
to black. Found in the United Provinces, parts of Baj- 
putana, and Bihar. 

VII. Bengali or Mongolo-Dra vidian. Stature medium ; nose 

brcKidish ; complexion dark ; hair on tlie face usually 
plentiful. Found in Bengal and Orissa. 

It should be lemembercd that all the people of a i-cjnon occu- 
pied by one of the alxivc race.-^ do not necessarily oelong to 
that race, c.ij. everv’ native of Bengal is not a Mongolo- 
Dravidiaii, nor is every native of Madms a Dravidian, 

L.VXGL’AGK — 

More than one hundred languages aic siKiken in India. They 
correspond, on tlie whole, with the ditision of the people 
according to race, though sometinic.s a conquered race has 
adopted, in a modified form, the languajje of its conquei'oi"s. 
For e.\ample, the Bhils, wlio are Dra'vidian by lace, speak an 
Aryan language. 

The families of language to which tlie Indian voinaculai's 
belong, and the mo->t’ important languages of each family, ate : 

I. DnA^^DU^■ : Telegu tXorth Madras), Tamil (Soiitli Madras), 
Bimarese (Kan.ira and Mjsoro), Malaj^am (Malabar 
Coa-st), and Condi, sjwkcn by the abongiiial hill people of 
Central India. 

n. Mcnda : Languages of this family, wliich arc probably the 
original languages of India, arc cliicflt' spoken in Chota 
Nagpur, and in tlie neighbouring -bill tracts of Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, and the Santal Pnrgan.as, The best 
known is SantalL 

HI. Aryan ; 'flio ancient Vedic speech, of which Sanskrit was 
the polished form, developed into the Prakrits, or ver- 
nacular dialects, from which the modem Ar^’an vernaculars 
arc descended. 

The most important of thc«e vernaculars arc ; Western Hindi, 
spoken in the Qangetic Doab and the country to the north ; 
I^jabi, Gujarathi. Rajastbani and it": dialect Marwari, 
Eastern Hindi, the language of Oiidh ; Marathi, spoken in 
tlie north of the Deccan, along the coast of the Arabian 
Sea as far .os Goa, and in Bcrar; Bihari ; Bengali ; andjOrlya 

Hindustani, which is commonly spoken as .a second language 
throughout northern India, is a dialect of Western Hindi. 
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Urdu is a form of Hindustani wliicli uses man3f Persian 
and Arat)ie words. 

IV. iNDO-CiiiNnsK : Tiiese languages are niostlj^ spoken by 
people of Mongoloid race, but the Assamese, wlio are 
of Mongoloid lacc, speak an Arj'an language akin to 
Bengali. Burmese is the most important of the Indo- 
Chinese languages. 

Eelioions — 

The great majority of the people of India — 69 per cent of 
the whole population — are Hindus by religion. The most 
striking feature of Hinduism is the caste system, which is an 
arrangement of the people, mainly according to occupation, into 
classes which are mutuall}' exclusive. 

After Hinduism, the most important religion of India is 
Muhammadanism, winch is professed bj' Miout 21 per cent, 
of the population, and is the prevailing religion in the 
North-West and in Eastern Bengal Tlie great majoritj' of 
Indian Muhammadans arc Sunuis.* 

Buddhism, which liad its origin in a protest against caste and 
the power of the Brahmins in the fifth ccntuiy n.C., and 
was the dominant religion for some centuries after Christ, 
is now practically extinct except m Burma, Sikkim, and 
the north-east of Kashmir, where it is.the prevailing religion. 

The Sikhs and Jains are offshoots from Hinduism. The former, 
a military sect, have abolished caste ; the latter are re- 
markable for tlieir extreme respect for all foims of animal 
life, and are found almost entirelj’ among the mercantile 
\ classes of Westeni India. 

Ten millions of the population, chieflj' aboriginal races in the 
hills of northern Peninsular India, Assam, and Burma, 
follow a rude nature worship, believing that souls inhabit 
inanimate objects Hence the name Animism" (Lat. animus. 
soul) has been given to this form of religious belief, whicli 
IS marked bj' gross superstition, and the practice of sorcerj'. 

Christianity is professed by more than three millions of the 
native inhabitants of India. These are chieflj' found in 
Southern India, where, of late j'ears, Cliristianitj' has made 
remarkable progress, especiallj’among tbo pariahsof Madias 
Christianity has also made considerable progress among the 
Animists of Chota Nagpur and South Bihar, and the Karens 
of Burma. 

'There are two^great Muhammadan sects: Sunni and' Shiah. The 
JIuhammadans of the Turkish Empire and India are mostly Sunnis ; the 
inhabitants of Persia are chiefly Shiahs. 

"See Introduction, §79. 
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Condition of the People— 

Of tlie 315 million inhabitants of India more than half 
are directly engaged in agriculture. The material prosperity 



of this enormous number of people depends mainly upon 
two things : the natural fertilitj’’ of the soil, and the number 
of people per square mile the soil has to support. As 
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}ias been said, the population is veij unequall 3 ' distributed. 
On the one hand there aie large tracts of country ■ndih fewer 
inhabitants than the soil can easily support. Here the people 
are comfortably ofi^ as in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and 
in Burma. On the other hand, there aie also large tiacts, for 
example, in North Bihar, -where the population is .so gieat 
that even in good years the crops do little more than proride 
sufficient food for the inhabitants. As a rule, -ivhenever the 
population exceeds 640 to the .square mile, the struggle for 
exi-stence become hard. 

The natural remedy for this is emigration, but the agricul- 
turist clings to his native soil, and. so long as he can live, is 
loth to leave it Of late years there has been a gro.wing 
migration from Bihar to spaif^ly populated and fertile As-sam, 
and some waste lands in the Punjab lately brought under 
irrigation have loeen colonized from other parts of the' countiy. 
Burma nlso offers a great field for immigrants. The country is 
most fertile ; it is thinly populated and the native Borman is 

not inclined to woik. 

> 


XI. Products and Industries, 

illXER^VL Pp.OOCCTS — 

In proportion to its size, and compared with European 
countries, India is poor in minerals. There are, however, very 
large supplies of coal, iron, and salt. Gold, mineral oil, 
manganese, and mica also occur in important quantities. 

Coal is largelj- worked m Bengal ; also in Assam, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras. Since the development of this 
industry, the import of coal from England has become smalL 

Iron is found all over India, and large blast furnaces are now in 
operation at Sakchi in Behar. Steel rails are being manu- 
factured. 

Eodr salt is found in magnificent beds in the Salt Range in the 
Punjab. 

Gold is chiefly obtained_from the Kolar ilines in 3Iy.=ore. 

Mineral oil is not found m Penimmlar India. The most pro- 
ductive wells are in Burma and As-sam. 

Manganese is chiefly found in the Central Provinces and Madras. 

Mica i-s chiefly worked in Bengal and ^Madras. India prorides 
half the world’s supply. 

Lead and tin arc v.'orked in Burma ; plumbago in Travanc-ore. 

Rubies arc found in Upper Burma. Copper and aluminium 
ores exist in considerable quantities. 
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AGRictii.Tt:nAL Pr.ouccTS— 

Abouta quarter of India is unculturable, and nearly a qurirter 
is culturable but at present uncultivated. A little more than 
one-ninth i.s occupied by forests, and the rest is under culti- 
vation. 

Tlic chief agricultural products, arranged in order of importance 
under each heading, are : 

1. Foorl Crops : rice, the inillets,Tgram and other pulses, 

wheat and barley, sugar, spices. 

2. Oil Seeds : linseed, rape and mustard, ground nut, 

til or glngeUy, castor. 

3. Fibres : cotton. Jute, hemp, silk, wool. 

4. Dyes : indigo, safflower. 

n. Drugs, Narcotics, and Stimulants : tea, opium, 
tobacco, coffee, cinchona, Indian-hemp. 

Cultivated fruit trees arc the mango, plantain, orange, and Jack 
fruit, which arc indigenous ; also the pnmmelo, lime, guava, 
papaya, custard-apple, pine-apple, the' pumpkin and other 
gourds, and in Northern India the litchi and peach. 

Other proflucts arc cutch,^ lac,- vrild silk-worms, India-rubber, 
palm sugar, and coir oi cocoa-nut fibre. 

Rice is chiefly grown in the deltas ; also in otlier parts having 
an ample •natcr-supply. 

Wheat and barley are grown in the north-west and in parts 
of the Central Provinces, where the cold weather is well 
marked. 

The mulcts and pulses arc grown almost everywhere and arc 
the chief food of the poorer classes c.xcept in the rice lands. 

Linseed is mostly grown in the Central and North-West Pro- 
vinces ; gingeUy in Bengal, Madras, and Rurma. 

Cotton is largely gro^vn in Bombay, Berar, and Hyderabad ; 
Jute in Eastern Bengal. 

Indigo is profluced in Biliar and Madras. 

Tea is an important and growing industrj’ in Assam and 
Northern Bengal. 

Coffee is grown in South India, but is not a flourishing industrj’. 

Industries using stcam-drivon machinery are at present in 
their infancy in India. 

There arc 'over 200 cotton mills in India, most of them in 

1 Cutch or c.atechu is an extract from certain species of acacia used in 
dyeing and tanning. It gives browns and yellows, and'js similar to the 
gambler of the Malay Peninsnla. i 

” Lap is a resinous incrustation formed on the twigs and young branches 
of v.irious trees by an insect. It is used for dyeing, and the preparation 
of shellac varnish and sealing-wax. 

I.G. 
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Bombay ; there are also 60 jute mills ; also paper mills, 
aud woollen mills. Cawnporc has important cotton and 
leather industries. 

Native industries are now chiefly those which supplj' local 
wants, or tlioso winch produce the lich fabrics, such as 
gold and silver brocades, carpets,' fine muslins, jewellery, 
ornamental work in metals and ivory, for which India is 
still famous. 


XIT. Means of Communication. 

Roads — 

Before the period of English rule India had scarcely any 
roads. It is now traversed from end to end by solidly-con- 
structed main roads, with innumei-able branch roads. Tliei'e 
are now about 40,000 miles of piacadaniized road, mostly made 
within the last sixty years. 

Waterways — 

The Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Irawadi and their 
tributaries are magnificent natui-al waterwa;^s, navigable for 
thousands of miles. But most of the other rivers are less useful 
as Waterways, being very low in the dry season, and dangerously 
full and rapid in the rains. 

The utility’ of the rivers, both for navigation and irrigation, 
has been greatlj' increased by the constniction of canals,* 
chiefly in the Punjab, the North-West Prorinces, and 
along the Coroinandel Coast. 

The length of tlie Ganges canal alone, with its branches, is 
over .SOOO miles, and there are altogether over 47,000 miles 
of canal now in use. 

Railways — ' 

At the end of 1911 there were about 3.3,000 miles of railway open 
ill India — rather more than in the United Kingdom. More than 
half of this was of the standard Indian gauge of 5i feet ; 14,000 
miles were of metre gauge ; the rest of various snialler gauges. 

The railwaj's of India are useful in various ways. They 
develop trade, and diminish the danger of famine by making 
communication easy betweeh different parts of the country ; and 
they serve military purposes by enabling troops to be moved 
quickly to different parts of 'the frontier. The great trunklines 
fonniiig the main connexions over the length and, bi’eadth of 
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U)C Eiupii'c lire ncevly all complete. These arc the Hues con- 
necting ; 

1. Calcutta with the Indus and Pcsliawar. 

2. Calcutta with Boiiibay. 

3. Bombay with Agra and Delhi, and so with (1). 

4 . Bombay with Madras. 

5. Madi'as with the west coast and Mangalore. 

G, Kaiachi with Lahore, and so with (1). 

7. Aladras with Calcutta by the cast coast. 

8. Baugoon with Jluudalay and the north of Burma. 

9. Bengal with Assam. 

TItc last two arc metre gauge lines ; the rest standard 
gauge. Numerous bratich hues conucot tliese trunk lines 
witli other jiarts of the country, and servo as feeders 
to them. * 

There are, besides, additional trunk lines. Two lines, for 
c.vamplc, now connect Calcutta witli Bomlwiy, and a metre 
gauge system is gindually c.vtcnding across Northciu India 
from the Brahmaputra. 

A metre gauge system connects Rajputaua with the North- 
West Provinces and the Piuijah, and with Bombay, while 
another metro gauge sy.stciii connects the Bonihay Dcccan 
with Mysore and the Carnatic. 

TF.r.F.Qn.\rTif5— 

Telegraphs as a rule accouipaii}' railw'iiys, but tlic telegraph 
Bystem is decidedly more complete. 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

Fuoktif.u TuAnn — 

Hitherto trade with slutes beyond the land frontiers of India 
has not been of great importance. Outside India goodroad.s do 
not c.xist, and tbe trader who crosses the frontier has to face 
heavy customs dues as well a.s the diflicvilties and dangci's of the 
route. 

Tlic chief trade is w'itli Nepal and Afghanistan, and tlioro is n 
little but growing trade with Tibet and Western China. 

The exports from India arc : Cotton goods, metal ware, tea, 
gr^ and pulse, raw cotton, provisions, salt, sngar, silks 
and woollens, spices, tobacco, indigo and other d 3 'cs. 

Imports are : Cattle, ghi, timber, liorses, fruits, raw wool, 
bides, seeds, and drugs. 
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Foreign Trade — 

- The trade witli foreign countries ]ias increased more than 
thirty fold in the last 80 years. In 1912-13 its value was nearly 
500 crores ’ of rupees. 

About half of this trade is with England ; then come Ger- 
many, the United States of America, China, Japan, France, 
Belgium, Java, and there is a yet smaller trade with other 
countries. 

The exports always considerably exceed in value the' imports. 
Tins IS because India owes money to England, and the 
excess in value of e^-ports over impoits may be considered 
to represent the interest on the debt. 

The chief exports in 1912, arranged in order of value, were : 
raw cotton, rice, oil seeds, raw jute, manufactured Jute, 
hides and skms, wheat, opium, tea, wool, lac, oils, coflfee, 
indigo. 

-The chief imports in 1912, arranged in order of value, were : 
cotton goods, sugar. Iron, railway plant, machinery, hero- 
sene, silk, hardware, clothes,- provisions, copper. 'Cotton 
manufactures far exceeded in value any other inipoit. 

' Almost the whole of the foreign trade is done in the five pnn- 
oipal ports; Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras, and 
EaracU. Calcutta and Bombay between them take nearly 
80 per cent, of the wjiolc, Calcutta of late years having Iiad 
a somewhat larger shaic than Bombay. 

XIV. G-overnment. 

The Kiu^of England is the Emperor of India, and rules 
the Indian Empire through the Secretary of State for India 
and his Council in England, and the Viceroy and Governor- 
General and his Council in India 

Tlie Viceroy’s Council consists of six members, presiding respec- 
tively over the departments of finance, commerce and 
industry, education, legislation, revenue and agriculture, 
and tlic home department. This last deals with the 
internal administration of the country by means of the 
various public services. The Viceroy is also assisted by 
a Legislative Council “for making laws and regulations,” 
which consists of the ordinar^’^ members of Council and 
sixty others partly elected and partlj' nominated. The 
seat of Government is Dellii in tlio cold ivcather, and 
Simla 111 the liot weather. 

'A crorc is 10,000,000 rupees, which, if the rupee were=2 shillings, 
would be £1,000,000. At the present r.ate of e.xchange {£l=lls. l.'i) a 
crorc is only two-thirds of a Tniliion pounds. ' ' 
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HnvKXUE — 

Tile revenue of Jiiclia in 1011-1913 was 124 crores of rupees, 
t.liat of the Uiiitcd Kingdom for the same period being about 
185 million pounds sterling. 

More than a quarter of llic revenue of India was produced Jiy 
payments made for tUe use of the land, wlncli is, in India, 
the piopertv of t)ic State. 'I'liesc payments arc made 
oillier directly hy the ciUtirators, or by Zamindars, who 
rcccive the rents of the cuUivattu'.s, and pay a fixed sum to 
Government, 

Xc.irly a quarter of the revenue was ohtniued from railways. 
Other important sources of leveuiie wore the taxes ou salt 
and opium, excise and customs dues, other rates nud taxes, 
stamps, post-offlcc and telegraphs, railways, irrigation, 
and forests. 

E.XPE.VDITliriE — 

For several yoav.s past, the revenue has exceeded the ex- 
penditure, and this ha.s enabled the Government to reduce the 
tax on salt. 

The gicat charges upon the revenue of llie eouutiy arc tlio 
army, and the salaries of Government ofDcers, Largo 
sums are also aiient in making and improving railways." 

Otlier imporlant charges on levcmie aie puhllc works, 
irrigation, interest on debt, post office and telegraphs, 
etc. 

Tile revenue lias increased considenilily during the last twenty 
3 'cars, proving that, nllliongli the expenditure has also 
increased, tlio resource.s of the countiy ni-c greater than 
tlie^' used to be. 

Ansiv — 

Tlio strength of the Hritish Army in India (European and 
Kative) is about 240,090 men, of wliom about 80,000 are Eitro- 
pean.s. There arc, hesidc.s, about 38,000 volunteers of European 
extraction. Tlio Imperial Service Troops, iiiised in the Native 
States, but iiisjiectcd h^' Briti.sli oflicci.s, mmihcr over 22,000 
men. Tlicj' include cavalry, iiifautiy, sappci's, and transport. 

Educatiok — 

Tlie spread of education has gone on rapidly during the last 
fifty years, but, even now, the vast majority of the people of 
India can neither read nor Avrite. In 1911 one man in ton 
and one woman in a hundred could read and write, the least 
illitemtc ])rovinco being IJnrma, 
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Higher education i-eceived a great impetus through the 
establishment of Government and other Colleges teaching up to 
a liigh standai'd, and is now practically controlled by the 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, and - 
Allahabad, which hold examinations and grant degrees. 

Not many years ago the education of women hardly existed, 
but there has been a rapid improvement of late years, and 
there are now several special colleges for girls, teaching up to 
the standard of the B.A. degi'ee. 

Technical Education is receiving some attention. The 
future welfare of India depends very largely on the develop- 
ment of its industries and manufactures, and the natives of 
India can now obtain various forms of special training in the 
technical schools that have been established in most of the 
provinces. 

Foreign Emigration — 

The emigration from one part of India to another and its 
importance have been mentioned (p. 144) 

Emigration to foreign countnes is also encouraged by 
Government, and the ' welfare of the emigrants is^ carefully 
looked after. The chief emigration is to the British colonies of 
Singapore, Natal, Mombassa, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Dutch Guiana, Fiji, and Mauritius. The returning emigrants 
often bring considerable savings with them. 

The islands of the Malay Archipelago, the northern part of 
Australia, and the east coast of Africa are well suited for Indian 
labour, and have ample room for it. 

XV. Political Subdivisions. 

The Supreme Government does not administer the provinces of 
the Empire directly. The Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay are each under the immediate rule of a Governor, 
who is appointed in England, and has a council to assist him. 
The Punjab, the United -Provinces of A^a and Oudh, Burma, ^ 
and Bihar and Orissa, are ruled by Lieutenant-Governors, * 
the Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, 
and Assam, by Chief Commissioners. But all over India the 
real unit of British administration is the District. The average 
■size of a District is about 4000 square miles — a little less than 
that of the two English counties of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
Each district is under the charge of an officer who is responsible 
for its welfare in every way. Tlie older Districts are admin- 
istered according to a settled code of laws and regulations, and 
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are called Regulation Districts. The officer in charge is called 
a Magistrate and Collector, from liis two principal duties ; 
the maintenance of order and the collection of the revenue. 

In those Distncts whose inhabitants are of backward civiliza- 
tion, or in those which have come more lately under British 
rule, the officer in charge is allowed more freedom, so that he is 
able to administer them in accordance with the special require- 
ments of the people, and their traditional customs. Such 
Di.stricts are called Non-regulation. The officer in charge is 
called a Deputy-Commissioner, and he need not be a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

In all the province.s except Madras sev'eral Districts are 
grouped together to form a Division. A Division is under the 
general charge of a Commissioner who is directly responsible 
to the Prorincial Government. In Madias the Districts are 
larger, averaging about 5800 square miles ; nearly the size of 
the English county of Yorkshire. ' 

Besides the 267 Districts directly under British nile there are 
a number of Feudatory States under the rule of Native 
Princes. Tliese occupy less than half the total area of the 
Empire, and contain less than a quarter of the total population. 
In the larger Suites there is an officer representing the British 
Government called a Resident, who acts as adviser to the native 
ruler, and as a check upon serious misrule. With the same 
object the smaller States are arranged in groups, and a political 
officer, called the Agent to the Governor-General, is connected 
with each group The more important Native States deal 
directly in political matters with the supreme government ; the 
rest are under the provincial governments with which they are 
geographically connected. 

The Province.s, Feudatory States, and other divisions of India 
uill be treated in the order of the table on the next page. 

Qukstio.vs. 

1. The Indian Empire lies between lat. 8° N. and lat. 37° N, 
What other parts of the ivorld lie between the .same parallels ? 

2. Describe the land boundaries of India. 

3. Name, in order from "cast to west, the chief openings in the 
coast of India. How much coast line is there for every 200 square 
miles of land in the Indian Empire? 

4. ^ What parts of India would he submerged if the country were 
to sink to 1000 feet below its present level ? ' 

5. What is the Deccan ? What other plateaux is it connected 

with ? ■ . 
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INDIA. 


Provinces and Statcs,i 

Area in 
Sqii.aro 
Miles. 

Government 

1. Bengal, . . - - 

84,092 

Governor. , 

2. Sikkim, - - - - 

2,818 

Maharajah. 

3 Bihar and Orissa, 

111,829 

Lieutenant-Govcmoi . 

4. Assam, - • - 

61,471 

Chief-Commissionci. 

5. Burma, .... 

230,839 

Lieutenant-Governor, 

6. The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, - 

112,346 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Delhi, .... 

557 

Chief-Commissioner. 

8. The Punjab, - - , - 

135,773 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

9. Tlie X.W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, - - - - 

38,918 

Chief-Commissioner. 

10. Kashmir, .... 

84,432 

Maharajah. 

^Baluchistan, 
iBaluchistan States,. - 

54,228 

Chief-Commissioner.. 

80,410 

The Khan of Kalat, 

T2 

\Ajmer-Merwara, 

128,987 

Native Princes. 

2,711 

Chief-Commissioner. 

13. Central India, - 

77,367 

Native Princes. ■ 

14 Central Provinces & Berar, 

130,997 

Chief-Commissioner. 

15. Bombay, ... - 

186,923 

Governor. 

16. Baroda, .... 

8,182 

Maharajah. 

17.- Hyderabad, 

82,698 

The Nizam. ■ 

1?. Madras, ... - 

152,414 

Governor. 

19. Mysore, .... 

29,475 

Maharajah. 

20. Coorg, .... 

1,582 

Chief-Commissioner. 

21. The Andamans &Nicobars, 

3,143 

Chief -Commissioner. 

22. Nepal, .... 

54,000 

Maharajah. 

23. Bhutan, .... 

20.000 

Maharajah. 

24. Frenoh Possessions, - 

196 

Governor-General. 

25. Portuguese Possessions, - 

1,6.38 

Governor-General. 

26. Ceylon, .... 

25,332 

Governor. 


iThe first twenty-one pror’inces and states form tire Indian Empire. 
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(i. Draw a sketch map slioning the relative positions of the 
Vindhya and the Satpura Hills, and the rivers Nerhudda and Tapti, 

7. Descrihe the mountain sj'steni of Soiithem India. 

8. Describe the river system of Northern India. 

9. Draw a sketch map to illustrate the river system of Burma. 

10. Give some account of the climates of India. At what time of 
year is temperature most uniform all over the country ? Whj^f 

11. Slention some of the most oharactenstic trees of India, and 
mention in what localities they are found. 

12. What is the most striking difference between the distribution 
of the population in India and in England? 

13. Has India mucli mineral wealth ? Where is it chiefly situated ? 

14. Which' of the vegetable products of India are of most com- 
mercial value? 

15. What are the staple food-crops of India? 

16. What parts of India have good natural means of communi- 
cation? Name the most important trunk lines of railway. 

17. Write a short account of the wa}' in which India is governed. 

BENGAL. 

' I. Introductory, 

This province consists of the British Districts under the rule- 
of tlie Governor of Bengal, anB the Native States of Hill 
Tippera and Gooch Behar. 

Bengal consists of : 

Bengal Proper — the Ganges delta between tlie Hugh 
and the next true ddtaic distributary to the east, 
and a strip of country ivest of the Hugh. 

Eastern Bengal — the eastern part of the Ganges delta, 
the lower basin of the Meghna, the country cast of 
the lower Brahmaputra, and the Chittagong 
Di\osion on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 
Korthem Bengnl — the country between the Ganges and 
the Himalaya, west of the lower Brahmaputra. 

II. Geographical Situation, 

The province lies at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and 
extends chiefly north and east from the coast-line. 

Tlie Tropic of Cancer passes near Knshnagar and Coniillah, 

. about one degree north of Calcutta. Hence the greater 
part of the province js outside the tropics. 

III. Size. 

The. total area of Bengal is 84,092 square miles, including 
5393 square miles belonging to native states. 
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IV. Boundaries, 

On the North : Sikkim and Bhutan, 

On the East : Assam and Burma. 

On the South ; the Bay of Beng.al; 

On tlie West: Nepal,' Bihar, and Oi’issa. 

The Native State of Sikkim lies between tlio Darjeeling District 
and Tibet, but the State is not included in Bengal. 

^ V. Coast. 

The coast is generall}' vet}’ low, but in some parts it rises into 
sandhills. 

On the east of the ba}' the hills come near the sea in places. 

Tlio swamp 3 ’, jungle-covered country at the head of the Ba}-, 
which forms the projecting sea -board of Ihe Ganges delta, 
is called the Simdarbans. It is divided into numerous 
islands bj' the rivers and creeks whicli intersect it jn eveiy 
direction. 

VI. Land Elevation or Relief. 

The greater part of Bengal is low-lj’ing alluvial plain, that is, 
land made by the mud which has been brought down and 
spread over the surface of the countiy bj- tlie great yivei-s. No 
stones are found except near* the hills. The height of the 
plains above sea-level varies between a few feet in the Sundar- 
lians and 300 feet in the north of Bengal under the Himalaya. 
Where the Ganges enters the Pi’ovince the geneitil level is 
below 100 feet. 

In the delta the river-beds arc higher ilian the surrounding 
country’, and the livci-s overflow every rainy season. Many 
parts of the province outside the actual delta are subject to 
dangerous floods after excessive rain. 

Mouxtaixs — 

In Northern Bengal the province extends to the Himalaya, 
and there the mounSiins rise abruptly' from the northern plains. 
KancMnjinga, the third highest mountain in the world, on the 
boundarj’ between Sikkim and Nepal, can be seen from the 
plains of Northern Bengal. 

' There is liillj' countiy in Hill Tippera, Chittagong, and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Undulating countiy bordera the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. 

: VII. Rivers. 

Tlie Ganges delta begins 300 miles from tlie sea, where the 
river gives off its westernmost distributary-, the Bhagiratlii, 
called lower down the HngU. 
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. Tlie Hiigli receives on its right bank below Calcutta tub im- 
portant rn ers : tlic Damodar and the Rupnaraln from-, 
Chota Nagpur. Between the months of these two rivers is 
formed the “James and Mary”' shoal, on which many 
vessels have been lost. The general course of the Hugli is 
south to the sea at Saugor Island, 

The chief iiv^er on the east of the Bay is the Kamaphnli, which 
rises in the hill tracts of Chittagong, and flows past Chitta- 
gong to the sea. 

VII 1. 'Climate. 

■Owing to its position on the seaboard at the head of the Ba 3 '' 
Bengal has a damp climate and a heavy minfall. Famine is 
practically unknown. 


IX. Plants and Animals. 

The Plants and Anim als of the province are'those of India 
generally. 

Thii' tamarisk and other trees wliioh like a dry climate do not 
, flourish in Bengal, but damp-loving tropical vegetation is 
ver 3 ’ luxuriant. 

X. People. 

Population — 


Tlie population in 1911 was 46,305,642. 

The average density of the population is 551 to' the square 
mile. Bengal is therefore more thickly populated than anj' 
other Indian province, or any Eui'opean coiintiy except England 
and Belgium. 

Eaces and Languages — 

The prevailing language is Bengali ; but Hindi is spoken h_v 
a minority, and Hindustani is very generally^ understood. The 
great majority of the Bengalis are Mongolo-Dra vidian by' race 
Religions — ' 

In Bengal Proper Hindus outnumber Muhammadans In 
Northern and Eastern Bengal the Muhammadans are in tho 
majority. 

Tho Bengalis are the most intellectually^ advanced of the peoples 
of India ; physically thc_y aie less robust than the inhabi- 
tants of the'provinces farther north-west. 


XI. Products and Industries'. 

Minerals — 

Coal, which is obtained from the Raniganj coalfield, is the 
most important mineral. It is now exported from Calcutta in 
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cnoiinous quaiititios, cliictly for the use of stcaincrfi tniding in 
the J'laiit. 

Aor.if'ijLTunAi. I’r.onucTS — 

Eice i-i the staple ciop, and more is grown than in any otlicr 
province of India. 

Jntc it .a iiinst important and valuable crop in Nortlieiii and 
Iv'i'stein Bengal. It i.s juactienlly a Bengal monopoly.^ 
Oilseeds and tobacco are aBo important ciops. 

Tea inaKlng it tliu gieat iiKUixtry of the Darjeeling and 
dalpaigiiri dittriets. 

Silk roaring and weaving it mainly a Bengal induttry, but it is 
a .small and declining one. 


XII. Political Subdivisions and Towns. 

Calcutta, tlio former cajiitul of India, is now the capital of 
Bengal. It is almost equally distant fiom I’esliawar and 
from Cape Comorin. It lies about ensl-tmUb-casl fioni 
Greenwich, being *1091 miles distant from it in a diiecl line, 
and alsmt SOCK) miles by tea. Calonlta is situated on tlic 
left bank of tlm Hugli, 80 miles fiom llio sea, and is coii- 
neeled M’ith IIou ndi on the i iglit bank by a floating bridge. 

Tlie population in 1911 was, inclmling Howiali and other 
Ktibiitbs, l,22'2.O00. 

Calcutta is the first ]>ort in India, and owes its impoitanco 
entirely to its trade. It has unter coninuimcation with 
most, parl.s of the piovintc, ami with Assam and Burma, 
and is eoimeeled hy mil uith every jiart of India. 'J’lnis it 
is a most convenient centre for collecting ami distributing 
merclmndite. 9'hcrc are large doclis in the Garden Reach 
Hubiirli. 

Tlic cit^' has a good water supply and is a miieh healthier place 
lliaii formerly, but the .sanitary condition of Iho native part 
of town i.s .still had. 

Of late j'ear;s numerous mills— jnto, cotton, paper, sugar — Imvc 
been built on both banks of tlio iiver, at and near 
CalcnUa. 

The cliief ocjiorts (in order of value c.xportcd) aio Juto (raw and 
manufactured), tea, lilttes and skins, rice, oil seeds, and lac. 

The chief imjmrls ate cotton goods, metals, machinery and 
mineral oil. 

Short lines of railway connect Calcutta with Budgo-Budgo, with 
Diamond Harbour ."IS miles down tho ITngli, and with Port 
Canning on the Id.itla, one of the Sundarlmn livers. 
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Barrackpore, fifteen miles wp the Hugli from Calcutta, is a 
military station, and the country icsidcnce of the Goveinor 
of Bengal. 

MurBhiaa'bad, on the Bhagirathi near the head of the delta, -vras 
the last Muhammadan capital. 

Hugli is on the river 24 miles above Calcutta, and was one of 
the earliest European settlements in Bengal. 

Chandemagore, near Hugli, is the onl}' remaining Freneh 
possession in Bengal. 

Darjeeling, situated on a spur of the Himalaya, 7000 feet above 
the sea, is the great sanatorium of Bengal, and the hot 
weather scat of the Government. 

Qttestioks. 

1. Deseribe the natural divisions of Bengal. In what respects are 
these divisions natural ones ? 

2. In what part of the Indian Empire is this province situated ? 
How is it placed with regard to the tropics? - 

3. What is the general aspect of the part of Bengal that belongs 
to the basin of the Ganges ? 

4. Describe the country bounding the Ganges Basin in the south. 

5. Account for the excessively damp climate of Bengal. ' 

G, 'What are the principal eonimodities exported fiom Calcutta? 

What IS given in exchange for them ’ 

7. Deseribe, as accurately as you can, the position of the follow- 
ing towns, and mention any fact that is noteworthy in connexion 
with each : Nadia, Raniganj, Darjeeling, Dacca, Comilla, and 
Chittagong. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

' I. Introductory. 

This province, which was constituted in 1912, is made up of the 
sub-provinces of Bihar, -Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, formerly 
included in Bengal. 

The province includes the Oris.sa tributary Mahals,' and the 
Native States of Chota Nagpur tliat were not transferred 
to the Central Provinces in 1905. 

Bihar occupies the Ganges basin north-west of Bengal proper. 
Orissa is the coast-plain occupied by the deltas of the Mahanadi 
and its allied rivers, and the hill country bohirid it. Chota 
Nagpur IS a plateau lying between Biliar and Orissa. 

^ Districts or states 
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IT. G-eographical Situation. 

The province consists of a strip of country running north and 
south from Nepal to the Bay of Bengal. It is divided into two 
almost equal portions by the Ti’opic qf Cancer, which passes near 
Ranchi in Chota Nagpur. ' ^ 

III. Size. 

Tlio total area of the proWnce is 111,829 square miles, includ- 
ing 28,648 square miles Delonging to Native States. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ; Nepal. 

On the East ; Bengal. 

0,n the South ; the Bay of Bengal and Madras. 

On the TVest ; the Central Provinces and the United Pro- 
vinces. 


V. Coast. 

The coast is low, with sandhills. The most prominent points 
are False Point, and Point Palmyras in the Mahanadi Delta. 

VI. Relief. 

Bihar consists for the most pai’t of low-lying alluvial plain. 
The province is only 200 feet above sea-level where the Ganges 
enters it near Buxar. 

Orissa Proper is also alluvial plain, but the tributary Mahals 
are mountainous, as is also Chota Nagpur. There is no-clearly 
marhed mountain range ; and no point exceeds 5000 feet. The 
highest peak is Parasnath, 4480 feet, in Chota Nagpur. 

The Rajmahal Hills are an isolated range rising to 2000 feet 
in South Bihar. The Ganges flows past the northern end of the 
range, and then east of it to the delta. 

VII. Rivers, 

The 'Ganges enters Bihar from the United Provinces -as a 
great river navigable by steamers. It receives the Son on tbe 
south or riglit bank ; on the north or left bank the Gogra, the 
Gandak, and the Kusi, which have their sources in Tibet, and 
break through the Himalaya. 
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The rivei’s of Orissa form an important river system witli 
a common delta. The largest is the MahanadL Further north 
are the Brahmani and the Baitarani, wliich drain Chota Nagpur 
and the Orissa Ijills. 


Vin., Climate. 

The climate of Chota Nagpur and Bihar is more extreme than 
that of Bengal, being hotter in the hot weather and colder in 
the cold weather. 

The climate of the Chota Nagpur plateau is slightly modified 
•'by its elevation 

The climate of Orissa is more equable, because it is nearer the 
sea ; also it is so far south that it is never really cold. 

IX. People. 

Population — 

The population of the province in 1911 was 38 millions North 
Bihar, with 646 inhabitants to the square mile, was the most 
thickly populated part of the province ; while Chota Nagpur, \yith 
only 186 persons to the square mile, had the scantiest population. 

Races and LANduAOES — 

The Biharis are by race Hindustani or Aryo-Dravidian, 
speaking Bihari, a form of Hindi. 

The people of Chota Nagpur are Dravidian by race, and speak 
languages of the Munda family, as also do the Santals of the 
Santal Parganas. The Oriyas are of the same race as the 
Bengalis. 

Religion — 

The great majority of the people are Hindus, but some of the 
aboriginal people of the hill districts are Animists. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Mineeals— 

Coal mining'is the most important industry of the province, 
the coalfields , around Jherria and Giridih being the most 
important. 

Ir6n ore has long been smelted at Barakar, and large quantities 
of steel are, now being made by the new Tata Company from 
iron ore obtained in Orissa 
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Saltpetre is obtained in large quantities from Bihar, and 
Cliota Nagpur produces a large proportion of the world’s supply 
of mica . 

Agriculture — 

Rice is the chief crop, and wheat is an important food crop in 
Bihar. 

Oil seeds are also important. 

The indigo industry has greatly declined, and the cultivation 
of opium by the Government is lieing given up. 


XI. Towns. 

Patna (136,000) is the capital of Did province. Owing to its 
favoiir.ablc situation on the Ganges near the mouths of the 
Son, Gogra, andGandak, Patna has been of importance from 
- very can}' times. The oitj', with the civil station of Banki- 
pur and the military cantonment of Dinapur, stands on the 
soutli bank of the Ganges, 332 miles by rail fiom Calcutta, 

,Gaya (49,000), in South Bihai', is a celebrated place of pilgrim- 
age, and there arc many interesting Buddhist remains in the 
ncighbourliood. It is connected by railway with Patna, 
63 miles to the north. 

Bhagalpur (74,000) is the chief town of the Bhagalpur Division, 
on the south hank of the Ganges, 265 miles from Calcutta 
by railway. 

Monghyr (46,000) is a picturesquely situated town on the 
Ganges, west of Bhagalpur, near njlow range of hills run- 
ning towards the river. Guns and pistols of good quality 
arc made here. Five miles south is Jamalpur, where there 
arc largo workshops belonging to tJie East Indian Railu ay. 

Muzaffa^ur (43,000), the capital of Tirluit, formerly famous for 
indigo. 

Cuttack (52,000), the chief town of Orissa, is situated on tlie 
Alahanadi, at the head of the delta, and is now connected 
with Calcutta and Madras by the East Coast Railway. It 
is celebrated for its silver filigree work. 

Puri (39,000), on the coast, 53 miles soutli of Cuttack, is. famous 
the world over for its temple of Jagannath, to which 
enormous numbers of pilgrims resort annuallj'. It is mucli 
resorted to for sea air and sea bathing. ' 

Sakchl, 150 miles west of Calcutta, the head-quarters of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works, is a new industrial town. 
i.G. ' n 
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BancM (32,000), about 2000 feel above sea-lcvcl, tbo cliief town 
of Chota Nagpur, is now readied 113' a nairow gauge i.iilua3’. 
Hazaribagh (17,000), at almost the same level, is on the otiicr 
side of the Damodar Valley. 


Questions. 

1. Describe the natural divisions of the province of Biliar and 
Orissa, and their eliniate ? What paits are hill3' or mountainous ? 

2. In what parts of the province are aboriginal peoples found ? 
Can 3’ou account for their presence in those parts? What sort 
of language do the3’’ speak ? 

3. Compare Bihar and Orissa uith Bengal and the United Pio- 
vinces in respect of (1) size, (2) population, (3) densit}’ of population. 

4. Describe the courses of the three large rivers of Orissa. 

5. Is this prodnee likely to increase in importance ns an industrial 
province ? Give reasons for 3'our answer. 

6. Desciibe the situation and an3’ notcworth3' features of Patna, 
Puri, Ranchi, Ga3’a, Bhagalpui*, Giridih, Barakar. 


ASSAM. 

I. Introductory. 

Tms province was re-constituted as a Chief Coinniissioncrship 
in 1912. It comprises Assam Proper in the north, Cachar and 
SyUiet in the south, and the hill country between them. The 
Native States of Manipur and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
are under the political control of the Chief Commissioner. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The province lies to the e.ist of the province of Bengal 
between Burma, and Bhutan and Tibet. 

Assam Proper is the upper Brahinaputi’a valley ; Sylhetand 
Cachar occup3’ the v,illey.s of the Surma and Bai’ak. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The aiea of the province is (5.1,471 .square miles, including the 
attiched native states. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Bhutaji and Tibet. 

On the East •. Burma. 

On the South : Burma and Bengal. 

On the West : Bengal. 


V. Relief. 

' The upper Brahmaputra valley is bounded on the north 
by the Himalaya. It is about 450 miles in length, .averaging 50 
miles in width. South of it rise the Garo, Khasi, Jaintia, and 
Naga hills, separating it from Sylhet, Cachar, and Manipur. 
In the north-east the Patkai range separates it from Burma. 

The Himalaya ends west of the Brahmaputra, but a snowy 
range from Tibet comes down to near the Patkai hills. 

Sylhet is a swampy plain, broken by clustere of little hillocks, 
and largely under water in the rains. 

Cachar has low hills running north and south, with swamps 
between them, also under water in the rains. 

Manipur consists of a central valley about 2500 feet above sea- 
Icvel, surrounded by mountain ranges generally running 
north and south. 


VI. Rivers. 

Tlie Brahmaputra is formed by several rivers flowing from 
Tibet in tlie extreme north of Assam, the largest of which is the 
'Dihang. It receives very numerous tributaries on its way 
through Asmara, which is one of the best-watered countries in 
the world, and is navigated by inland steamers. 

The Barak rises in Manipur, flows through Cachar, and 
,in Sylhet divides into two branches, the larger of which is 
called the Surma.' Both branches flow into the Meghna. 

VII.’ Climate. 

Owing to the abundance of water the climate of Assam is 
very damp, and fogs are common in the cold weather. The 
rains begin early and end late, and thei'e is no exti'eme heat. 

VIII. Plants and Animals, 

-Plaxts — 

Although outside the tropics, the vegetation is luxuriant and 
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tropical, and As&am Proper is still largely covered ■with forest 
or long jungle grass. The sal and the india-rubber tree abound. 
The tea plant is indigenous. 

Animals — 

Large wild animals, such as the tiger, elephant, buffalo, rhin- 
oceros, are numerous. 

I IX. People. 

PorULATION — 

The population is about seven millions. 

Races and Languages — 

The people of Assam are mostly of Mongoloid race, but the 
tea gardens employ man3' immigrants from Chota Nagpur, 
the Santal Parganas, and the plains of Bengal. 

The prevailing languages in the valleys are Bengali and 
Assamese, which is akin to Bengali. 

The hill tribes, numbering about a million, are_ almost savages. 

X. Products and Industries. 

The staple industry of the province is tea. 

• The completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway has enabled 
plantera to send their tea direct to Chittagong. Assam Proper 
IS also now connected by railwaj' -nith Calcutbi. 

Rice is the chief food-crop, and the food supply of the province 
is ample. 

Oranges of good qunlitj' aio grown and exported. 

Coal and oil are worked north-cast of the Assam valley, and 
Sylliet lime is well known for its excellent qualit3’. 

XI. To'wns. 

Imphal (74,000), the capital of Manipur. 

Sylliet (14,000), in the district of that name, on the Surma, is 
the largest toivn in the Surma valle3'. 

■ Silchar, on the Barak, is the chief town in Cachar. 

Dibrugarh (14,000), Gauhati and Sibsagar, all on the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra, are the chief towns of the Assam 
valley. 

Shillong (13,000), on the Khasi hills, 5000 feet above sea-level, 
is the seat of the Government. 

Cheirapunji, thirty miles south of Shillong, has the highest 
knon n rainfall. 
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QC1'.STI0NS. 

1. Debcribe tlic natural divisions of 'llic province. How are tliey 
situated relatively to one anutlier ? 

2. Compare the population densities of the Surma and Assam 
valleys. WI13' might the Surma vnllc}' be considerfcd ns more 
properh* belonging to Bengal ? 

3. Write a shoit account of the general surface features of Assam. 
How is the countin’ drained ? 

4. What is the chief industrj’ of this piovincc? Has it anj' 
mineral products ? 

d. What are the means of communication between Assam and 
Bengal ? 

C. Describe accuratelj’ tbc situation of Shillong, Dibrugaili, Gau. 
hat i, Sj’lhetf and Manipur. 


BURilA. 

I. Introductory. 

This province, which is non-regulation,* consists of Lower 
Burma and tipper Burma. Tlie latter, which iiiclude.s the 
Shan States, wa.s annc.>;e'd in 188G, and placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma. 

Tiie province was constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship in 
1897. 


II. GeograpMcal Situation. 

Burma lies on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, and is the 
north-western portion of the Iiido-China peninsula. 

It extends farthernortli than any part of Bengal, and extends 
south almost to the latitude of the north of Ceylon. 


III. Size. 

The area is 230,839 .square mile.s, wliicli i.s slightly giWter 
than that of the German Empire. 

'See “Indian Empire,” § xv. 
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Its length from north to sovith fe about 1300. luiles, and its 
greatest width from east to. west about 550 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : China. 

On the East ; China, French Indo-China, and Siam. 

On the South : the Malay peninsula, and the Bay of Bengal. 

On the West ; the Bay of Bengal, Bengal, and Assam. 

V. Coast. 

The coast is about 1200 miles long. It is much bolder and 
more broken than that of India Proper, and iias numerous 
groups of islands lying off it 

Cape Negrals, west of the Irawadi delta, is the most marked 
projection. 

VI. ReHef. 

The main physical features of Burma are the Jrawadi and 
Chindwin valleys, lying between extensive tracts of hill 
countiy, which consist of parallel ranges running mostly north 
awd scrnth.- 

A narrow but very fertile strip of land, mountainous in the case 
of Tenasserim, borders the coasts of Arakan and Ifenasserim 

Mountains — 

The Ara.kan Yoma runs south from the Blue Mountain 
(7100 feet) in the Lmsliai hills on the southern boundary of 
Chittagong to Cape Negrais, gradually diminisliing in height 
as it nears the sea. 

The Pegu Toma runs south from below Mandalay, forming 
the water-parting between the Irawadi and the Sittaung rivers. 
It rises to 2000 feet. 

The next range to the east runs south without interruption 
from the Tibetan plateau to near Moulmejn. It fomis 
the water-parting between the Irawadi and the Salwm. 
In the ruby mines district it rises to 8000 feet, and, on 
the borders of Lower Burma, to 9000 feet. 

There are other parallel ranges fartlier ecist, one of which 
continues as tlie Tenasserim Yoma to the extreme soutli 
of the province. 

VII. Rivers. 

The Irawadi is the great river of Burma, forming a magnifi- 
cent water-way running through the heart of the country for 
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more than 900 miles, and navigable bj' steamei’s alniost tlirough- 
out. Its chief tributary’, the Cliindwin, is also navigable by 
steamers in the rainy season. 

' The Sittanng’, rising in the hill country south-east'of Mandalay, 
is of little use for navigation seawards, owing to the 
dangerous bore that rushes up it at spring tides 
The Salwin, also, is much interrupted by rocks 4nd rapids. 

Vn. Climate. 

The greater part of Buma is within the tropics. The whole 
of the coast region has a iainfall of above 100 inches, and the 
climate is hot and damp. It becomes drier as we go up the 
Irawadi valley, but in the north, as the hills get higher, the 
rainfall again increases, and the climate resembles that of 
Assam. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Owing to the hot and damp climate the vegetation of Burma 
is very rich, and teak and other timber trees abound. The 
jolants and animals are those of India in jfenei-al. 

X. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was over 12 millions. This is a very- 
small population (53 persons to the square mile) for so large a 
country, a country which is, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
hill and jungle, very fertile. 

The result of this small pressiu’e on the soil (only 124 per 
square mile in the fertile deltaic plains) is that the Burmese are 
better off than the people of India proper, and g^t enough food 
with comparatively little labour. 

Races and Religions — 

The natives of Burma are nearly .all of Mongoloid lace, and 
the prevailing religion is Buddhism. 


XL Product® and Industries. 

Minerals— 

The ruby mines in the hills north of Mandalay were famous, 
but are no longer very profitable. 

Jade mines and amber mines are worked between tbe 
Chindwin and Irawadi rivers in the extreme north. 
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Petroleum i.=; .1 jiroduct of great conuucrcial value in tbo 
Ii-awacli valley. I'lic output lias increased more than fourfold 
in the last ten years. 

Tin is worked in Tcnasscriin, and lead in the Shan States. 
Vegetahli; Piionucrs — 

Rice is the staple crop in the plains, and in the deltas the 
crmis arc enormous. l'''amine never occurs. 

Cotton is also grown, and, in Up])er Burma, maize, millets 
and pulses, and sesamum (til or gingelly) 

Teak wood is a valuahle c.\port. 

ISDCSmiES — 

- Silks and cigars ate the chief manufactures. 

There are numerous ste.am rlcc-huaking and timber-sawing mills. 

The Burmese o.xccl m wood-carving. 

(I ) LOAVER BURMA. 

Rangoon (20.1,000), the eapital of Burma, is situated 21 miles from 
the sea on the Rangoon River, -uhicli is connected with the 
Irawadi. It is now the fourth ])oi t of the Indian Empire. 

Rice and tcakare the chief exports and there are large rice mills. 

Tlic Golden Pagoda, 120 feet high, is the most famous shrine iii 
Burma. 

The population of Rangoon is very mixed. Bminesc form less 
than lialf the total population; tlic rest arc Ilindus, Mu- 
hammadans, Sikhs, , Inins, Pnisi.«, and others. 

Most of the trade of the jilnce is in the hands of these foreigners. 

Prome (10,000), on the left bank of the Irawadi, above the head 
of the della, is the toi minus of a railway from Rangoon. 

Basseln (31,000), situated on both sides of the Bassein river, the 
westcriiinost distributary, of the Irawadi, is about 80 miles 
from the sen. It is nccc.ssiblo to laigc steamers, and there 
is a great export of rice. 

Moulmeln (58,000), is situ.alcd at the mouth of the Salwin, where 
it divides into two estuaries. It has a great trade in teak, 
■which is floated down the rivers to the port. 

Tavoy and Mergul are less important ports lower down the 
peninsula. 

Akyab (38,000), is situated on the north of the estuary of the 
Euladim River, which flows from the Araknn hill tracts. 
The chief trade is in rice. 

(IL) UPPER BURMA. 

Mandalay (138,000), until 1887 the capital of roj’al Burma, is 
situated on the loft bank of the Iraivadi, 380 miles by rail 
from Rangoon. The original city — a sciuare surrounded by 
a wall •which measures a mile each way — is now the British 
cantonment. The native town is outside the walls. 
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Ava, an older capital, is about 15 miles lower down the river. 
Bhamo, 200 miles above Mandalaj’, is the starting point of the 
trade route to China. 

Qitestxoxs. 

1. What is meant by saying that Burma is a non-regulation 
province ? ^ 

2 What is its geographical situation, and how does it compare in 
size with the other provinces of the empire ? 

3. What do you know of Cape Negrais, the Kra Isthmus, the 
Pegu Yoma, the Salwin, Ava, the Kuladan River, and the Shan 
States ? 

4. What is the general direction of the rivers of Burma ? Why is 
this ’ Which of them are useful for navigation ? 

5. What are the two most valuable vegetable products of Burma ? 
W^hat minerals are foimd ? 

6. Canyon account for the present small population of Burma? 
In what respects do the people differ from the great majoritj’ of the 
inhabitants of India ? 

7. Describe the situation and chief trade of the following towns : 
Rangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab. W^hat do you, know of 
Mandalay ? 


THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 

I. Introductory. 

This portion of India includes nearly the whole of the country 
which was called by the Muhammadans Hindustan. Until 
1902 this division of British territory was called “The North- 
West Provinces and Oudh.” These provinces ceased to be the 
North-West Provinces of British India w'hen the Punjab wjis 
annexed in 1849. The Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the 
attached Native States now form a single province, under the 
rule, of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The province occupies the upper basin of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, and is the central province of Northern India. It 
is entirely outside the tropics. 

III. Size. 

The area, including the Native States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal, and Benares, is 112,346 square miles. 

The greatest length from north-west to south-east is about 
500 miles ; the greatest width about 300 miles. 
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IV. Botindaries. 

On the Nortli : Tibet and Nepal. 

On the East : Eihai’ and Cliota Nagpur. 

On the South : Central India 

On the West : Eajputana and the Punjab 

V. Relief. 

Nearly the whole of the province is alluvial plain which has 
been formed by the Ganges and its tributaries. The greater 
part of the country is now above the reach of floods. 

Tlie plains rise gradually from about 220 feet above sea-level 
in the south-east, to 900 feet in the north-west. 

The Nepal tarai scpaiates the province from the Hiniala 3 'a 
along the greater portion of its northern boundarj\ 
Mountains — 

A section of the Himalaya between the west of Nepal and 
the Punjab is included in the province, and forms the boundary 
between it and Tibet. 

The Siwaliks arc a low range of hills, not rising above 2000 feet, 
which run parallel to the base of the Himalaya, and enclose 
between them flat vallej's called duns. 

In the south-east the Kalmur Hills, boidering the valley of the 
Son, extend into the province. 

VI. Rivers, 

The Jumna rises in the Jumnotri glacier, flows past the 
northern end of the Siwahhs, and then southwaids across the 
plains, forming the boundary between the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Near Agra it turns south-east, and keeping 
near the southern boundary of the province joins the Ganges at 
Allahabad. It receives the Betwa from Central India. 

The Ganges rises in the Gangotri glacier, and breaks through 
the Siwaliks at Hardwar. It flows through the middle of the 
province, and enters Bengal at its junction with the Gogra. 

Hardwar, and the source of the Ganges in the Gangotri glacier, 
are famous places of pUgrimage. Between these two places 
the river is called the Bbagirathi. 

The country between the Ganges and the Jumna is called the 
Doab. 1 ' 

The Gogra rises beyond the BUmalaya in Tibet, and when it 
enters the plains is a larger river than the Ganges at Hardwar. 
It flows south-east, and joins the Ganges on the bordei’s of Bengal. 

1 Doab= “two rivers.” 
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Tlie Gumti, which has its origin in tlie plains near the Nepal 
frontier, and joins the Ganges below Benares, flows between 
the Gogra and the Ganges. 


VTI. Climate. 

Tlie climate is intermediate between that of Bengal and the 
Punjab, being most extreme at Agra. 

The average rainfall of the province varies from 36 inches at 
Agra and Muttra to 48 inches at Gorakhpur. 


VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was 48 millions, rather more than that 
of the German Empire. ^ 

The province is, after Bengal, the most densely populated* 
having 427 persons to the square mile. It has seven towns with 
a population exceeding 100,000. No other province has so many 
large towns. 

Race and Language — 

The people are Aryo-Dravidian by race. Western Hindi; of 
which the most important dialect is Hindustani, is spoken in the 
Doab and the country to the north ; Eastern Hindi in Oudh ; 
Bihari in the south-east. 


IX. Products and Industries. 

The plains are, except in a few tracts of low rainfall, very 
fertile, and a great system of irrigation canals distributes the 
water of the Ganges and the Jumna over the parts of the 
province that cannot be irrigated directly from the rivers. 

Wheat, barley, gram, are the cliicf cold weatlier crops, and 
wheat i.s largely exported. 

Rice is grown in the rains in low-lying country. 
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Otlier crops are the millets, linseed, and sugar-cane. 

Cotton is grown in the southern distuets. 

Tea IS grownnnd manufactured in the duns. 

Manufactures — 

The manufactures are chiefly those of articles for local use, 
but Benares brass-ware is well known, 

Gawnporo is an important industrial centre of recent growth. 


X. Towns. 

AUabahad (171,000), the capital of the province, is only the 
fourth city in point of size, being smaller than Lucknow, 
Benares, and Cawnpore. It is situated betiveen the 
Ganges and Jumna, just above their point of junction, 
564 miles by rail from Calcutta, and is an important 
railway centre. The fort dates from Akbar’s time. 

IiUcknow (259,000), the largest city in the province, and the 
capital of Oudli, is situa'tcd on the Gumti in the middle of 
the province. It has some very fine Muhammadan build- 
ings. Gold and silver ornaments ate made. , 

Benares (203,000), on the left bank of the Ganges, below 
Allahabad, is the second city of the prornnee, and the most 
sacred city of Hinduism. 

Cawnpore (178,000), is on the right bank of the Ganges, 46 
miles south-west of Lucknow, and 120 miles north-west of 
Allahabad. Its importance is due to its grain trade, and 
to its large manufactures of leather and cotton cloth. 

Agra (185,000), on the south bank of the Jumna, the capital 
of India in the times of Akbar and Shah Jahan, has, in the 
Taj Mahal, the mausoleum of Shah Jahan, one of the most 
perfect pieces of architecture in tlic world. 

Bareilly (129,000), tlie largest town of Rohilkand, is situated on 
the Ramgan'ga, a tributary of the Ganges. 

Meerut (116,000), midway between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and .40 miles north-east of Delhi, is the chief militar 3 ’ 
cantonmertt of the piovincc. 

Mirzapur (.32,000), on the G.anges,'bctueen Benares and Allaha- 
' bad, is the centre of the cotton trade with Central India. 
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Horadabad (81,000), ou tho Raniganga, is cclcbratud for its 
bi nss-w.iro. 

Aligarh (04,000), north of Agra, has an inipoitant ^lubannnadan 
college. 

Muttra (.'58,000), on the bouth bank of the Jumna, between Dollii 
and Agra, is celebrated for its Hindu architecture. 

Jhansi (70,000), in the bouth of the province, is an important 
railway centre. 

Naini Tal is a hill-station situated around a small lake, 0409 
feet above sca-levcl. It is the hot weather scat of tho 
provincial government. 

Dohra, in the dun of that name, is the ccntic of a tea industry. 

Mussoorie overlooks the Dchra Dun, and is, with the adjoining 
military sanatorium of Landaur, tho chief hill-station of 
the produce. It is nearly 7000 feet above sea-level. 

Eoorkeo, near Hnrdwar, at the head of the Ganges Canal, has 
the chief engineering college of India. 

FjTiabad (.‘4,000), on the Gogra, is the chief town of Fyzabad 
Division, and a militarj’ station. 


» Qor.sTiONS. 

1. What part of Northern India is included in this province? 
iVhy ■was its name changed from “The North-West Provinces and 
Jud'li ” ? What is Hindustan ? 

2. What parts of the province do not belong to the ‘plains’ 

proper ? . 

,8. What becomes ultimately of all tho drainage of the province ? 
Describe the chief rivers. 

4. “The climate is most extreme at Agra.” What docs this 
mean ? 

.O. Compare the population density of this province with that of 
Burma. What is the language of the people ? 

G. Mention some of the principal produots. What arc the chief 
food crops? Which is the chief industx'ial centre ? 

7. Where and what are Nnnda Devi, Kumaun, the Tarai, Dchra 
Dun, the .Siwaliks, the Doah, Hnrdwar, Moghal Snrai, Rooikee, 
Meerut, Muttra, Baieilly, Naini Tal, Rampiir, Mussoorie? 

8. Describe the four l.irgest cities of the piovinco. 
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THE PEOVINCE OF DELHI. 

Owing to the transfer of the capital of India to Delhi, a new 
province was constituted on Octooer 1st, 1912, whicli includes 
the present city of Delhi, the site of the new capital, and .some 
of the surrounding countr}’ west of the Jumna. The area of the 
new province is 557 square miles, ajid the population 391,000. 
It is administered by a Chief Commissioner. 

Delhi (232,000), on the right or west bank of the Jumna, 
stands between the river and the famous Ridge. It was the last 
Muhammadan ciipital of India, and the ruins of earlier capitals 
cover a wide area to the south of the present city. The new 
city, to contain the buildings of the Imperial Government, will 
be built on higher ground to the south-west. 

Delhi is an important railwa}’ centre. 


THE PUNJAB. 

I. Introductory. 

This province owes its name {]^anj=Wvo ; d?>= water) to the 
five great tributaries of the Indus ndiich divide^ the greater 
part of the province oast of the Indus into Docths. (Do—tvro ; 
df> = water.) It includes Patiala, and many other native states. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The Punjab lies well outside the tropics, and its southern- 
most point does not reach further south than Sikkim, which is 
north of Bengal. 

III. Size. 

The area of the province is 135,773 square miles, of which 
36,551 square miles belong to native states. 

Its length, from north-east to south-west, is 030 miles, and 
from north-west to south-east, 560 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Tibet and Kashmir. 

On the East : the United Provinces and Tibet. 
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On tlie South : Bombay and Eajputana. 

On the West and North-West; Baluchistan and the North- 
AYest Frontier Pi'ovince. 

V. ReHef 

Nearly three-Tjuartci’s of the province belongs to the great 
alluvial plain of Northern India. 

Tlie highest portion of this plain is the borderland between 
the Punjab and the United Piovinces, and there is a gradual 
rise from the Bay of Bengal up to this point, from which there 
is a gradual fall towards the Indus. 

The plains, therefore, have a slight slope to the west and 
south, and accordingly 've find that, whilst the rivers of the 
United Provinces ilow south-east, those of the Punjab How 
south-wc.st. In fact the borderland between the two provinces 
is the water-parting of the Ganges and Indus systems. 

Mountains — 

In the north-east the province includes a section of the 
Himalaya Avhich is continuous with that included in the United 
Pro\nnccs, The general direction of the range is from south- 
east to north- vc.st. 

The Salt Range, rising to 5000 feet, lias a westerly direction 
across the plains between the Jhelum and the Indus. 

The country between the Salt Range and the Himalaya is a 
tableland rising to 2000 feet. 

Hence the Punjab comprises four natural divisions : 

The table-land in the north-west cut off by the Salt 
Range, 

The Himalayan tract in the north and north-east. 

The eastern plains. 

The western plains, or tlie Doahs. 

A^’I. Rivers, 

The Indus forms part of the western boundary. From 
the Attock gorge to where it leaves the Salt Range, about 150 
miles, its current is very rapid, and navigation is aiflicult. Its 
course is generally south, changing to south-west as it nears 
the borders of Sind. 

From the Punjab it receives no large river until, in the south 
of the province, the Panjnad joins it, bringing down the waters 
of the five rivers ; the Jhelum and Chenab from Kashmir, 
the Ravi and Beas from the Himalayan portion of the province 
and the Sutlej, the largest of the five, from Tibet. 

I.O. M 
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Tho whole .drainage of the proVince goes to the Indus, except a 
little which finds its way to the Jumna on tlio cast, and 
some which loses itself in the Rajputana desert in tho south 


VII. Climate. 

\ 

The climate of the Punjab is extreme, the shade temperature 
sometimes reaching 120° in May, and falling to the freezing 
point in December. 

There are two well-marked seasons of lainfall • tho monsoon 
proper, and the winter rains early in January. The annual 
rainfall decreases from .35 inches near the Himalaj'a, to 5 or 6 
finches in tho neighbourhood of Multan. 

VIII. People. 

Population — 

The pojoulation in 1911 was over 24 millions. 

Tlie density of population is greater in the north and east, 
where it rises to nearly 420 per.^ons to the square mile. In tlie 
arid tract to the south-west it falls to less than 50 persons 
per square mile. 

, Language. 

The people are of Indo-Ai'yan race, and the prevailing' 
language is Punjabi. 

/ 

IX. Products and Industries. 

The eastern plains are the most fertile part of the province. 

The Doabs, except the low-lying strips bordering the rivers, 
can only be cultivated bj* ai’tificial irrigation, and the area 
iri'igated bj' canals is greater than in any other province. 
Large tracts of the Punjab uplands that were formerly desert 
have beep fertilized by irrigation canals, and colonized. 

The most important crop is wheat, whichJs largely e.xported. 

Other important crops arc barley, tho millets, gram, oil-seeds, 
and fodder. 

Tea is grown in tho Himalay.an tract, ohieflj' in tho Kangra 
v.alley. Cotton spinning is a growing industry. 

Minerals — ,, 

In the Salt Range are some of the largest salt min es in 
the world. 
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X. Towns. 

Laliore (228,000), the capital of the piovince, is .situated a little 
south of the Ravi. It contains the palace and tomb of 
Ranjifc .Singh, the founder of the .Sikh dynastj'. It is an 
important railway' centre. 

Amritsar (152,0001, the sacred city of the Sikhs, situated in the 
middle of the doa!/ licnvecn the Ra\'i and tlie Bcas, is the 
centre Of a shawl and carpet industry. 

ttmlialla (80,000) is a very large military' cantonment. 

Panipat, l>etwccn Delhi and Umballa, is famous for battles which 
decided the fate of India. 

Multan (99,000), near tlie Clienab, in the .=outh-wes); of the 
province, is celebrated for its pottery. S 

Kawal Pindi (86,000) is a great arsenal and military station. It 
‘ is the starting point of one of the chief routes into ICashmir. 

Hurree, in the Himalaya aljovc Raual Pindi, i.s a large hill- 
station, 7000 feet above sea-level. 

Jnllnndnr (69,000) and Ludhiana arc also military cantonment”. 

Patiala (.53,000) is the capital of Patiala .State, and the largest 
town in the native states of the prornnee. 

Sialkot (64,000), nortli of Lahore, is connected by railway with 
Jammu in Kashmir, and is a large cantonment. 

- Dera Ghazi Khan, on the west of the Indus, opposite the 
terminu-s of a branch of the Indus Valley Railway, is an 
important crossing station. 

Simla, on one of the outer Him.ilayan .spurs, 7200 feet above sea- 
- level, is the hot weather seat of the Provincial Government, 
and al=o of the Government of Indi.a. 

Questions. 

1. How did this province get its name ? Describe its geographical 
situation, and compare its area rrith that pf Madras and Assam. 

2. What are the natural divisions of the Punjab ? How does its 
main vstershed slope? 

3. Describe the river system of the Punjab. 

4. What are the .special features of the climate of this province ? 

5. Why is artificial irrigation of .such importance in this province ? 
What are the chief crops ? What is the principal mineral product ? 

6. Describe the situation of the following towns, and mention 
any' noteworthy facts in connection with them : Simla, Lahore,' 
Amritsar, Multan, Rawal Pindi, .Sialkot, Pe.shaivar. 

7- What and where are the ,Salt Range, the Panjnad, Attock. 
Umballa, Panipat. .Jullundur, Murree, Pati.ala? 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

This province is in size 38,918 square miles. It comprises tlje 
districts on the v’est of the Indus as far south as Dera Ismail 
Khan, -which formerly belonged to the Punjab, the frontier 
agencies of Dir, Swat, and Chitral, north of the Kabul River, 
Waziristan, and the Khyber, Kurram, and Northern 
Wazaristan agencies, soutli of it. 

The inhabitants mainlj’ belong to the various tribes of hillinen, 
known colleotively as Pathans, whose homo is in ■ the wild 
mountain valleys near the north-west frontier. They are 
Muhammadans, and a lawless and turbulent raee. 

Pesha-war (97,000), tlio capital of the province, connected with 
i; the Punjab by a railway which crosses the Indus at Attook, 

is the great frontier town on the way to the Kyber Pass 
and Kabul. It has a busy trade and is held by a strong 
garrison. 

Dera Ismail Ehan, on the Indus in the south of the province, is 
a crossing placaon the way to the Gomel Pass. 

Chitral, in the extreme north, is well-known for the siege it 
sustained in a recent frontier ivar. 


KASHMIR. 

I. Introductory. 

The name Kashmir formerly applied only to the celebiated 
Vale of Kashmir, the summer resort of the Mughal emperors, 
but it now includes the whole territory ruled by the Maharaja. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The state lies north of the Punjab, and forms the most 
northerly portion of the Indian Empire, reaching up to the 
Pamir plateau. 

III. Size. 

Its area is 84,432 square miles. Its length from north to 
south is about 310 miles, and from east to west about 400 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Pamir plateau and Chinese Turkestan. 

On the East ; Tibet. 

On the South : the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 

On the West : the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. 
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Relief. 

Kashmir is a land of mountxains and valleys. No conntiy in 
the world has such a number of loft}' snow-clad peahs, or 
such vast glaciei's. It contains the whole of the north-western 
section of the Himalaya, which extends north and north-west 
to the Indus, and consists of t^vo main lunges : one south of 
the central valley, and one to the north-east of it. Near the 
Indus Nanga Parbat marks the end of the range. 

Beyond the Indus rises a range sepaniting it from the 
River Shayok, and, still farther north, the Karakoram Range, 
over which is the famous Karakoram Pass, 18,CfOO feet high, the 
trade route to Chinesf'Turkcst.an. Mount Godwin'- Austin, the 
second highest pejik in the world, occupies the middle of the ningd. 

Tlie central valley, the Vale of Kashmii-, is about 80 miles 
long, from 20 to 2,‘) miles broad, and between 5000 and GOOO 
feet above sea level. 


A''!. Rivers. 

„ The Indus enters Kashmir from Tibet, Hows north-west, 
separating the Himalaya from the ranges farther north, turns 
sharply south at the end of the Himalaya, and then entem the 
borderland between India and Afghanistan. In its coui'se 
through Kashmir it falls fi-om nearly 14,000 feet to 4,000 feet. 

Its chief tributary is the Shayok, which drains the ranges of 
the north-cast. 

The Jhelum rises in the Kashmir valley, flows north-west 
through the valley, then turns south-west, breaks through the 
Himalaya, and finally entera the Punjab near the Salt Range. 
In its course through the Kashmir valley it fiows through the 
shallow Wular Lake, the largest fresh-water lake in India.* 

Tlie Chenab flows across the .south of the state into the Punjab. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of the central v.alley is proverbially pleasant ; free 
from extremes of either heat or cold. Tlie mountain country in 
the novtli and east is geographically a part of Tibet, and has a 
similar climate ; dry and very extreme. 

Fruit and flowers in great profusion flourish in tlie mild climate 
of the Vale, 

In the northern mountain-country vegetation is scanty. 

*Thc Pangkong Lakes, 14,000 feet above sea-level, are larger, but are 
partly in East Kashmir and'partly in AVest Tibet. 
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VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was over 3 millions. 

Races and Religions— 

■ In the north and east of the state the people are of Mongoloid 
race, and are either Buddhists or Muhammadans. 

The Kashmiris (the people of the central valley) are mostly 
Muhammadans, and the Dogras (the inhabitants of the outer 
hills) ai’e mostly Hindus. Both ai‘e of Indo-Aryan race. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

'' 

' t Tlie crops are the same as in the Punja'b. 

Kashmir used to be famous for its shawls, whicli were made 
from the fine wool of the Tibetan goats. The industry is 
now almost extinct, but a considerable quantitj' of > plain 
cloth called pmhmina, made from the same material mixed 
with eamel’s hair, is manufactured. 

Silk rearing and spinning are becoming important. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

Kashmir has a considerable trade with the Punjab, exporting 
^aih, timber, shawls and cloth, fruit, and ghi, and import- 
ing cotton piece goods and sugar. 

' XI. Government and Towns. 

The state is ruled by a Mahai’aja of Rajput family. The 
• present dynasty dates from the annexation of the Punjab. The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident. 

Srinagar (126,000), the capital, and the summer residence of the 
Maharaja, is situated near the middle of the Kashmir 
valley, on the Jlieluni, at an altitude of 5200 feet. 

Jammu (31,000) is situated at the foot of the Himalaj'a, about 
25 miles north-east of Sialkot, with which it is connected 
by railway. 

Leh, on the north hank of the Indus in Upper Kashmir, is an 

' important trade centre on the road to the Karakoram Pass 
and Chinese Turkestan, It is 11,500 feet above sea-level. 

GUgit is a frontier outpost and British Agency in the valley of 
the Gilgit Rivei, about 4900 feet above sea-level. 

' Questions. 

1. Up to what parallel of north latitude does Kashmir extend ? 
Through what Emopeaii countries does this parallel pass? 
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2. What mountain ranges liavei\sc the countiy ? Wliat separates 
tlic one system from the other? What is the Vale of Kashmir? 

3. What is the eficct of altitude on the climate of the country ? 

4. Name the industries for wliieh Kashmir is noted. 

o. What do you know of the Karakoram Pass, the Wular Lake, 
the Dogras, Pashminn, Jammu, Leh, and Gilgit. 


BALUCHISTAN. 

I. Introductory, 

This province comprises the territory subject to the Khan of 
Kalat. and tlie district of British. Baluchistan. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It is .situated south of Afglianistan, and is the most westerly 
pait of the Indian Einjiire. 

III. Size and Shape. ■ 

Its area is 134,038 square inile.s. Its length from oast to west 
is about 500 miles, and its breadtli from nortli to south about 
400 milc.s. « 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

On the East: Punjab and Bombay'. 

On the South : the Arabian .Sea. 

On the West: Persia and Afglianistan. 

V. Relief. 

The greater part of the province belongs to the Iranian 
plateau, of which it. forms the .south-eastern portion. It is 
Highest in the cast, terminating in the Suliman Mountains 
and other ranges running south to the coast. 

VI. Chmate. 

The whole country is very dry, being outside the reach of the 
monsoons. Tlie chief iwinfall is in the winter. Hence cultiva- 
tion is only possible by means of irrigation, and a large part of 
the interior is desert. The climate is extreme, snow often 
falling in winter. The tract traversed Ijy the railway from the 
banks of the Indus to the foot of the Bolan Pass is, in the hot 
season, the hottest part of India. 
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VIL People, 

POPULATIOK — 

TJic population is over 800,000, all Muhammadans, occupied 
in agriculture, flock-owning, and camel-driving. 

VIII. Products. 

The usual crops are grown where water can be had. 

Fruit of manj kinds gi'ows well. 

Coal is mined, and the output is inci’easing. 

IX. Animals. 

Camels are the usual beasts of burden, and are largely bred 
in the country. 

X. Government and Towns. 

The Khan of Kalat, feudatory to the Government of India, 
is the ruler of an area of 73,278 square miles 

Ealat, the capital, is situated about 6000 feet above sea-level, 
84 miles south of Quetta. 

British Baluchistan (area 9500 miles) is the north-western 
portion of the province. Through^ it runs the railway to the 
frontier at Chaman. 

Quetta, the chief station, and the residence of the Chief- 
Commissioner, IS 5500 feet above sea-level, and is situated 
in a galley surrounded by high mountains, 28 miles from 
the northern end of the Bolan Pass. It is a very important 
military station. 

Questions. 

1. What part of the Indian Empire is included in Baluchistan ? 
Compare itS dimensions with those of the British Isles. 

2. How does its geography distinguish it from the rest of India ? 

3 What is the nature of the climate ? How does this affect the 

food supply of the country, and, in consequence, the population ’ 

4. How isBaluchistan connected with India, and with Afghanistan ? 

5. Where are Sukkur, Kalat, Quetta, Chaman, the Bolan Pass ? 


RAJPUTANA. 

I. Introductory, 

This province (the country of tlie Eajputs) comprises twentj'- 
one Native States having political relations with the GoA'ernmeiit 
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of India, and the British district of Ajmere. Most of the 
native riders are Eajputs of very ancient lineage. 

The principal Isativc States arc Udaipur or Meywar, Jodhpur, 
JJiknnir, Jaipur, and Jaisalmir. 

IL Geograpliical Situation. 

The province lies exactly south of the Punjab, and in tlie 
extreme soutli projects into the tropics. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Its ai'ca is 131, G98 square ndles, so that it is a litflc smaller 
than the Punjab. 

In shape it may be roughly described ns a square with one 
of it.s angles ]irojecting into tlic Punjab. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Punjab. 

On the East : the United Provinces and Centi’al India. 

On the South ; Central India .and Bombay, 

On the West : The Sind division of Bombay, ^ 

. V. Relief. 

Tlic province is divided into two parts of unequal size by the 
Aravalh Hills, which run from the south-western boundaiy 
north-cast through the province, the range becoming less 
marked a.s it .approaches the north-eastern boundary. It never 
exceeds 3000 feet, though Mount Abu, a detached liill near the 
southern extremity of the range, rises to 5650 feet. 

The larger p.art of Rajputana north-west of the Aravallis is. a 
great plain, u'itli occasional sand-hills, or low rocky 
hills. 

The strip along the north-western' houndarj' is called the Thar, 
or Great Indian Desert. It affords a grazing ground for 
grc.at herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

East of the Aravallis the country is a table-land, which is mostly 
cultivated, and in the south-western portion, wliere it is 
well-watered, very fertile. 

/ 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

TJie only river of importance in -western Rajputana is the 
liUni, which is .salt. It rises in the Aravallis near Ajmere, and 
flows south-Avest into the Rann of'Cutch. 
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East of the Aravallis the country slopes north-east and the 
drainage takes tliis direction, most of the streams finding their 
way to the Chambal, the largest river of Eajputana, This 
river, rises in Central India, flows across the south-eastern 
portion of the province, and then along the boundary between 
Eajputana and Central India for 130 miles. It finally joins the 
J umna below Agra, after a course of 660 miles. 

Lakes — 

' The Sarabhar Salt Lake, west of Jaipur, receives the 
drainage of a portion of tlie Aravallis north of Ajmere. 

VII. Climate. 

The greater part of the province has a rainfall of between 
10 and 30 inches per annum. In the north-west it falls below 
10, and in the south-east it rises to above 30 inphes. The 
climate is on the Avhole dry, and in the ‘north-west very 
e.xtrenie. The province sufiiers greatly from famine. 

' VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was over 11 millions, of which the 
great majority Svere Hindus. 

Races — 

The people are of Indo-Aryan race, but Rajputs fonn only a 
small minority of the population. 

Languages — 

-The prevailing languages are Rajasthani, an Aryan verna- 
cular, and a Rajasthani dialect, Marwari. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Eajputana is not an agricultural province. Owing to want of 
water two crops cannot be grown annually, e.xcept in the east 
and south. 

Large quantities of salt are manufactured at the Sambhar 
lake and near the Luni. 

X. Animals. 

The western districts are famous for their breeds of camels, 
and supply the neighbouring provinces with them. 

XI. Towns. 

Udaipur is picturesquely situated on a ridge above an artificial 
lake. 

Chitor is a former capital of Udaipur State, and a historic fortrpKQ. 

Jodhpur (60,000) is a strongly-walkd city in the desert. 

Bikanlr (53,000) is a walled city in a dreaiy plain. 
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Jaipur (137,000), and tho laigest city in Rajputana, is a modem 
citj’ well laid out with spacious streets. 

Jaisalmir is a strongly-walled town in tlio desert. ' 

Ajmere (86,000) is tlio residence of the British Agent for tho 
province. The fortress of Taragarli overloolfs tlie town. 
Mount Abu is a sanatorium on the lull of that name, 3946 feet 
above sea-level. 


^ Questions. 

1. What IS Rajputana ? In what part of India is it situated ? 

2. Describe the natural divisions of tho country. 

3. Describe the river S3’stem. To what great river basin does the 
country east of the main water-pai ting belong? 

4. Where and what are Mount Abu, Cliitor, the Luni, the Thar, 
Ajmere, the Aravallis ? 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

I. Introductory. 

Cbnthal India is a collection of no less than 150 Native States, 
ranging in size from Gwalior, with an area of 25,000 square 
miles, to petty states with onlj' a few square miles of territory 
Only eleven have an area of more than 500 square miles. 

Most of tho western pait of the province lies on the fertile 
Malwa plateau. 

II. Geograpliical Situation. 

Central India lies on the northern border of Peninsular India, 
amd the Tropic of Cancer cuts it nearly in half. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Its area is 77,367 square miles. 

In shape it is most irregular. It stretches across India for 
nearly 600 miles, and consists of two distinetportions, a western 
and an eastern, a strip of the United Provinces and the northern 
part of the Central Provinces separating them. 

The western division Of the province contains the large and 
important states of Gwalior in the north, Bhopal m the 
south-east, and Indore in the south-west. 

The eastern division of the province comprises tlie two large 
' tracts of Bandelkband in the west and Bagbelkband in the 
east, both containing a number of native states, of which 
the largest is Bewa. 
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-IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Rajputana and the United Provinces. 

On the East ; Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

On the South : the Centra! Provinces and Bombay. 

On the West : Bombay and Eajputana. 

Y. ReUef. 

The height of the land varies from 600 to 2000 feet, the 
general slope being towards the north and noi’th-east. The 
higher portion of the tableland Ij’ing to the north of the 
Yiudhya Range is called the Malwa Plateau. 

The province forms part of the Gaiiges basin, and all the 
drainage finds its way to the Jumna or 'the Son, except the 
little that is carried off by the Narbada in the south. 

Mountains — 

The Vindhya Hills run near the southern border of the 
western division of the province, marking the northeni limit of 
the Narbada valley. 

A short section of the Satpura Range in the extreme south 
of the province bordera the Narbada valley on the south. 

,The Elaimur Hill s run north-east across the eastern division 
of the province, cutting off the valley of the Son from the main 
basin of the Ganges. 

VL Rivers. 

The Narbada rises in the Amarkantak plateau in the 
extreme south of the eastern division of the prorince, and fiows 
across the Central Prorinces to the w'esteru division of the 
province, of which it forms the boundary for about 150 miles. 
It then flows straight across the south of the province into the 
province of Bombay. 

The Son rises near the Narbada, and flows north to the 
Kaimur Hills. It then turns north-east and flows along the 
foot of the range into Bengal. 

The Chamhal rises in the Yindhyas, and flows north through 
the western portion of the province into Rajpubana. After 
crossing south-east Eajputana it forms the boundary between 
that province and Central India until it^enters the United 
Provinces. 

Vli. Climate. 

Tlie annual rainfall ranges from 30 to 60 inches, rising to 
over 50 inches in the south-east. There are no winter rains. 
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In the North the climate rescmhlc.s that of the neighbouring 
districts of Hajputana and the United Provinces ‘ Fartlier 
south, partly owing to its greater elevation, the climate is less 
e.'ctrcme. 

VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was 9j- millions. 

Ekligion, Racks, and Langdagks — 

Hindus form the large majority of the population. 

Nearly two millions are of aboriginal lace, chieil 3 ’ Gonds 
and Bhlls. Tliey are chicdy found in the Satjnir.i and other 
hill ti-acts. 

The prevailing languages are dialects of Hindi. 

IX. Products. 

Minerals — 

Tliere are extensive coal-fields in the east of the province. 
Iron ore is also found. 

CRors— 

Most of the land is very fertile, and is veil cultivated, 
especially in the north-west , 

Resides the usual crops, wheat and cotton arc being increas- 
ingly grown, and opium, known as Malwa opium, is still largely 
produced. 

X. Towns. 

Gwalior (46,000), or Lashkar, the laigest town in Central India, 
lies under the east side of the great rock on wliich the 
fortress stands. 

Indore (44,000), the residence of the Britisli Agent, is situated 
nortli of the Vindh 3 'a innge, nearl}- 1800 feet above sea-Ievol. 
Ettiow (29,000), 13 mile's south-west of Indore, is the chief mili- 
tary- station in Central India. 

Bhopal (50,000) is a walled citj-, nortli of the Vindliya range, 
about, 1700 feet above sea -level. 

Eewa (26,000), situated north of the Kaimur range, is the 
largest towi^in Baghelkliand. 

Questions. 

1. Central India and Kajputana together form an almost unbroken 
aica of territory under native rule. Compare the size of this tract 
with that of the largest British provinces. 
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2. Name the principal mountains and rivers of Central India. 
What range forms the m ater-parting bet^\ een the Gauges basin and 
the basin of the Narbada ? 

3. Mention the leading native states ; say where tliey are 
situated ; and name their capitals. 

4. What do you know of Malwa, Amarkantah'j tbo Cliambal, 
llandclkhand, the Kaimur Hills? Wliat vater-p^-’^ting or divide 
is the Kaimui Hills ? 

• CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

I. Introductory. 

These non-regulation provinces, which are und^r Chief-Com- 
missioner, comprise nearly the whole of ancient Ghondwana — 
the country' of the aboriginal Ghond kingdoms — hut no part 
of the Deccan proper. They are almost entir^iy surrounded 
by territory under native rule. Until the railway was made 
through them they were the least known part of India. 

Berar has been leased to the British governmePt in perpetuity 

wwA \5> m'u wdR Oja 

Central Provinces. 

II. (jeograRhical Situation/ 

The Central Provinces occupy a great tract of country in the 
centre of the peninsula. The Tropic of Cancer passes through 
them in the extreme north. 

III. Size and Shape. 

They are a little smaller than the United Provinces, their area 
being 130,997 square miles, including Berar. 

The extreme length from north to south is 500 miles, and the 
breadth from east to west GOO miles. 

In shape they resemble Rajputana, but are more oblong than 
square. 

rv. Boundaries. 

On the North Central' India and Bihar. 

On the East ; Bihar and Orissa, and Madras. 

On the South : Madras and Hyderabad. 

On the West : Bombay and Central India. 

V. Relief. 

The level of the country only falls below 600 feet in the lower 
basins of the Narbada, the Godavari, and the Mahanadi rivers. 

The Satpura Range, starting from the lofty plateau of 
Amarkantak at the source of the Narhada, rufls in a wQsterl}' 
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direction for about 600 miles, dividing the province into two 
parts. It ^reaches its greatest height, 4500 feet, in the 
PachmarM hills. 

North of the range is the rich valley of the Narbada, a 
depression in a wide tract of hilly tableland. 

In the north-east a mountainous tract separates the central 
basin of the ilahanadi from Bengal, and, in the south, the 
pro^nce is shut in by a wide stretch of hill countr 3 ' extond- 
mg from the Bay of Bengal to the Godavari. Prom tl>e 
Godavari basin there is a gradual rise towards Nagpur. 

YI. Rivers. 

Tlie Narbada flows across the northern part of the pro^^nce. 

The Mabanadi rises in the wild mountains at the south of 
Chhattisgarh, flows genei-all^" north-east, and, after a tortuous 
course through the eastern portion of the pro'vdnce, strikes 
across Orissa to the Ba^v of Bengal. 

The Wainganga rises in the Seoni plateau of the Satpura 
range, and, after a -uunding course among the hills, flows south 
to its junction Vidth the Vfardlia on the south-west border. 

Tlie Wardha rises in the Satpuras north-west of Nagpur, 
and flows between the Central Pivvinces and Berar. 

The Pengranga, a tributary of the Wardha, separates Berar 
from Hydeitibad. 

All tbe?e‘' rivers have very rapid couraes, and, though they are 
na^dgabie for long distances in the rains, they generally become 
fordable in the hot season. 

YII. Climate. 

In the west and south the annual rainfall is less than 30 
inches ; in the centre and east it is between 30 and 50 inches. 

In the liigher parts of the countrj' the heat is not extreme, 
and in the rainj' season the climate is not unpleasant ; but in 
the Nagpur plain the summer heat is excessive. 

Yin. Plants and Animals. 

Two-thirds of the Central Provinces are still jungle. 

Teak and sal are the principal timber trees. 

- Wild animals abound. 


IX. People. 


PorULATIOX — 

The population in 1911 was over 16 millions. 
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Races and Reeigions— 

Hindus foi-m about four-fifths of the whole population, and 
about one-fifth are of aboriginal mce, mostly Gonds. This 
comparatively large proportion is due to the fact that the 
Satpura range formed the first real obstacle to immigrant races 
l)rcssing south, and the aboriginal races were able to hold their 
own in these forest-clad mountain wilds. 

Most of the people of this race arc Animists. 

Language — 

Tlie principal vernaculars of the province are Hindi, Marathi, 
and Gondi. 


X. Products and Industries. 

Stick-lac and tussar silk arc collected in the jungles in 
large quantities. 

The paits of the country under cultivation arc fertile. 

Wheat is grown in the fertile Narbada valley' ; cotton on the 
black soil of tlie plain of Berar and Nagpur. 

Rice is grown in the basins of the Mahanadi and Wainganga. 

Coal is worked at two places m the province, and tlicrc arc 
cotton mills and match factories. 

• XI. Towns. 

Nagpur (101,000), the capital and largest to'vvn of the Central 
Provinces, is situated in the north-west of the division, 
759 miles from Calcutta by the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway. 

Kampti, nine miles north-east, is the chief militarj' station of 
the province. 

Jubhulpore (1(X),000), situated I30G feet above sea-level north of 
the Satpuras, is an important railway-centre. The Narbada 
flows through a goige of marble rocks nine miles to the west. 

Saugor (45,000), on the Vindhj'a plateau north of the Narbada, 
IS a large 'cantonment 109 miles north-west of Jubhulpore. 

Burhanpur (22.000), on the north bank of the Tapti, Avas 
formcrlj' famous for its manufactures of silk and gold 
thread. 

Khandwa (21,000) is an important station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The metro-gauge Rajputana-Malwa 
Raibvay runs north from here into Central India. 

Pachmarhi, in the Mahadeo Hills of the Satpura range, 3500 feet 
above the sea, is the sanatorium of the province, and the 
hot-Aveather scat of the GoA'crnraent. 

N 


I.G. 
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Raipur (35,000), on the Beiigal-Nagpur Railway, 180 miles east of 
Nagpur, is the largest town in the fertile plain of Chhattis- 
garli. It is an important trade-centre. 

Chanda (19,000), near the south-west border, an ancient capital 
of the Gonds, is surrounded by a stono-wall, SJ miles in 
circuit. 

Akola, Ellichpur, and Amraoti are the chief towns in Bcrar. 
The last is a great cotton mart. 

* 

QU£STI0NS. 

1. What proportion of the whole population belongs to aboriginal 
races in the Central Provinces and Central India ? 

2. Describe the gcnci-al geographical features of the province.. 
What is the water-parting between the basins of the Mahanadi and 
the Son ? 

3. What becomes of the lain which falls in different parts of the 
province? Mark upon a sketoh map the several river basins. 

4. Describe accurately the situation of Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Chanda, Raipur, Amraoti, Pachmarhi, Saugor, and Khandwa, and 
mention. anything noteuorthy in connection with each. 


BOMBAY. 

I. Introductory. 

This province takes its name from the small island on which 
the city of Bombay now stands, Avhich was ceded to England iir 
16G1 as part of the dowry of Katherine of Braganza. More 
than one-third of the area of the province belongs- to native 
states, of which the largest are Khairpur and Cutch The 
Portuguese territory of Goa is included within its boundaries. 

II. G-eographical Situation. 

The province consists of a long strip of land along the 
western sea-board of Peninsular India, and of the lower basin 
of the Indus with its delta. Only Sind and the north of Cutch 
with the adjacent mainland are outside the tropics. 

« III. Size and Shape. 

The area of Bombay is 186,923 square miles 
It e.xtends over more degrees of latitude than any other 
province, Burma excepted. It is more than a thousand miles 
in length from north to south, but its breadth never exceeds 
300 miles. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the Noi'tli : Balucliifil.nn aiul the Punjab, 

On the Past ; Kujpntana, Central India, tlic Central Provinces 
and Penir, IT3’clor.iba(I, and Aladras. 

On the South ; Mysore and Madras. 

On the We.st : the Arabian .Sea. 

V. Coast. 

TJje coast-line c.vtcnds from the M\-.sorc boundar.v to Capo 
Monze and the River Hab, on the bordei.s of Pabichi.stan. 

The gulfs of Cambay and Catch are tlic only openings of sDe, 
and the greatest projection i.s the Kathiawar Peninsula, which 
lie.s between them. Cutch is practically an island lying between 
the Gulf and tlic Eann of Cuteb. 

VI. ReHef. 

The surface features of the pto\'iiicc are voiy vaned. In the 
north, in Sind, the low-lying Indus delta i.s snironnded ly an 
arid countiy rcsemhling the adjacent desert tracts of Rajput.uia, 
-the Punjab, and Baluchistan. 

South of .Sind are the plains of Outch and Katbiaw.ar, broken by 
rugged hills; while the adjoining inainlnnd is alluvial jdain 
evtending to the hills of the Central India. This part of 
the province is called Gtijarat. 

Parthcr south the province 1ms two distinct natural divisions: 
,thc rugged and liilh’ coa.st-.strip called, n.s far ns North 
Kanara, tlic Eonkan, and the western Deccan above it 

Mountains — 

The Khirthar Range runs between Sind and Baluchibtan, 
rising in the north to upwards of 4000 feet. 

The Mewar .and Malwa Ghats mark tlie border between the 
province and Rajputana and Central India. 

Tlie long range of tlie Western Ghats runs from tlie Tapti 
to the south of the peninsula, generally parallel to the coa.st. 
The average lieight is about ;3000 feet, rising in places to over 
4000 feet. 

VIT. Rivers. 

The lower parts of the courses of the Indus, the Narbada, 
and tlie Tapti are in the province. 

The Indus enters Sind from the Punjab as a great ri^'er, 
several miles across when in flood. It gives off its first deltaic 
distributary above Sukkur, and enters tlie sea bv man^' mouths, 
none of which are navigable b^' sea-going steamers. 
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The Narliada can be navigated by small sea-going ships uj) 
to Bioach, .30 miles from (he sea. 

The Tapti (lows acioss the jnoviiice on the high alluvial jdain 
south of the ^vc.stern jioidion of the Satpnni langc, descends to 
the lower plain of Gnjaiat, and enters the Gulf of (ilambay. 

The largest riveis of the Deccan are the Godavari and 
Kistna. which rise in the Western Ghats 
The Bhima, and its tributary the Sina, are important feeders 
of the Kistna. The Bhima has tlie greater part of its course 
within the province. 

VII T. Climate. 

The climates of the province illu.stratc the effect of rainfall 
and elevation. 

The Konkan tracts below the Ghats, w ith a rainfall of over 100 
inches, have a uanii, moist, and uniform climate. 

The Deccan above, with an elevation of almut 2000 feet, and a 
rainfall of nndcr .lO inchc’, has a dry and extiemc climate, 
though the heat is to some extent tempered b}' the 
elevation. 

In Sind, which is low, and has a rainfall of less than ten 
inches, the heat is exccs.sive, and, owing to its position in 
the north of the piovincc, tlic cold leather is more severe. 
Upper Sind h.ss tlic most cxtieinc climate in India. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

PXiANTS— 

Tliere are valuable forest.s of babul and sisu along the banks 
of the Indus in Sind, anxl teak is ahuiidmit in tlic Western 
Ghats. 

Animals — 

Tlie maneless lion of Gujai-at is jicculiar to the |jroviiice ; so 
also is the wild ass found in the sandy deserts of Cutcli and 
Upper Sind. 

X. People. 

P01>t;L.lTI0N— • 

Tlie population in 1911 was 27 millions. 'Die desert portions 
of Sind arc very bciuitily pojjulated. 

IlAcas, Bkligions, and Lanouaqes — 

'riu; people ale Maratba or Scytbo-Dravidian by race, 
speaking i^Iarathi, Sindlii, Gnjarathi, and other Aryan 
vernacnlai’s. In the .south Kanare.se is spoken.' 
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The greaL mass of the people arc Hindus. Only in Sind do 
■Muhammadans form the majority. 

The Parsis, a small but intelligent and enterpiising com- 
munity of Persian origin, number about 100,000, and of this 
number over 50,000 arc in Bombay city. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

Tlie chief food crops of the province are the millets, and in 
the low-lying and moist Konkan, rice. 

Cotton is very largely grown in the inland districts, and 
furnishes the I'aw material fOr the great industry of the 
piovince. Spinning and weaving mills ai'c numerous. Raw 
cotton is also exported. 

Ground-nuts are being increasingly cultivated, and are 
exported as oil-seeds. 

XII. Towns. 

Bomljay (979,000), the capital of the province, and the second citj' 
and seaport in the Indmn Empire, is situated on a small 
island artificially eonneoted with other islands and the 
mainland. Its magnificent harbour, its complete connexion 
b}' i-ailway with other parts of India, and its nearness to 
Em ope, have combined to make it one of the greatest ports 
in the East, especially for foreign trade. It also lias .i, great 
cotton indiistiy, and is a busy manufacturing town as well 
as a port It is pic-eminent among Indian cities for the 
magnificence of its modern public buildings. 

On the island of Elephanta in the harbour are the famous cave 
temples. ■ 

Bombay is 1400 miles from Calcutta via Jubbulpore, and 1279 
miles via Nagpur. 

Poona (158,000), the former capital of the Alahratta rulers, and 
the present hot weather seat of Government, is situated on 
the Deccan, at a height of 1800 feet, 119 miles south-eabt 
from Bombay. It is .a largc military station. 

Ahmatotiad (210,000), once the splendid capital of the Muham- 
madan state of Gujarat, is a pioturcsque walled city* on the 
Sabarmati, north of the Gulf of Gambaj'. 

Surat (114,000) is on the Tapti estuary, 14 miles from the sea. 
It was oneo the chief poit in India, and was the first 
English settlement. 

Karachi (151,000), the capital of Snid, and the seaport of 
Nortli-AYostern India, is’ situated between the south-west 
- eoiner of the delta and Cape Alon/.c. It is now the third 
-port in India, and has a great trade in wheat. 
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HuWl (fi0,000), an iiniioi (anl. jtiiiclion on tlio Sontlioni Malimtla 
railway, is Ilia urnlre of tliu cotton tmde. 

Hyilorabad'(()'J,rK)0), tlic former capital of Sind, is situated three 
miles from the left hank of the Indus. 

Ahmadnagar, north-east of Poona, on the Sina, "‘as a former 
Muhammadan cajiilal. 

Sbirkarpur is the chief town of Upper Sind, and the head- 
quarters of the trade tluough the Bolan Pass, 

Broach (1.1,000), on the Naihada estuaiy, is an unimportant 
tradini: town. 

Bclgaum, 2500 feet ahove sea-lcvcl, and 20 miles inland from 
the Ghats, is a military station. 

Mahahaloshwar is the principal hill-station of the piovincc, and 
is situated in the Ghats, at a height of -l.jlO feet. It has n 
rainfall of nearly .100 inches. 

Mathcran, helow the Boro Ghat, is another hill-station at an 
elevation of 2200 feet. 

Qur.STioN.s. 

1, How did the jirpvinco get its name? Clompai-c it with Burma 
iw. Ycgaul to wU\wt\<\w, wwd U\e. d\«.t.rUw\t.\ow of its OirrlUicy in 
1 elation to the sea. 

2. What are the natural divisions of the province? 

1. What ranges of hills mark the change from the low-lj'ing coast 
])lains to the plateaux of the interior? _ • 

4. What river hasins are contained wholly or pai'lially within 
the province, .To what seas do they carry the drainage of the 
land? ^ 

~). What different climates are found in the Bomhay Picsidoncy ? 

(!. What i.s the chief industry of the jirovincc? 

7. Give. some account of Bombay city, Karachi, Poona, Surat, 
Goa, Bclg.aum, and Ahmadalmd. 

8. What do you know of Gulch, Gujarat, ^^ahabaleshwnr, 
Hyderabad, tho’Sina, the Konkaii, Kathiawar, Cape Mon/.e, the 
Kirthar Range ? 


HYDERABAD. 

T. Introductory. 

Tins is the premier Muhaininadan state of the Empire, ruled 
over h}' the Nizam, ft is the largest of the Feudatory .States, 

TI. Geographical Situation. 

It is situated in the Decwiii, in Uic heart of Peninsular Indi.a. 
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' III, Size and Shape. 

The area is 82,G9S square miles, a little more than that of 
Kashmir. 

Its length from north to south is about 400 miles, and from 
east to west about 360 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ; Bomba}'’, Berar, and the Central Provinces. 

On the East : Central Provinces and Madras. 

On the South : Madras. 

On the West : Bombay. 

V. Relief. 

Situated on the Deccan tableland, the state has an average 
elevation of 1250 feet above sea-level, with a slope towards the 
east. 

The hills are merely risings from the general level of the 
tableland, and the most prominent are the Ajanta Ghats in 
the north-west on the borders of Bombay. ^ 

V'l. Rivers. 

The Godavari flows across the northern portion of the state, 
receiving the Manjira from the south. It then forms the north- 
east boundary until it enters Madras. 

The Kistna flows across the south-west of the state, receiving 
the Bhima, an important tributary from the north- 

Another great tributary, the Tungabhadra, forms the southem 
boundary of the state, and the Kistna, below the junction of 
the two rivers, continues to mark the boundary until it enters 
Madras. 

VII. Climate. 

• The climate is dry, the rainfall being everywhere less than 
50 inches, and in the south less th.an 30 inches. The elevation 
of the counti'y above sea level moderates the heat, but, owing 
to its southerly latitude, it is never very cold. 

VTII. People. 

Population and Eeligion — 

The population in 1911 was 13 millions, of whom the. 
great majority were Muhammadans. 

Language — 

The prevailing languages are Telega in the east and south, 
Marathi in the north-west, and Kanarese in the south-west. 
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IX. Products and Industries. 

There are Jai'ge coalfields aloug the iiorLli-casfc border in tlie 
Godavari valley, ^vhieb arc %voi-lced at Siugareni, wliere iron is 
also found. 

The st.ate .staTid.s next to Mj'sore in tlic produetion of gold. 

Tlie most important crop is cotton. Oil-seeds are also largely 
grown. 

X. Towns. 

Hyderabad (o00,000), the cnnitnl, is, with Secunderabad, the 
foiirtli cil3' in India, and is situated 202-1 feet above sea- 
lovel, .?Sf) miles north-vest of Madms, 419 miles south-east 
of Bomba}', .and 9G2 miles south-west of Calcutta. 

Tlie inlrabitaii'ts arc of many races, and go .about armed. 

Secunderabad, on higher ground, six miles north-cast of the 
city, is the largest military station in Lidia. 

Golconda, lying seven miles west, is an old capital, oneo famous 
for it.s trade in diamonds. 

Aunmgabad (20,000), in the north-west, near the Ajnnta Hills, 
is another old capital. 

In tlio district are the famous caves of EUora, the Buddhist 
caves and rock temples of AJanta, and the battlefield of 
Assayc. 


QnnsTio.ss. 

1. Describe the gcograpliic.al situation of Hyderabad. Why is it 
correct to describe tlie country as a Lible-lniid ? 

2. Drawaskctcli map of Hyderabad, and mark upon it the courses 
of the prinoip.al rivers and their tributaries. Whnt parts of the 
courses of tliesc rivers arc inoinded in the tvo provinces ? 

3. Name tlie most vnluablo crops. What inincra*! products arc 
noteworthy ? 

4. Where arc Hydcnibad city, Aiiningabad, Assaye, Singaroni, 
and Ajanla? illcntion anything notevorlby in connection willi 
each. 


MADHAS.. 

I, Introductory. 

The presidency of Madra-s or Fort St. George was e.sfcab“ 
lished in 1G53, the trading settlements of Bengal being under 
its control. It is the oldest British province. 
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IT. Geographical Situation. 

Madi’as occupies the whole of the east coast south of Orissa, 
the whole of the u est coast south of Bomba}’', and the interior 
of the peninsula south of the Kistna and its tributary the 
Tuugabhadra, with the exception of Mysore and Coorg. 

It reaches its most northerly point on the borders of Orissa, 
and runs considerably farther south than any other pro\nncc. 

III. Size. 

The area is about 152,414 square miles, so that it ranks as the 
third province in size. 

Its extreme length is about 950 miles ; its breadth varies from 
60 miles up to about 450 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ; Bombay, Mj’sore, Hyderabad, the Central 
Piwdnces, and Orissa. 

On the East : the Bay of Bengal. 

On the South ; Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manaar. 

On the "West • the Arabian Sea. 

V. Coast. 

The coast of the province is about IVOO miles long, and it lias 
not a single good harbour. 

The Coromandel coast is generally low. 

The Malabar coast is more broken, and has lines of lagoons 
extending front Cochin almost to Capo Comorin, which are 
largely used for navigation. 

VI. Relief. 

The triangular plateau of Peninsular India narrow’s to its 
vertex in the south, of the pro\’ince, and, in the. latitude of 
Madras, land which is upwards of 2000 feet in height occupies 
the greater part of the peninsula. 

The plains' of the Carnatic on the east coast vary in -width 
from 30 to 80 miles. 

The coast strip on the west of the central plateau is much 
narrower, and resembles the Konkan of Bombay. 

Mountains — 

. The Western Ghats enter the province from Bombay, and 
run to the Palghat gap, an extraordinary break of 25 miles in an 
otlierwise continuous range, and thence on to liear Cape Comorin. 
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North of the Palgliat gap they expand into tlie Nilgiri Hills, 
whose highest point is Dodabetta (8640 feet), and soutli of 
the gap into tlie Ananialai Hills, in wiiicli Anamudi (8850 
feet) 18 the liighest point in the peninsula. Farther south- 
east, are the Palnl fflUs. 

The portion of the range in Travancore is sometimes called the 
Cardamom Hills. 

The Western Ghats are a true water-parting, and are broken 
through by no large river. They are precipitous oil the 
western side, and are clothed inth forests of bambod and 
timber trees. 

The Eastern Ghats run south-west from the Orissa frontier 
to beyond the Kistua ; they then run south until near Madras, 
and afterwards again run south-west to their junction with the 
Nilgiris. 

The Eastern Ghats have a less average height than the Western 
Ghats, and, as they are pierced by the larger rivers of the 
province, which rise in the Western Ghats, they are not a 
true water-parting. 

The Shevaroy Hills are an outlying range branching southwards 
from the Eastern Ghats. 

vn. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivbiis — 

The chief rivei-s are the Godavari, Kistna, Penner, Palar, 
Ponniar, Kavari, and Vaigai. 

The Godavari enters the province from Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces, and becomes deltaic near Rajamahendri. 

The Kistna is the boimdary between Madras and Hyderabad 
for about 180 miles. It then enters the plains of the 
province, and becomes deltaic below Bezwada. 

Tile Penner rises in the north-east of Mysore and, after break- 
ing through the Eastern Ghats, flows east across the plains 
to the sea below Nellore. 

The Palar rises near the Penner, and flows past Arcot and 
Chengalpat into the sea south of Madras. ’ 

The Ponniar also rises in tlie east of Mysore, and enters the sea 
by a small delta between Pondiclierry and Cuddalore. 

' The Kavari rises in Coorg, flows across Mysore, and forms a 
large delta which occupies most of Tanjore district. 

The Vaigai rises in tiie hills of Travancore, drains the southern 
slopes of the Palni hills, and flows into Palk Strait. 

All tliese rivers have had masonry dams or anicuts built across 
them to divert their waters into the iriigation canals 
wliich traverse the plains of the east coast, and protect 
the province from famine in years of low rainfall. 
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Lakes — 

The Kolar Lake fills a depression between the deltas of the 
Godavari and Kistna. 

Tile Chilka Lake on the borders of Onssa, apd the Pulikat 
Lake, north of Madras city, are lagoons almost completely cut 
off from the sea by sand banks. 

VIIL Climate. 

Owing to its lower latitude the climate of the province is 
more uniformly hot than that of other parts of India, but it 
is not extreme. If it has not the bracing cold' of the north- 
west it never has its fiery heat. 

Raisfall — 

The rainfall on the hlalabar coast exceeds 100 inches, and the 
climate is exceedingly moist. 

The rest of the province has an annual rainfall of between 
30 and 50 inches. 

The northern and western districts receive most of their 
rain during the south-west monsoon. 

The districts of the Carnatic receive most of their rain during 
the so-called north-east monsoon in the later months of the 
year. 

The climate of the plateau is much drier than that of the 
plains in general, because the Western Ghats stop most of the 
south-west monsoon, and the Eastern Ghats most of the north- 
east monsoon. 

IX-. People. 

Population — ' 

The population is over 46 millions. In density of population 
Madras ranks fourth among the provinces of India, coming after 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces. 

The density is greatest in Tanjore in the Kavari delta, where 
it exceeds 600 persons per square mile. 

Races and Religions — 

- The people are Dravidian in mce, and are mostly Hindus. 
There are more than three million hluhammadaiis, and over two 
million Christians. 

Languages — 

Tlie prevailing languages are : 

Telugu in the north-east, and Tamil in the .south-east. 
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X. Products and Industries, 

Tlie province is essentially agricultural. It is poor on the 
whole m mineral wealth, and has no great manufacturing 
industries. 

Iron ores of good quality are found in several parts ; also 
corrundiun and mica. Gold is also jjroduced in profitable 
quantity, but the most important mineral product is manganese 
ore, which is exported in large quantities. 

The chief crops arc the millets, rice, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and spices of various kinds. Tobacco of excellent 
quality IS groivn, and there is a considcrahlo cigar industry. 
Tea, coffee, indigo, and cinchona are also cultivated. ' 


XI. Towns, 

Madras (518,000), the capital of the promnee, and the third city 
in India, stands facing the'sea on the low Carnatic coast. 
It has fine public buildings, which line the beach, and an 
artificial hat hour which facilitates trade, though it is 
unsafe in violent storms. 

Madras is the scat of the local government for part of the year, 
and has a university and an astronomical observatoiy. 

As a commercial centre Madras is a long way behind Bombay 
and Calcutta, and both Rangoon and Karachi have a larger 
foreign trade. 

The most important exports from Madras are hides and skins, 
coffee, cotton, rice. Indigo, oil-seeds and oils, spices, tea 
and tobacco. 

Trichinopoly (122,000) is the second town of the province. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Kavari, at the head of 
the delta, and has a temple-crowned rock in the middle of 
the citj'. It is a large military cantonment, and is famous 
for its cigars and jewellery. 

Madura (134,000) is the third town of the province. It is on the 
Vaigai, and has a famous temple. 

Dindlg^, on the railway north of Madura, is the centre’ of a 
tobacco and cigar industry. 

Salem (59,000) is the centre of a weaving industry, and excellent 
steel IS made from the iron ore Of the district. . It is 
on the South Indian Railway, south of the Shovaroy 
hills, on which are ooffee plantations. 

Calicut (78,000), which gave the name “ calico ” to cotton cloth, 
is the largest toivn on the Malabar coast. 

The South Indian Railway runs through Calicut to Mangalore, 
the terminus of the railwaj', and a port. ' ' _ , 
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Cannanore and Tellicherry are also ports on this coast. 

Negapatam (57,000) is the port of the Kavari delta. 

Tanjore (57,000), in the heart of the delta, has a splendid 
temple. It was the capital of an ancient Hindu dynasty. 

Cumbaconam (50,000), in the delta, north-east of Tanjore, is an 
ancient and learned city. 

Bellary (58,000) is the largest town in the north-west. It has 
a fort on an isolated rock, and is a large military station. 

Coimbatore (53,000) is on the branch line running to the foot of 
the Nilgiris, 

On the Nilgiri plateau are the well-known hill-stations of 
Ootacamund, 7271 feet, and Coonoor, 6000 feet, also 
numerous tea, coffee, and cinchona plantations. Ootaca- 
mund is the summer scat of the hladras Government. 

Gopalpur, Vizagapatam, Coconada, Masulipatam arc minor 
ports on the cast coast, aqd Bezwada is a rising railway 
town on the East-Coast Railway. 

, Trivandrum is the largest town and capital of Travancore State. 

..Tuticorln, a rising port, ndth a steamer service with Ceylon, 
Quilon, and Mandapam, arc termini of the' South Indian 
Railway. Mandapam will shortly have railway connection 
with Ceylon via Pambam Island and Adam’s Bridge. 


Questions. 

1. What part of the Indian sea-board does Madras Presidency 
occupy ? How many times larger than England is it ? 

2. Describe the natural boundaries of the prornnee. 

3. 'Draw a sketbh map of hladras, and mark upon it the main 
water-partings, the courses of the principal rivers, and the lakes. 

4. Explain how it is that rain is brought to this piovincc b3’- both 
the south-west and the north-east monsoon. What parts have'least 
rainfall, and why ? 

5. Name the industries of the province? Where are tea and 
coffee grown ? 

6. What are the means of communication between the east and 
west coasts of the province? How is Madras city connected with 
Bombay, with the south of the peninsula, and with Bengal ? 

" 7. Arrange the following tow'ns in order of size, describe their 
situation, and mention facts of importance in connection with 
each: — Salem, Trivandrum, Calicut, Madura, 'Tuticorin, Trichino- 
poly, Madras, Tanjore, Bellary, Negapatam. 

8. What are the' Carnatic, the V.aigai, the Wjmaad, Anamudi, 
the Coromandel Coast, the Chilka, (kionoor, Cochin, Dodabetta, 
Dindigal ? 
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MYSORE. 

I. Introductory. 

This is a native state in direct political relation with the 
Government of India, which is represented by a British 
Resident who is also Commissioner of the adjoining British 
district of Ooorg. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It is situated at the southern extremity of the central plateau 
of the peninsula, which here reaches its greatest height. The 
Eastern and Western Ghats converge in the Nilgiris, and the 
plateau which occupies the angle between them, north of the 
Nilgiris, is Mysore. 

III. Boundaries and Size. 

Mysore is surrounded on all sides by the province of Madras, 
except in the north-west, where it touches Bombay, and along a 
small portion of its western border, where it touches Coorg. 

Its area is nearly 29,475 square miles. 

IV. Relief and OHmate, 

The surface of the country varies between 2000 and 3000 
feet in height. The northern portion drains to the Tunga- 
bhadxa, the eastern portion to the Penner, Palar, and Ponniar, 
and the southern portion to the Kavari. 

The hill country bordering on the Western Ghats, called the 
Malnad, is well wooded, and has a good rainfall. The more 
open country east of the Malnad, called the Maidan, is much 
.drier, and is liable to famine whenever the rainfall of Southern 
India is deficient. 

Tlie climate of Mysore is moderated by its elevation, and in 
many parts it is agreeably temperate. 

A striking feature of the Maidan is the numerous isolated rocky 
hills called droogs, often used as hill-forts in the troubled 
times of the eighteenth century. 

V. Products and Industries. 

The staple food crop is ragi, a small millet ; other crops are 
rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton in the north ; coffee in 
the Malnad. On the high land in the middle of the state little 
grows but coarse grass. 
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Wator for irrigation is stored in tanks, of ■vvliich tiiere is an 
extraordinary number. 

■Most of the sandal-wood of India comes from' the forests in tlio 
drier part of the country. 

Tlie Kolar goldfields have a very largo annual output, and the 
cost of producing the gold has been greatly diminished 
since electric power, generated at the Kavari falls, has been 
used. 

VL People. 

PorOLATlON — 

The population of Mysore in 1911 was over 5| millions, 
mostly Hindus. 

Lakguaqb — 

. The language of tbe country is Kanarese. 

\ VII. Towns. 

Bangalore (189,000), 219 miles west of Madras, is the largest 
touTi. It is 3116 fcot above the sea, and is considered to 
' , have one of tlio pleasantest climates in India. It is a large 

military and civil station, and has cotton and woollen mills. 

Mysore (71,000), the capital of the state, is 96 miles south-west 
of Bangalore,' and 2526 feet above the sea. Ten miles 
north, on an island m the Kavari, is Seringapatam, tlie 
former capital. It was stormed by the British in 1799, 
when Tipu Sultan was killed in the breach. 


COORG. 

Area, 1582 square miles. Population, 174,976. 

Coorg,is a British province immediately east of the Western 
Ghats, of which the Mysore Resident is the Chief Commissioner. 
It is very rugged and 'hilly, and there is little spa’ce for 
cultivation. The people are a brave and intelligent race. 

Merkara, the chief town, stands on a small plateau 3800 feet 
above sea-level, 86 miles east of Bangalore. 

QursnoNS. 

1. What is the position of Mysore as a native state? ' How is it 
related, ph 3 'sically and politically, to Coorg ? 

2. Describe the natural features of the Mysore plateau. How is 
it drained? 

3. Name (1) the principal food crop, (2) the most characteristio 
forest product, (3) the most valuable mineral product, of the State? 

4. What are the Tung.abhadra, tlie Malnad, Merkara, Seringa- 
patam, droogs? 

I.G. 
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THE ISLANDS. 

The Andaman Islands (area, 2508 square iniles) are situated 
if) the east of the Bay of Bengal, about 600 miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli. There are two groups, the Great and 
Little Andamans. They are hilly and covered with forest, 
and suiTouuded by mangrove swamps .and coral reefs. 

The penal settlement of Port Bla^ is on the south island of 
the Great Andamans. It lias a fine natural harbour. 

The aborigines are a small, woolly-haired, exceedingly black 
race of low civilization. 

The Nicohars (area, 635 square miles) are 88 miles south of 
the Little Andaman, and consist of 18 islands, the largest of 
which is 30 miles long and 12 to 15 miles wide. They have a 
large trade in cocoa-nuts. 

The natives are entirely different from the Andamanese, 
being of Malay origin. 

The Laccadives (area, about 80 square miles) are a group of 
14 islands 200 miles off the Malabar coast. They are politically 
attached to Madras. There is a large trade in coir. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely Muhammadan. 

, NEPAL. 

I. Introductory. 

Nepal, though an independent kingdom, is geographically 
M’ithin India. There is a British Eesident at the capital, but 
Europeans in general are jealously excluded from the country. 
The nominal ruler is the Maharaja Dhiraj, but the actual power 
is in the hands of the Prime Blinister, who is of Ghurka race, 
and is styled Mahanija. 

II. Geographical Situation and Size. 

The state includes the central section of the main Himalaj'a, 
and the low country (the tarai) immediately south of it. It 
lies between Sikkim and Kumaun. 

Its.area is estimated at 54,000 square miles, and its population 
at five millions. 

Its length from east to west is about 550 miles, and its 
breadth 160 miles. 

Ill Boundaries. 

On the North : Tibet. 

On the "West and South : the United Provinces. 

On the South and East ; Bihar and Bengal. 
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IV. Relief and Climate. 

Tiic section of the ninvalaya in Nepal contains some of its 
highest peaks ; Dhaulagiri, Dayahang, anti Everest. The 
range is broken through b}’ three large rivers : the Gogra in 
the ■west, the Gandak east of Dhaulagiri, and the Kosi, east of 
Everest. 

V. Products. 

The lower valleys arc inhabited and cultivated. 

Tlie tarai produces crops of rice, millets, oil-seeds, and 
tobacco. Sal and sisu arc the principal timber trees. 

VI. Trade and Commerce. 

!Most of the trade with India follows routes connecting the 
Khatmandu valley with stations on the Bengal frontier. 

VII. People. 

Racks ano Remgiok — 

The inhabitants arc of mixed race, partly Mongolian, partly 
Indian. The prevailing religion is a simple form of Hinduism. 

The Gburkas are the predominant tribe. They arc a small, 
hardy, and warlike race, and some of the best of the Indian 
troops arc recruited from them. 

Khatmandu (50,000), the capital, is situated in a valley 4-, 500 
feet above sca-levcl. 


BHUTAH. 

I. Introductory. 

This is an independent state in the Eastern Himalaya, from 
which Europeans are entirely excluded. The only political 
relation which it has with the Government of India is that once 
a year a chief comes to Baxa on the frontier to receive the 
annual subsidy of a lakli of riij)ecs. 

II. Q-eographical Situation. 

It occupies a position east of Sikkim corresponding with that 
of Nepal west of Sikkim, with the difference that the tiucts 
(duars) below the hills are Britisli. 

UI. Size and Shape. • 

Its length from east to west is about 160 milc.s, its breadth 
no miles, and it has an area of 20,000 square miles. The 
population is believed to ho about 300,000. 
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IV. BoTindaries. 

On the North and East : Tibet. 

On the South : Assam and Bengal 
On the AYest : Bengal and Tibet. 

V. KeUet 

Hie best kno^vn peak in tlie Bhutan Himalaya is Phumalari 
(23,989 feet) in the extreme north-west. 

The interior is little known, but is wild, forest-cladj mountain 
country, with great extremes of climate. 

The drainage of the country is carried to the Brahmaputra 
by the numerous rivers which emerge from the hilts upon the 
duars of north-eastern Bengal and north-western A^sam. 

VI. Trade and Commerce, 

‘ The chief exports are wool, wax, musk, and ponies, and the 
chief imports are cotton-goo^, betel-nuts, tobacco, silk, and 
rice. 

vn. People and Government. 

The people and their language are largely Tibetan, but large 
numbers of Nepalese have settled in the western parts of late 
years. Since 1907 the country has been governed by a Mahar.ijah 
under British protection. 

Punaklia, about 100 miles north-east of Darjeeling, js tlio winter 
capital of the State. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

France has 196 square miles of territory in India, ■«'ith a 
population of about 283,000. 

. There are five settlements : 

Chandemagore, on the Hugli, 20 miles above Calcutta. 
Yauaon, in the Godavari delta. 

Pondicherry and Kaxikal, on the Coromandel coast. 

Mahe, near Tellicherri, on the Malabar coast. 

The Governor-General lives at Pondicherry, which is by far 
the largest settlement. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

Portugal has 1638 square miles of territory, with a population 
of about 600,000. 

Thera are three settlements, all on the Bombay coast : 

Go^ in the South Konkan j 
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Daman, bouUi of Sumt. 

Diu, ml island sovitli of the Katliiawar peninsula. 

Qoa (14\ squatc miles) is Uio largest settlement, and its port, 
Marmngoa, is connected with Bombay by a railway over 
the Western Ghats. 

Goa City consists of the old tow n and the new. The former has 
a fine cathedral, and the church containing the venerated 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

Questions. 

1. Wheie are the Andaman, the Nicobar, and the Laccadive 
Islands? What is noteworthy about the natives of each group? 

2. Name the principal peaks of the Ilimalaya that are situated in 
Nepal and Bhutan. \Vhat rivers emerge upon the plains of India 
from these portions of the Himalaya ? 

3. What do you know of the Nepalese and Bhutias? What reli- 
gions do they respectively follow ? 

4. Where and what arc Chandernagore, Goa, Pondicherry, Diu, 
Yanaon, and Malic? 


CEYT^ON. 

I. Introductory. 

This island belongs geographically to India, though, being a 
British Crown Colony, it is politically outside the Indian 
Empire. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It is situated to the south-east of the Indian peninsula, 
sejiaratcd from it by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, 
and almost connected with it by islands and the line of rocks 
and sandbanks known as Adam’s Bridge, over wliicli a railway 
is now being made. 

, ' III. Size and Shape. 

Ceylon is more than tbrec-qmirters of the size of Ireland, 
having an area of 25,032 square miles. lu shape it is not nnlike 
a pe.ar, with the small end pointing north. 

Its length is 270 miles, and its greatest width is 140 miles. 

IV. Coast. 

The coast is not much more broken than the neighbouring 
coast of India, hut there is a fine natural harbour at Trinco- 
malee, in the north-e.ist of the i.sland.. 

Dondra Head, in the .south of the island, is the'southernmost 
point of India. 
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V. Relief. 

Mountains — 

The central portion of the southern half of the island is 
occupied by a mass of mountains rising in Pidrutalagala to 
8296 feet, and in Adam’s Peak to 7353 feet. 

The latter peak stands up boldly in the south-west of the 
mountain region, and is a great plaee of pilgi’imoge to 
Buddliist, Hindu, and Muliaminadan alike. 

Tlie northern half of the island is a plain, and the central 
mountain legion has a belt of low country, broken by hills, 

I between it and the coast. 

VI. Rivers. 

There are no large rivers in the island. The largest is the 
Mahavila Ganga, which rises in Pidrutalagala, flows past 
Kandy, and enters the sea on the north-east coast. It is 134 
miles long, and is navigable by small boats neaidy to Kandy. 

VII. Climate. 

The south-west monsoon blows full on the island, and the 
south-west plains and the centi-al mountain region have a heavy 
rainfall. The northern parts of the island have a hot, dry 
climate, like that of the dryer parts of the Carnatic, The 
climate of the south-west coast-is moist, liot, and uniform. 

VIII. Plants and Animals. 

Pl/ANTS- 

Most of the island was formerly covered with forest, and 
vegetation is very lu.xuriant on the hills and on the south-west 
coast. 

Cinnamon grows wild in the forests and satin-wood, ebony, 
and other valuable timber trees abound. 

Animals — 

Wild elephants are still to be found in the jungles. 

IX. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1911 was about three and a half millions, 
giving an average density of 141 to the square mile, consider- 
ably less than that of India. 

Races and ReligioVs — 

Two-thirds of theVneople are Singhalese, and about one- 
quarter Tamils. 
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More tb:in half the population are Buddhists hy religion, 
one-seventh are Hindus, and a tenth are Christians. Muham- 
madans fonii u small minority’. 

Lasgdagks — 

Tamil is the prevailing language in the north of tlie island, 
and Singhalese in the south. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minkp.aus — 

Tlie island is rich in minerals. Tlie most important are 
plumbago and gems, including rubies, sapphires, amethysts, 
garnets, and cats'-eyes. 

There are pearl fisheries in the Sfanaar Gulf. 

Aghicoltural Prodgcts — 

The great agricultural industrj' Avas formeily coffee, hut of 
late years tea has taken its phice, and is most flourishing. 
Clnctona and cacao are also cultivated. 

Cinnanioii is grown in the south-west, and excellent tohacco in 
the north of the island, near Jaffna. 

Elce is the chief food crop. About onc-eighth of the country is 
under cultivation. 

XL Means of Communication. 

Railways — 

A line on the Indian standard gauge runs from Colombo to 
Kandy, and through the tea districts of the hills to Ikindarawela. 

Tliere is .also a line from Colombo running down the coast 
through Galle to the south of the Island. 

XIL Commerce. 

E.xports — 

The ex}K)rts in order of value .are tea, rubber, copra and coir, 
cocoa-nut oil, plumbago, areca nuts. 

IjiPor.TS — ' 

The imports are rice, coal and coke, cotton goods, sugar. 

XIII. Government. 

Tlie colony is administered by a Governor appointed by the 
King, an Executive Council, and a Legislative Council. 
It is divided into nine provinces under Government Agents. 
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XIV. Towns. ' 

Colombo (213,000), Iho capital of the Colony, is one of tlic 
greatest ports-of-call in the world, I^'ing, as it does, on tlie 
steamer route to China and Australia. It lias a good 
artificial harbour. 

Jaffna (40,000), at the northern extremity of the island, lias a 
considerable trade wth India across the Palk Strait. 

GaUe (40,000), at the extreme south-west of the island, 72 miles 
south of Colombo, has a small harbour, which was the 
calling port for steamers on their way east before the 
harbour was made at Colombo. 

Kandy (30,000) was the last capital of the native rulers. It is 
beautifull}’ situated 2000 feet above sea-level, on the banks 
of an artificial lake. 

The Peradeniya botanic gardens, three miles away, are cele- 
brated. 

Newara Eliya, 6240 feet high, on the west side of Pidmtalagala, 
is the chief hill-station. The railwaj' passes ne.ar it. 

Trindomalee is the headquarters of the British Fleet in the 
East Indian seas. 

The Maidive Islands in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles west of 
Ceylon, are a group of coral islets, richly clothed with cocoa-nut 
palms. They are a dependency of Ceylon, to which they pay 
tribute. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and are great 
sailors and traders. 

Questions. 

1. What is the nature of the relief of Ceylon ? What is the main 
line of drainage ? 

2. Describe the climate and vegetable products of the island. 

3. What minerals are found ? Name the chief e.vports and 
imports. 

4. Describe the situation and importance of the following towns : 
— Galle, Trincoinalee, Jaffna, Kandy, Colombo. 

5. What do you know of Newara Eliya, Adam’s Peak, Dondra 
Head, the Gulf of Manaar, the Maidive Islands, Peradeniya ? 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

I. Introductory. 

This peninsula is occupied by Native States tributary to Siam, 
by the British Straits Settlements, and by 'the Native States 
feudatory to the latter. 

The Straits Settlements, so called from their position on the 
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Straits of Malacca, are a British Crown Colony under a Governor, 
aided by Executive and Legislative Councils. 

They consist of the island of Penang, with Wellesley Pro- 
vince, on the mainland of the Malay Peninsula, opposite to it, 
Malacca, also on the mainland, and the island of Singapore. 

The Native States, which occupy the southern portion of the 
Malay Peninsula, stand in the same relation to the Colonial 
Government as the Native States of India do to the Indian 

, Government. The largest are Perak, Pahang', and Johor 
in the south. 

The Cocos Islands, south-west of Sumatra, and Christmas Island, 
south-west of Java, also belong to the Straits Settlements. 

* The Native States tributary to Siam occupy the northern 
portion of the peninsula. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The Malay Peninsula is separated frdm Burma and Siam 
by the Kira Isthmus. It is bounded on the west by the 
Malacca Strait, whiclx separates it from the island of Sumatra. 
On. the east it is washed by the Clrina Sea. From the Kra 
Isthmus it runs south-east for about 700 miles, terminating in 
Cape Buru, the southenimoat point of Asia. 

Penang, 108 square miles, is a small island lying off the > coast 

' of the mainland of the peninsula, at the northern entrance 
of Malacca Strait. 

The settlement of Malacca is about 250 miles south-east of 
Penang. 

Singapore, 217 square miles, an island 381 miles south-east of 
Penang, lies close to the mainland at the southern entrance 
of the Malacca Strait. 

III. Size. 

The total area of the peninsula is approximately 80,000 square 
miles. 

Tlie area of the British colony and its allied native states is 
about 40,000 square miles : four-fifths the size of England. The 
settlements proper are about 1600 square miles. 

lY. Belief. 

Except in Johor State, at the southern extremity of ’the 
peninsula, which has only isolated groups of hills, the whole of 
the peninsula is mountainous, and is intersected by numerous 
rivers. 

Y. .Climate. 

The climate is insular, resembling that of Sumatra and the 
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other islands of the eastern seas. It is hot and moist, hut 
nevertlieless cooler and drier than that of the rest of Indo- 
China 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

Most of the country is covered ■with dense tropical forest, in 
wliich brilliant birds and insects abound. 

The tiger (a smaller species than the Bengal tiger), elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, deer, and- various monkeys are found. 

VII. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products — 

Wherever the land is cleared it is most fertile, and produces 
large quantities of rice, tapioca, pepper, cloves, sugar, 
nutmegs, sago, gambler,^ coffee. The mangosteen and durian 
are characteristic fruits. R'U.bber is being cultivated. 

Minerals — 

The chief mineral product is tin. Half the world’s supply 
of this metal comes from the mines in the mountain districts 
_ of the peninsula. 

Industries — 

The Malays are mostly fishermen and sailors. 

The Chinese are minei's, traders, and agricidturists. 

V'ill. People. 

POFULATION — 

The population is about three millions, chiefly Malays and 
Chinese, with some natives of India. 

Religions — 

Tlie Malays are Muhammadans ; the Chinese are Buddhists. 

IX. Trade and Commerce. 

Most of the produce of the coimti^-'is collected at Singapore 
for re-shipment. 

Exports — 

Tlie exports are tin, spices, gambier, gums, tapioca, rattans, 
copra. 

Imports — 

Tlie imports are rice, cotton goods, opium, fish, tobacco.', 

I An extract from tlie leaves of a shrub used in tanning and djeing. 
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X. Means of Comrannication. 

The rivere'.are the natural lughways of the country. 

There ai’e several short lines of railway on the mainland 
connecting the interior with the coast. 

XI. Towns. 

Singapore (303,000), tlie capital of the Straits Settlements, is 
situated in the south-east of the island of Singapore. It 
has a fine harbour, and, being at the junC-tion of the trade 
routes between India, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, 
China, and Japan, is a most important port-of-call. It is 
a well-laid-out to^vn, with Malay, Chinese, and European 
quarters. 

George Town is the chief town of Penang. 

Malacca, a decaying port, is the chief town of the settlement of 
that name. 

’ Johor Bahru, the capital of Johor, is the chief town in the 
native states. It stands about 15 miles north-west of 
Singapoi’o. 

^ Questions. 

1. Describe the geographical situation of the Malay Peninsula. 
What is the political distribution of its surface ? 

2. How many British settlements are there on the Malacca 
Strait? Describe the situation of each. 

3. What are the surface features of the peninsula? Mention 
some of its characteristic products. 

4. To what’ is the importance of Singapore as a port due ? What 
is the nature of its trade ? 

5. What and where are Christmas Island, Johor, George Town, 
the Kra Isthmus, Perah, Cape Romania, and Pahang ? 


SIAM. 

I. Introductory. 

Tliis is the only remaining independent kingdom in the 
Indo-Cljina penipsula. 

The word ‘Siam’ is probably connected with ‘Shan,’ the name 
of the tribes occupying the east of Burma. 

The semi-independent tribes occupying the Laos country in the 
north of Siam are of the same race. 

The native name of Siam is Thai, which means ‘ free.’ 
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IL Geographical Situation. 

Siam occupies the central portion of the Indo-China Pen- 
insula. It lies at the head of the Gulf of Siam, and extends 
down the west side of tlie Gulf as far as tlie Isthmus of Kra. 
The native states occupying the section of the Malay Peninsula 
immediately south of the Kra Isthmus are tnbutary to it. 

The country is hounded on the north and west by Burma, and 
on the north and cast by French Indo-China. 

III. Size. 

It has an area of about 200,000 square miles. 

IV. Relief. 

Siam consists of the low-lying alluvial basin of the 
Meinam, which rises in the hilly l^os country in the north, 
and the slightly elevated plateau to the east, which forms the 
water-parting between the Meinam and the Mekong. 

The Meinam delta, like that of the Mekong, is continually 
advancing seawards. The country on both sides of the 
Meinam basin, as well as a great part of the interior, is 
covered with dense tiopical forest, in which teak abounds. 

V. Climate. 

The climate is hot and moist, and the vegetation luxuriant. 

VI. Products. 

Aqriooltobal Products — 

Rice is the principal crop. Pepper, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, and coffee are also produced. Fruit is abundant. 
Minerals — - 

Tin and coal are found in the part of the Malay Peninsula 
which belongs to Siam. 

VII. People, 

Population — 

Tlie population is about eight millions, so that the country is 
scantily pupiil.ated. Only a small fraction of it is under 
cultivation. The Meinam basin is the most populous region. 

Races and Religion — 

In the north the inhabitants are Laotians or Shans ; else- 
where Siamese and Cliinese, with an admixture of Malays in < 
the south. 

Buddhism is the ju'evailing religion. 
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VIII. Trade and Commerce. 

LocaI trade is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese ; foreign 
trade in the hands of the English and other foreigners. 

Ekvouts — 

The exports are rice, teak, pepper, and salt fish. 

Impouts — 

The imports arc cotton goods and hardware. 

IX. Government and Tovtus. 

The King is rc.ally an absolute monarch, but he is advised by 
a council consisting of the heads of the various departments of 
administration, wlio are usually his half-brotliei’s Of late 
ye.ars the results of western civilization have been, to some 
extent, introduced, but hitherto the}' have not had much real 
ellect upon the general administnatioii of the country. 

Bangkolv, the capital, is situ.atcd near the mouth of the Meinam, 
a few miles below Ayuthia, the former capital, famous for 
its Buddhist remains. Its nppc.arnnco from the river is 
picturesque, and it has been called the “Asian Venice,” 
from the canals which intersect it, and its largo floating 
population. The population is estimated at GOO, 000, chiefly 
Siamese and Chinese. 

Bangkok is connected by railway with ot*licr parts of the 
country, which now has about *700 miles of railway. 

QorsTioss. 

1. What is the native iianic of Siam? Desenbo its position in 
tiic Indo-China peninsula. 

2. AYliat is the general nature of the relief of the country? How' 
is it populated ? 

.I. Mention the most important vegclahlo products. Which of 
these arc exported ? 

4. How is the country governed? Describo the capital. 

5. What do you know of Laos, the Mciiiaiii, Ayuthiii, Ivra? 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

I. Introductory. ‘ 

Erexcii Indo-Cliiua is the eastern portion of the Indo-China 
Peninsula. It comprises the French colony of Cochin China, 
and the Protected States of Cambodia. Arinam. Tonaki-nff. 
and Laos, 
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II. Size. 

The total area is about 250,000 square miles, somewhat more 
than a thii’d of the whole area of the Indo-China peninsula. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : Cliina. 

On the East : the China Sea and the Gulf of Tongking. 

On the South : the Gulf of Siam and the Cliina Sea. 

On the West : Burma and Siam. 

Tongking occupies the middle basin and the delta of the Songkoi, 
or Red River, m the north. 

Annam is tlie central portion of the eastern seaboard. 

Cochin China comprises the delta of the Mekong or Camhodia 
River, and the adjacent country. 

Camhodia includes the basin of the iSlekong just above the delta, 
and the district of the great Cambodian lake, Tonle-sap. 

IV. ReHef. 

The deltas of the Red River and the Mekong, and the 
whole of the eastern coast are low alluvial plain, advancing 
rapidly seaivurd. 

Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, now sixty miles inland, was on 
the sea in the seventh century. 

The country west of the hills near the Ajinam coast belongs 
to the Mekong Basin, and is a plateau covered with dense 
forest. 

The north of Tongking is mountainous. 

V. Bivers and Lakes. • 

The great river of French Indo-China is the Mekong, which 
rises in Tibet. The general direction of its course from source 
to sea is east-of-south. Near Pnom-peiih a branch goes off 
north-west to the Tonle-sap Lake. Two other bi’anches traverse 
Lower Cochin-China, and tioAV into the China Sea. The naviga- 
tion of the river above the delta is much obstructed by rapids. 

The Songkoi, or Red River, rises in the Cliinese province of 
Yunnan, and flows south-east through Tongking into the gulf 
of the same name. _.It is navigable by steamers of shallow 
draught to the Chinese frontier. 

The_Tonle-sap Lake is a large fresh-water lake in the nnrt-.b- 
west of Cambodia. It swarms with fish. 

, VI. Climate. 

The climate is hot, moist, and unhealthy. 
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VIT, Products and Industries. 
AonicoiiTiir.Ar. Phodiicts— 

Rice is jjroduccd in very large qii.^ntitics in the deltas and 
alluvial lands along (.lie coast. 

MlKKRAIi? — 

Copper, iron, and coal ininc.s are worked. 

Tongking is rich in mineral wealth. 

VIII. Plants and Animals. 

Resin, dye, and spice-producing plants arc abundant. 
CsimlKKlia givc.s its name to the yellow gum-resin used as a 
paint (gamboge). 

The wild animals me the p.ajnc ns in the Malay Peninsula. 

IX. People. 

Porui.ATioK — 

The pnpni.ilioti is estimated at seventeen millions, .so that 
French Indo-China is much more thickly populated than Burma. 
Races and Rki.ioion — 

The inhabitants of Tongking, Annam, and Cochin China are 
of Mongolian mcc, and arc morally ajid physically the leas*; 
attractive of the Indo-Chinese pcoplc-s. Buddhism is the pre- 
vailing religion. 

The Cainbodians arc Aryans, and there are ina"nificent 
remains of an ancient and superior civiliz,ation, probably of 
liiudu origin, near the Cambodi.an lake. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The trade is chiefly with France .and Oliina. 

ExroaT.s — 

The exports arc rice, sugar, cinnamon, pepper, salt fish, 
cotton. 

Impoiits — 

The imports are hardware and machinery, cotton goods, 
petroleum. 

XL Towns. 

Hanoi (1.10,000), the capital of Tongking, is situated on the 
Real River. 

Haiphong, in the Red River delta, is tho chief port of Tongking. 
Huo (00,000), tlio capital of Aiinnm, and the residence of the 
King, occupic.s a strong jmition at the moutli of tiic Hue 
River. 
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Saigon (64,000), the seaport of Cociiin China, on the Saigon 
River, 34 miles fiom the sea, is accessible large vessels, 
and is the capital of French Indo-China. 

Pnom-Penh (62,000), on the Mekong, is the royal capital of 
Cambodia, and is conveniently situated near the junction of 
the waterways of the country'. 

Quiarioxs. 

1. What countries are comprised in French Indo-China? Compare 
French Indo-China, as to size, with British Indo-China. 

2. Describe the river sj'steni. What is noteworthy about the 
deltas of the rivers ? Where is the Tonle-sap Lake ? 

3. Name the chief mineral and vegetable products? Which of 
them are exported, and to w here ? 

4. To what races do the inhabitants of French Indo-Cliina belong ? 

5. Mark on a sketch map the position of Hanoi, Saigon, Pnom- 
penh, Hue, and Haiphong. 


csmA. 

I. Introductory. 

China is the seat of one of the most ancient civilizations of the 
world. It. comprises the greater part of Eastern and Central 
Asia. 

II. Size and Shape. 

This vast country stretches across 53 degrees of longitude and 
34 degrees of latitude, ha^^ng a length from east to west of about 
3000 miles, and a breadth from north to south of about 2400 miles. 

The total area is estimated at 4^ million square miles, which 
is about half that of the Russian Empire, and more than one- 
third that of the British Empire. 

IIL Boundaries. 

On the North : Russian Asia. 

On the East : the East China Sea and the Yellow Sea, which 
communicate with the Pacific Ocean. 

On the South : India, Indo-China, and the China Sea. 

On the West : Russian Asia and India. 

lY; Population. 

China has a larger population than any other state in the 
world. It is estimated at 433 millions. The British Empire 
comes next with 421 millions. 
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V. Divisions, 

The divisions of tlie country are ; 


China Propek, - 
Dependencies ; 
Manchuria, - 
Mongolia, - 
Zungaria, 

ClunosQ Turkestan, 
Tibet, - . - 


Area in sq. miles 

Population. 

- 1,532,000 

407,000,000 

363,000 

16,000,000 

- 1,367,000 

2,600,000 

148,000 

600,000 

432,000 

600,000 

463,000 

6,500,000 


It ■will be noticed that the great bulk of the population is 
contained in China Proper. The province of Sin-Kiang 
includes Chinese Turkestan and Zungaria. 


CHINA PROPER. 

I. Introductory. 

China Proper, known to its inhabitants as the “Middle Kliiig- 
dom,” is by far the most important part of the 'Empire. Not 
only has it 95 per cent, of the total population, but it is the 
richest in material resources of all kinds ; soil, mineral -wealth, 
industries, and trade. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

Cliina Proper occupies the south-eastern portion of the 
Chinese Empire, just extending into the tropics in the south. 

III. Size and Shape, 

Lines drawn from north to south and from east to -west are 
each very nearly 1400 miles in length. 

The area is very nearly that of India Proper. . 

Its shape is, roughly, circular : a semicircle bounded by the 
coast, and an inland semicircle. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ; Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the East : the Ea.st China Sea, the Yello-w Sea, and the 
Pe-chi-li Gulf. 

On the South ; Burma, Tongking, and the China Sea, 

On the "West : Tibet and Burma. 

i.G. p 
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V. Coasts. 

Tlie coast describes a curve convex to the east from the 
Pe-cM-li Gulf to the Gulf of Tongking, It has many small 
indentations, and there are numerous small islands and several 
large ones lying off it. 

Tile largest inlet on the coast is Hang-clmu Bay, south of 
Shanghai. 

The largest islands are Formosa, now belonging to Japan, and 
Hainan, cast of the Gulf of Tongking. 

Hong-Kong and Macao are small islands at the mouth of the 
Canton River. The former is British, the latter Portu- 
guese. 

The mountainous Shan-tung Peninsula projects towards Korea 
between the Yellow Sea and the Pe-chi-li Gulf. On the 
north side is the harbour of Wei-liai-wei, now administered 
by the British, and on the south side Hiau-Chau, now leased 
to the Germans. 


VI. Relief. 

Plains — 

The Great Plain of Northern China, about the size of 
Bengal, is the only large tract of low-lying land. It occupie.s 
the lower basins of the Yang-tse-ldang, the Hoang-ho, and the , 
Pei-ho, and extends to the north of Pekmg. 

The only other plain of any size is the lower basin and delta 
of the Si-kiang in Southern China. 

Mountains — 

The rest of China Proper is made up of mountain ranges and 
river valleys. 

The Tslng-Ung and Fu-niu-shan Mountains continue the high 
land of the Tibetan platean across China, and form the 
water-parting between the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse- 
- kiang. 

The Nan-ling or Nan-shan Mountains, in the south, form the 
water-parting between the Yang-tse-kiang and the Si-kiang. 

VII. Rivers and Lakes. 

Most of the drainage of China Proper is carried to the eastern 
seas by four rivers : the Pei-ho, the Hoang-ho, the Tang-tse- 
kiang, and the Si-Mang. 

The Pei-ho is formed by a number of rivers which drain the 
northern portion of the Great Plain and the mountain 
region west of Peking, and unite at Tien-tsia. It enters the 
Gmf of Pe-chi-li at Tsiku. 
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The Hoang-ho (2500 miles) rises in Tibet at a height of 14,000 
feet. It formerly flowed to the Yellow Sea, but now flows 
to tlie Pc-chi-li Gulf. 

Prom the great and destructive clianges of its course it is 
known as “ China’s sorrow.” 

Tire Hoang-ho has few tributaries and, on account of its 
rapid current, is of little use for navigation. 

The Yang-tse-klang (3200 miles) rises in the heart of Tibet not 
far from tlie Hoang-ho, and, like tliat river, it has a very 
winding coui’se. 

The distance between the great northern bend of the 
Hoang-ho and the great southern bend of the Yang-tse- 
kiang is over 1000 miles. Its basin occupies nearly half of 
China Proper, and it is the most important highway of 
trade in China, being navigable for 2000 miles, and having, 
numerous navigable tributaries. 

Ocean steamers can go up it to Hankau, 700 miles from 
the sea. 

It flows into the East China Sea to the north of Shanghai. 

The Han-kiang fiom the north ; the Siang-klang and Kan-kiang 
from the south, are great navigable tributaries. 

The Si-kiang rises in the highlands of Yunnan, and flows cast 
to its delta on the China Sea. 

Hakes — 

There are largo lakes in tlie eastern plains and the Yang-tss 
valley. 

The Tungting Lake, through which the Siang-kiang flows, is the 
largest in Cliina. 

The Kan-kiang flows through the Poyang Lake. 

YIII. Climate. 

As Cliina Proper extends from lat. 42° N. to lat. 18° N., 
it natui-ally has a wide range of climate, but, on the whole, 
it has a much more temperate climate than India 

Tlie moist winds from the Pacific bring a copious rainfall, and 
though the winters in the north are severe, and the summers in 
the south hot, the climate in general is less extreme than the 
climates of countries to the north and west. 

Peking and Madrid, Shanghai and Cairo, Canton and Calcutta, 
are in nearly the same latitudes. 

The China Sea is subject to terrible typhoons or cyclones. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants — 

China is not a well-wooded country. In the richlj’^-cultivated 
plains all jungle is cleared to make room for crops, and oiily 
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trees of practical utility are tolerated, such as t]ie hamhoo, 
mulberry, and various fniit trees, especially the sweet orange. 

Trees producing wa-Z, ' camphor, and varnish, are charac- 
teristic ; also plants, with medicinal roots, such as ginseng and, 
rhubarb. 

AlNIMALS — 

Wild animals are rare. 

Cattle, slieep, and horses are not common. 

Buffaloes, swine, and ducks abound. 

Fish are brecFfor food, and both inland and sea hslieries are of 
great importance. ' 

X. People. 

PortJLATlON — 

Tlie population is estimated at 407 millions, giving an average 
of over 260 to the square mile. 

No tract of the earth’s surface of equal size is so densely 
populated. 

Races — 

Tlie people are of the Mongolian or yellow type, of manhijid. 
Eblioion — 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, combined vith ancestor 
worship, which is universally practised. The moral precepts 
of the sage Confucius are held in great reverence. Confucianism 
is the state religion. There are some millions of Muhammadans 
in the north-west and south-west. 

Language — 

The Cliinese lan^age belongs to the monosyllabic family of 
speecli, that is, it is made up of single woids, conveying simple 
ideas. There are no inflexions, and there is no alphabet. 
Complex ideas are expressed by groups of single words. 

Tile Chinese had reached a considerable degree of civilization in 
very early times. They made use of printings paper, gun- 
powder, and the manner’s compass long before they were 
known to the rest of the world, but their civilization has 
made no real advance for centuries. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

The conntr}’^ is most fertile, and the peojile .'u-e the most 
skilful and industrious agriculturists in the world. The 
northern plain lias a pecnb'ar yellow, soil, called loess, of 
wonderful fertility. 
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Agricultukai. PuonucTs— 

Wheat, barley, maize, and millets in the north ; rice and 
CQtton in the south ; sugar, opium, and tea in the west and 
south. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit. 

Silk culture is still an important industiy, though less prosper- 
ous than forniorl^'. The Government is now discouraging 
the cultivation of ojiium. 

Minerals — 

Cliina is one of the great coal countries of the world, and 
collieries are yearly increasing in miinber. 

Iron and copper occur in considei-able quantities. 

There are valuable deposits of kaolin or China Cla}-. 

]\Lvnufactores — 

Cotton mills have recently been established in Shanghai and 
other places. 

The Cliinese are famous for their porcelain, silk, embroidery, 
and lacquer ware. 

XII. Means of Communication. 

Roars and Waterways— 

The roads are mere tracks, and the canals and navigable- 
rivefs, especially the Yang-tse and its tributaries, are the chief 
means of communication. 

The Grand Canal, 700 miles long, runs from Hang-ckau to Tien- 
tsin, connecting the Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang-lio, and Pci-ho. 

Railways — 

There are now nearly GOOO miles of railway, connecting Peking 
with Manchuria, with Hankail, and with Kalgan. The line con- 
necting Hankau with Canton is under construction. A line 
connects Tien-tsin with Nanking, and Nanking with Shanghai. 

TELEGRAniS — 

Telegraphs extend all over the country connecting the principal 
cities with one another, and with the capital. 

XTII. Trade and Commerce. 

There are now 37 treaty ports open to foreign trade. The 
organisation for the collection of customs is under British 
management. 
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Most of the trade is with the United Kingdom, Japan,' and 
Germany. 

Exports— , 

The exports are tea, silk, straw-braid, beans, and China- 
ware. 

Tea is compressed into nricks for export to CentraPAsia, Tibet, 
and Mongolia. 

Imports — 

The imports are cotton-goods, opium, metals, kerosene, and 
woollen-goods. 


XIV. Government and Towns. 

Cliina lias been a republic .since 1912, but the new form of 
government is as yet neither completely organised noi’ .fully 
accepted. 

Peldng (1,300,000), the capital, is situated in the north of Cliina 
Proper, about 100 miles from the head of the Pc-ohi-li Gulf. 
It consists of a Chinese outer-quarter, and a Manchu inner- 
quarter, in which is the former niiperial palace. 

- Singan (1,000,000), a former capital, on the Wei-ho, a right 
bank tributaiy of the Hoang-ho, in the centre of northom 
China. It commands the most important inland trade 
routes, including the one leading to Western Siberia, and 
must grow in importance with the advent of railwaj'S. 

Tien-tsin (800,000), on the Pei-ho, is the port of Poking, with 
which it is connected by railway. 

Shanghai (031,000), south of the Yang-tsc-Kiang estuary', is the 
chief seaport and trade emporium for norcliern China. It 
has a largo European settlement. 

Hang-chau (350,000), at the head of Hang-chau Bay, , is tlio 
southern terminus of the Grand Canal. ’ It has an extensive 
silk industry. 

Hankau (830,000), 700 miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang, is the 
greatest trade-mart of the interior, and the centre of the 
tea-trade -with Russia and Britain. On the other side of 
the Yang-tso is Wuchang, with cotton mills. 

Nanking (207,000), ' on the lower Yang-tso-Kiang, once the 
southein capital, witli a vast population, has been ruined 
by the frequent rebellions, and is now a decaying cit 3 ^ , 
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Siangtaa (1,000,000), on LUo Siang-kiang, ib a gi-cat centre of 
trade in drng.s. 

Nlng-po {o50,000), is a flonrisUing trcat 3 ’ port and inannfactTiring 
tow n south of the Hung-ohan Baj\ 

Canton (900,000), in the Si-Kiang delta, is One of the most popu- 
lons cities in China, and has a great trade in tea and silk. 

Fu-chau (624, (K)0) is the largest port between Shanghai and 
Canton. 

Amoy, opposite the island of Formosa, has an excellent harbour. 

Chengtu (800,000), in the west, one of the finest towms in the 
empire, has a largo trade with Tibet, dealing in furs, 
rhubarb, and musk. 

Hong-Kong, a rugged island at the mouth of the Canton 
river, 90 miles south of Canton, is a British Colony under a 
Governor. 

The island is about 11 miles long, separated from the main- 
land by a narrow strait about half a mile wide. By a recent 
convention the whole of the Kau-lung peninsula on the opposite 
mainland, together with the adjacent islands and harbours, has 
been leased to thp British. The total population of the colony 
is about 463,000. 

Hong-KOD£ is one of the greatest trade-marts in the far East, 
and also a great naval and nulitary station. 

Victoria, the capital of the island, extends fOr about five miles 
along the southern shore, of the harbour. 


MANCHURIA. 

Manchuria extends north from China proper and the Liao- 
tung Gulf to the river Amur, and east from the Khingan 
Mountains to Korea and Siberia. It is, on tbe whole, a hilly 
conntr}^ and is very fertile and healthy. The chief river is 
the Sungari, a tributary of the Amur. 

Tlic Manohus arc a niilitaiy race to which the former ruling 
, dynasty of China belonged, but the coiintiy is rapidly 
becoming Chinese in population. 

The capital is Mukden, an important railway centre. Newch- 
wang, on the Liao river, is the second town. 

The southern end of the Lino-tung peninsula, containing Port 
Arthur 'and Talien-wan, was leased to Japan in 1905. Port 
Arthur is connected hj; railw.ay witli Mukden, and with 
Harbin, in nortliein Mahclmria, on the Siberian Railw'ay. 
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MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia is a vast region of steppes and desei'ts sparsely 
inhabited by nomad Mongolian tribes, who rear sheep, camels, 
and horses' 

It e.xtends from the Khingan Mountains in the east to the 
Tarbagatai Mountains in the west. 

The Desert of Gobi, mostly di’y steppe, is crossed by caravan 
routes from China to Russia 

Urga, the capital, and after Lhasa the most sacred city of 
Buddhism, is in the Yablonovoi Mountains. Tlie great 
tiade route connecting Pekin with Eastern Siberia goes 
througli Urga to MaimacMn, n frontier town opposite tlie 
Russian town Kyakhta in Transbaikab’a. 

f 

ZUNGARIA. 

Zungaria lies north-west of Mongolia, between the Tian-shan 
and the Altai Mountains. It is the richest part of the empire 
outside China Proper, and its valleys are the means of com- 
munication with Western Siberia and Russian Turkestan. 

The capital is Kulja, in the Hi valley, on the trade route 
between Pekin and Western Siberia. 

CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

Chinese Turkestan is situated to the east of the Pamir 
Plateau, and occupies the basin of the Tarim, which lies 
between the Tian-shan and Kuen-lun ranges. , 

The Tarim flows east to Lob-Nor, a shallow, swampy lake 
2200 feet above the sea. South of the Tarim lies the Takla 
Makan Desert. 

Chinese Turkestan consists of deserts and steppes and fertile 
mountain vallej's, inhabited bj' Turki-Muliammadans and 
Mongolian nomads. Jade, much valued by the Clnnese, is 
worked. 

Eashg^ar (50,000) and Yarkand (100,000), the chief centre of 
trade with Kashmir by the Karakoram Pass, are the chief 
towns. 


TIBET. 

Tibet occupies the great central highland of Asia between 
the Himalaya and the Kuen-lun. It is the highest of the great 
plateaux of the world, rising in many parts to 16,000 feet. 
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T1)C head of liic st.atc is the Dalai Lama, the higli priest of 
Ihiddhi^ni, \\lio lives at Lhasa, the capital. 

The goveniment is praetic.ally indepciiclciit of China, and the 
coiintr\' is.very iiiaccessihlc to foieigneis. 

■Wool of excellent* (pi.ility is the chief export. The musk of 
Tiliet is highly esteemed, and the country is hclievcd to he 
ncli in precious metals. 


QcE-STIONS. 

1. Compare the Chinese Empire with Europe, the United States 
of Aiiieiica, the British Empire, and the Rns.“ian Empire in lesjioct 
of (1) extent of territory, (2) population. 

2. Arrange in. order of size the divisions of the empire ; name the 
capital of each, and give its appro.ximatc latitude and longitude. 

n. What part of the empire is China Proper? Name its 
boundaries, and dc.scribe its coast line. 

4. What river basins form the greater part of Uhina Proper? 
Mark the conrse.s of the principal rivers on a sketch map. 

5. Wliat do you know of the climate of China? What is the 
nature of the vegetation ? 

C. Give some account of the Chinese people in regard to race, 
religion, language, and character. 

7. What do you know of the products and industries of • 
Chinn ? 

8. Discuss the rivers of Cliinn as means of intcnial communication. 
How arc the rivers supplemonlcd ? 

9. Wliat are the treaty fiorts ? Name the principal exports and 
imports. 

10. How is China governed? What foreign powers have a 
territorial interest in China? 

11. Describe the British colony of Hong-kong. 

12. Name the boundaries of Manchuria. What are the people 
oftbe country called, and liow have they influenced the destinies of 
China? 

13. What sort of a countrj' is Mongolia? In what part of the 
Chinese Empire does it lie ? 

14. Where is Zungaria? Describe its surface features. 

15. Mention'^the most noteworthy facts regarding Tibet and its 
inhabitants. What rivers have their origin in the country? 

16. What do you know about Chinese Turkestan? How is it 
hounded on the west ? 

17. Where and what arc the Pc-chi-li Gulf, IiIac<ao, Yarkand, 

' Wei-hai-wei, Btiinan, the Pei-ho, Lob-Nor, Kulja, Hang-chau, 

Kirin, the Khinran Mountains, Tien-tsin, Fuchau, the Sungari, 
Canton, Urga, Shanghai, the TarimJ Port Arthur, Victoria, the 
Takla Slakan Desert, Lhasa, Kiau-Chaui? 
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JAPAN. ' 

I. Introductory. 

This insular empire, called Nippon by the Japanese, consists of 
the four islands of Japan proper : 
j Hokkaido or Tezo in the north, 

I Honshiu, the largest and most important, 
j Shikoku, the southern island, and 

■ Kiushiu, the south-western island, together with the southern 
half of Sakhalin, and 

the Kurile Islands to the north ; the Luchu Islands to the south ; 
Formosa, off the coast of China ; also the peninsula Chosen 
or Korea. 

II. Geographical Situation. • 

The islands form a curve from Formosa to the ^onth of Kam-, 
chatka, enclosing the East China Sea, the Sea of Japan, and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

La Perouse Strait separates Yezo from the island of Sakhalin, 
and the Korean Strait separates Korea from Kiushiu and 
the south-west of Honshiu. 

Between Kiushiu, Slukoku,jind the south-west of Honshiu is 
tlio Inland Sea, famous for its beautiful scenery. 

The Tropic of Cancer passes through Formosa, while the Kurile 
Islands extend beyond lat. 30^ N. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The total area of the empire is abjiut 175,000 square miles, 
nearly half as large again as the United Kingdom. 

The Japanese islands, like the British islands, arc irregular in 
shape, and have a very broken coast-line, so that few places 
■ are more than 70 miles from the sea, and harbours arc 
numerous. 

IV. ReUef. 

The islands are very mountainous, and a number of the peaks 
are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very frequent, and soUigtimes dangerous. 

The highest mountain is Fuji-Yama (12,400 feet) in Honshiu, 
about 70 miles south-west of Tokyo, the capital. 
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Foraosa, m) t allocl liy tln' Sintnards on accounl, of its ])ictui- 
o'-qno nppe.vr.uico from tlic sen., is inountaiuous ami Moll- 
wiKxlwI. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Till- natnro of the eoimtrj* prevents the formation of largo 
rivers. 'I'liey are iinnicrous, hut short and r.apid, and of 
little use for nangation or ii ligation. 3’ho silt they bring 
down ehokes up tiio harlioiir.s into whieh they How. 

Lalcc Blwa, 45 inile.s long, in the south of Honshiu, is situated 
in the midst of beautiful scenery. 

VT. Climate. 

•lajian ocoiipie.s a jiosition in tlio ca.st of Asia not unlike that 
of tlie Uiitish Isles in the west of Eiiiope, though imich farther 
south. 

The Kuro Siwo, a w.irin ocean current, flows along the 
easim'ii coa.sts, and nindenitcs the. oliniate just as the Gulf 
Sticaiu diift docs that of ihe'shorcs of Western Europe. 

The climate, on the whole, is healthy, though much less 
Cfiuahio than' tli.it of the Biilish Isles. It is most extrciue on 
Iho western coast. 

The minfall is eojiious, and dislrihuted all over the year, but 
heavier in suinincr than in winter. 

Formosa, being partly within the liopies, has a tiopical insular 
elini.ate. 

VI I. Products and Industries. 

AGKicai.Tun.u. Pnoucers — 

The principal crops are lice, barley, rye, wheat, and sugar- 
cane. 

There arc large mulberry plantations, and the silk and tea 
industries are of great imjiortance. 

s-^Tlie ‘bamboo is, as in China and India, of univcr.sal utility’. 

Other v.aluablc trees arc the camphor troo, soinetiiiies .50 feet 
in girth, the lacquer tree, from which lacquer varnish ik 
obtained, the wax-treo, and the papcr-nmlbeiry. 

The camphor tree llourishc.s especially in Eorindsa. 

IvIlKEiiAl/J— 

^.TapanjHridj^^i II jaincrals. - 

There mfn3uiKlanco of coal and irou- 

Gold, silver, copper, 'lead, antimony ami sulphur are 

obtained. 
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Copper is verj' abundant and veiy piue. 

Industries — 

The industries of the country are i-apidly developing. Silk, 
cotton, paper and matches are manufactured on a large scale. 
The old industries of the country, porcelain, lacquer, and 
bronze work, still flourish. 

VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population in 1912 mas about 52 millions Honsliiu, the 
largest island, about half as large again as England and Wales, 
has a slightly larger pojiulation. 

Race, Language, and Religion — 

The people are of Mongolian type, but their language is quite 
distinct from those of other Mongolian peojiles 

iTlie Japanese are a most enterprising race, and have of late 
' made surprising advances in mestern civilization. Thei' 
are brave and eager for knomlcdgo, and liave many attrac- 
tive poisonal qualities. In person they are small and 
haidy. 

The Amus, the aborigines of Yezo, are a peculiarl 3 ' hnir 3 ' race. 
Shintoism (morship of ancestors and the Mikado) and Buddhism 
are the prevailing religions ; but .all are tolerated. 

IX. Means of Communication. 

The roads are not good, .and in the rainy season are nearlj' 
mpassable. 

There were 5781 miles of railway open in 1911, connecting the 
capital with other parts of Honsbiu. 

Japanese steamers pi}' between the coast ports, and between 
Japanese ports and Korea, northern China, and ports on the 
Yang-tse. Jiipanese steamer comp.anies also maintain excellent 
services with Europe, America, Australia, and India. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The commerce of Japan is chieflj'with the United States of 
America and Great Britain. 

Exports — 

The exports are raw and manufactured silk, cotton yam, 

1 coal, tea, matches, copper, matting, porcelain, camphor, 
\ straw-plait. 
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Imports — 

The imports are raw cotton, rice, sugar, cotton goods, 
woollen goods, ‘kerosene, hardware and macMnery, beans 
and oilcake. 


\ XI. Government and Towns, 

Tlie Mikado or Emperor, formerly absolute, voluntarily 
became a constitutional monarch in 1890. 

Tlie army and navy, both organized after European models, 
are highly efficient, as was proved in the late war with Eussia. 

Foreign tinde is only allowed at certain treaty ports. 

Tokyo (2,180,000), the imperial capital, formerly called Yedo, 
is situated on the east coast of Honshiu, at the head of the 
Gulf of Tokyo. Owing to the silt poured into the gulf by 
the river which flows into it, ships can no longer come 

up to the city, but it is g b usy man ufacturing togoi. 

Yokohama (394,000), on the west sliorc^f'Vh^'-Gulf of Tokyo, 
has -an excellent liarbour,. and i s_thc chief centre of foi-eign 

trade. ' — ' 

. OzaEarTr,22G,000), the Venice of . Ja pan, the second city in 
point of size, is situated at the east end of the Inland Sea, 
Its manufacturing industries are rapidly' growing, and i ^s 
thc.ccntre-of.the .tea jiiid rice trade, _ As a port ibis declin- 
ing owing to the shallowness oftlieliarbour. 

Kyoto (442,000), on the liver which connects Lake Biwa with 
the sea at Ozaka, is thc-an cicnt ^ religious capital of G\e 
_gmpipoT-and the former rcsidencc~I)f'Tti5^irk?i3o. 'It~Ts 
noted for its artistic manufactures — porcelain, bronzes, 

‘ cral>roidcric.s, etci — — ■ 

N^oya_(37^000), on the sea, cast of Kyoto, is a centre of the 
porcelaifrt ra de. 

'^^ohe (.378,000) is a' rising deep-water port opposite Ozaka. 
Hiroshima (142,000) is the largest town on the inland sea west 
of Kobe. ''Its sacred island is one of the wonders of Japan. 
Nagasaki (170,000), on the west of Kiushiu, lias a magnificent— 

, ■harbour. It is the most southern treaty pdrET^d'i^ an 
.C ijnpertaTrtr coaling-station. ’ 

Hakodate's?, 000) is the chief port in Yezo. 


KOEEA OR CHOSEN. 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula projecting south between 
the Japan Sea and the Yellow Sea. . 

Its area is 86,000 square mile.s— a little less than that of Great 
Britain, 
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The climate in summer is hot, though the heat is tempered 
by the neighbourhood of the sea. In winter the cold is severe. 
Government — 

In 1910 Korea was annexed to Japan, and the title of the 
country became Chosen. It is now administered by a Japanese 
Governor-Gener.al. 

Until recent times Korea kept itself in jealous isolation, and 
was, on that account, known as the ‘ Hermit’ kingdom. 
Population — 

The population is about 13 millions. 

Under Japanese influence education i^ improving. 

Religion — 

The religion is the same as that of the Cliinese : Buddhism 
combined with ancestor worship. , 

Korea is an agricultural country with great natural resources. 

Gold, copper, Iron, and coal abound. 

The capital is Seoul (278,000). A railw.aj' connects it uith the 
chief port, Chemulpo, on the Yellow Sea, and with Fusan 
on the Japan sea. 

Questions. 

1. State the extent of Japan in latitude. What are the oharao- 
tci’istics of its government and people? 

2 Name and describe the relative positions of the main islands of 
Japan. What straits separate them from the mainland of Asia ? 

3. Give some account of thorelief of the country. Howisitwaterod? 

4. Describe the climate of Japan. Compare it ivith tliat of Great 
Britain 

5. What are the principal vegetable products? Is the mineral 
wealtli of the country of such a nature as to favour the development 
of manufacturing industries? Name some of these. 

6. What parts of the mainland of Asia are now practical!}' 
Japanese ? 

7. Narno the chief articles of import and export trade. Describe 
the situation of tiie leading ports. 

8. Describe the situation of, and mention any noteworthy facts 
regarding the follomng : — The Inland Sea, Formosa, Kobe, Fusan, 
Seoul, Nippon, Ozaka, Fuji-Yama, Tokj'o, Lake Biwa, Yezo, Yoko- 
hama, Nag 03 'a, Kyoto, Liu-Kiu Islands,, Hakodate, Nagas'aki, 
Cliemulpo 

EUSSIAN ASIA. 

Introductory. 

Russian Asia is continuous with Russia in Europe. It contains 
more than- one-third of the continent of Asia, and is about 
three-fourths of the Russian Empire. 
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IT. Geogi’apliical Situation. 

It comprises the wliole of NorLliern Asia, "Western Asia cast 
of tlio Caspian Sea, and the neck of land between tlie Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea. In Russian Turkcstiin it extends south 
nearly to lat. Sr)" N., and on the Bacilic to lat. 43° N. 

III. Size, 

The total area of Russian Asia is more than 6.J million square 
miles. 

It is therefore uearlj* as large as South Amcnca. 

R''. People. 

PorCLATIOX — 

The population is 251, millions — mthcr more than that of the 
Punjab. 

y. Divisions. 

The three politicjil divisions of Russian Asia are : 

Area in squara miles. Population. 

Siberia, 4,831,882, 8| millions. 

Russian Turkestan, 1,3GG,832, 10 millions. 

Caucasia, l’81,173, 12 millions. 

The smallest division, Caucasia, has the largest as well as the 
, densest population, having GG persons to the square mile. 

SIBERIA. 

I. Geograptiical Situation. 

Siberia is the northern portion of Asiatic Russia. It comprises 
West Siberia, the basin of the Ob ; East Siberia, the basins of 
the Yenisei and I..cna ; part of the Amur basin, and the Pacific 
seaboard. 

/ II. Botmdaries. 

On the North ; the Arctic Ocean. 

On the East; the Bering Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, and the 
Japan Sea. 

On the South ; the Chinese Empire and Russian Turkestan. 
On the West : European Russia. 

IIL ReUef. 

The greater part of Siberia is a vast plain sloping to the 
Arctic Ocean. It rises into mountains and plateaux on the 
borders of Mongolia. The Transbaikal and Pacific provinces 
are also mountainous. 
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In the west, Siberia extends south to the water-parting 
between the Ob and the streams flowing to the Aral basm. 

East of this water-parting lise the Altai Mountains (1 1,000 
feet), and the Sayan Mountains, a series of ranges occupj'ing 
the country between Lakes B alkh ash and Baikal. 

Tlie Yablonovoi Mountains run north-east through Trans- 
baikalia. Tiie Stanovoi Mountains, wliich are merely the 
eastern edge of the plateau of East Siberia, run from the Amur 
along the Pacific seaboard to East Cape. 

Kamchatka has a coast-mnge of snow-clad active %'olcanoes 
rising to near 10,000 feet. 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Siberia has four rivers upwards of 2000 miles in length ; the 
Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur. 

Tlie Ob (.'1200 miles) rises in the Altai Mountains and flows- 
north-west and north to the Gulf of Ob. It is an extremely 
sluggish river. 

The Irtish is tlic main tributary of the Ob, and also rises in the 
Altai Mountains. 

The Yenisei (2900 miles) rises in the Mongolian Plateau and has 
a generally northcin conr.se to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Angara, its chief tributaiy, drains bake Baikal, the deepest 
fresh-water lake in the world. 

The Lena (2800 miles) rises to the north of I.akc Baikal and flows 
north-east and then north to its delta on the Arctic Ocean. 

The Amur ,(2700 miles) rises south of the Yablonovoi Mountains, 
and has a -winding easterly course to the Sen of Okhotsk. 

Lakes are very numerous in the steppes of Western Siberia, - 
but are all gradually drying up. 

V. Climate. 

The climate of Siberia is verj extreme. Intense cold prevails 
for many months in the winter, intense heat for a few weeks 
in summer, and the ground in manj' parts of the nortliern plains 
is permanently frozen. 

TJie climate is least extreme on the Pacific sea-board, but even at 
Vladii ostpk the port is closed by ice in the winter months. 

Verkhoyansk, just within the Arctic circle, is believed to bo 
the coldest place in the world, the mercury of the tlier- 
inomcter being solid from November to February. 

VI. Products and Industries 

Vegetable Pboducts— 

Pn the frozen tundras bordering -tlie Arctic Ocean little 
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groAv.s but mosses, lichens, and grasses. South of tliis region 
is tlie forest zone, strctcliing right across the continent. 

In the south ■wheat is largelj' grown. 

' Tiio Amur basin, o-wiug to its greater humidity, has a 
splendid vegetation. ' 

Mineuals — 

Siberia is rich in minei'als. 

Gold is obtained in considerable quantities in Eastern Siberia. 
Iron, lead, silver, and copper aie also worked. 

Coal is worked in the Altai region and in Sakhalin Island. 
Fossil ivory is obtained in largo quantities on the sliores of the 
Arctic Ocean and in tlic Liakhov Islands from the remains 
of the mammoth, nn extinct species of elephant, 

Akimal Phoducts — 

Stock-breeding — both horses and cattle — is largely cai’ried 
on in the open parts of the coiinny. It provides produce of 
various kinds for e.xport. Furs arc still a valuable product, 
though the number of fur-bearing animals is decreasing. 
Jilawvrfactutcs and mining are in a backward condition. 

VII, Animals. .. 

The most characteristic animals are the fur-bearing animals : 
the sable, marten, ermine, fox, bear, and others. 

The Ajnur and other rivera of tlic eastern coast teem with 
fish. 

The chief domestic animals .are the fat-tailed sheep and the 
camel on the steppes, the reindeer in the tundras, and the yak 
in the upper Yenisei basin. 

VIII. Means of Communica'fcion. 

“Waterways — 

The rivers of Siberia and their tributaries afibni waterways 
extending almost from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, but 
they are blocked by ice for a considerable part of the year. 

The Amur is tlie most open river, and seems likely to be of 
most commercial use. 

Highways— 

The great caravan route connecting European Russia Hvith the 
Pacific Ocean and witli China runs from Ekaterinburg 
to.Omsk, and thence to Tomsk and Irkutsk. 

But the principal trade higliway is now the great Siberian 
Railway, 


I.G. 
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From Mcutsk one bvaiicli inns Houtli to KyaMita, the licad- 
quaitcis of the overland tea trade, on the Cliinese fiontiei ; 
tlio other runs cast over tlie Yahlonovoi range to the Amur, 
down tlio Amur to its junction with the Ussuri, and then 
up tlio Ussuri vallcj' to Vladivostok. 

Railways — 

The Siberian Railway runs near the southern boundary of 
Siberia, across north-eastern Mongolia and Manchuria to Vladi- 
vostok, and througli hranelitiria to Port Arthur, with branches 
connecting Mukden witli Korea and China. 

IX. People. 

Races a.vo Religions— • 

The Slav population of Siberia, composed of Russian e.\iles 
and criminals, and Rus>iian agriculturalists wbo h.avo settled in 
the country, is more tliau four-fifths of the whole. These 
Russians occupy both banks of the Yenisei, most of the Ob and 
Irtish, the ujiper Lena, and the Amur. They arc Christians 
of the Greek Church. 

The native inhabitants number less than a million, and are 
mostly Aniinists.* 

X. Towns, 

Only two towns have more than 100,000 inhabitants ; Tomsk, 
and Irkutsk. 

Tobolsk is a pictuicsquo town on the Irtish. 

Omsk, higher up the Iitish, is the capital of AVest Sihciia. 

Tomsk, in the cast of Llic Oh hasin, has a large trade, and is the 
scat of tho Siberian Univcrsitj'. 

Irkutsk, on the Angara, where it issues from Jjakc B.aikal, is 
the largest city of Siberia. It is a centre of the fur trade. 

Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, a imniiig centre, Irkutsk, and Cbita, tho 
capital of Tiansbaikalia, aro on the great railway. 

Vladivostok, on tlie Pacific, is an important naval station, and 
a terminus of tlie Siberian Railway. 


RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

Russian Turkestan, or Russia -Central Asia, comprises the 
Steppe Provinces in the north, Turkestan proper and the 

■ ^ Sec Inti oiluction, p. 100. 
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PaTnir in- the south, und. the 'tr8>115*03/Spi3(Il provi31C6S in 
the west./ KMva anc^ Bokhara are Feudatory States. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : Eiiropean Russia and Siberia. 

On the Ea.st ; the Chinese Empire. 

On the South ; Afghanistan and Persia. 

On the West : the Caspian Sea and European Russia. 

III. Helief. 

The shores of the Caspian Sea and a considerable tract of 
country to the north it are, like that sea itself, about 84 feet 
below sea-level. 

North and east of this depression the land slowly rises ;■ the 
Aral Sea is 117 feet above the level of the Caspian, and 33 feet 
above the Black Sea, and Lake Balkhash is 514 feet above 
ordinary sea-level. 

In the east the land rapidly rises to the Pamir Plateau, the 
Tian Shan Mountains, and the other ranges on the eastern 
frontier. 

With the exception of a tract of country in the north-east 
which drains to the Iftish, the whole country forms part of the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, ia "which Lake Balkhash is included. 

The greater part of Russian Turkestan is steppe or desert, but 
the mountain-''’alleya ih the south-east and east are well 
watered and fertile, and the higher plateaux afford' ex- 
cellent summef pasturage. 

lY. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The country is extremely arid, and many of the rivers are 
finally absorbed in the soil. 

The Anrn- 'ParYa nC Oxn& fJ-SOO miles\ riaea ha tha Pamir at. 
a height of nearly 14,000 feet, and flows generally north-west 
to the Sea of Aral. 

The Zarafshan and Murghah, formerly tributaries of the Oxus, 
no longer reacb it, being partly used up in irrigation and 
partly absorbed by the sands. _ . - 

The Sir-Darya or (1150 miles), rises at a height of 

12,000 feet in th6 heart of the Tian Shan Mountains, and flows 
north-east to the Aral Sea. 

The Hi rises in the northern Tian Shan in western Mongolia, 
and flows west 'and north to Lake Balkhash. Its valley gives 
easy access to Chinese tenitory. 
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The Ural (1300 miles) rises in European Russia, flows past 
Orenburg into Asia, turns south at Uralsk, and flows across the 
steppe to the Caspian. 

Lakes— 

Issik-kul, 4476 feet above sea-level, in the Tian Shan, is the 
largest of the upland lakes. 

' V. Climate. 

The climate is very extreme and very dry. Tlie water- 
parting between the Aralo-Gaspian basin and the basin of the 
Ob is too loM’ to stop the cold winds from Siberia. Hence the 
cold is very great in winter, and the lower Oxus is frozen for' 
several weeks, although in the latitude of southern Italy. The 
sunlmers aie long and hot, and sand-storms are common and 
greatly dreaded. 

VI. Products. 

liYliere the water supply is abundant tbe land is very fertile, 
and produces fine crops of wheat, rice, and other grain. 

Cotton, hemp, flax, and tobacco are also grown. 

Fruit grows in great abundance, and is of excellent quality. , 

Apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, the grape, pome- 
granate, and the melon all flourish. 

There are important fisheries on the lower Ural and on the 
Amur. 

VII. Animals 

Camels, horses, sheep, and cattle are the chief domestic 
animals. 

Tlie Turkoman horse is celebrated. 

VTII. Means of Communication. 

Highways — 

Various caravan tracks across the steppes and deserts connect 
Europe ■svith Russian and Chinese Turkestan. One important 
route proceeds across the Kirghiz steppes and goes up the Hi 
valley to Kulja in Chinese territory. 

E.xilw.vts — 

A railway stsrts from the east side of the Caspian, runs 
south-east towards the Persian frontier, "and then north-east to 
Merv, Bokhara Samarkand, and Tashkent. Branch lines go 
fi’om Merv to Kushk, close to the Afghan frontier near Herat, 
and from Khojent to Kokand. ' ' - 

Tlie line is continued from Tashkent down the i-allej' 
of the Sir-Diirj’a, and across the steppes fi-ora near the 
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Ai-al Sea to Orenburg, where it joins the European ,z’aiJway 
systezn. 

IX. People. 

ibVChS AVI) RnLIGlOK— 

Most of the people are of Turk! stock, and are Muham- 
madans by religion. 

TIio chief races nic tlie Uabegs in Khiva and Bokliara, tlic 
Kirghiz in the northern steppes, and tho Turcomans be- 
tween the Oxus and the Caspian. 

X. Towns. 

Tashkent (201,000), the capital, and the headquarters of tlie 
Russian administration, is situated on a tributaiy of tlie 
Jaxartes, 1400 feet above sea-level. 

Kokand (112,000), south-east of Tashkent, is a regularly budt 
town with a large and growing trade. 

Bokhara (75,000), the capital of the Klianat of that name, stands 
on tlie Earnfshan, near the point wliere it runs dry. It 
has splendid g.ardens, cotton and other plantations, and a 
vast bnTaar. 

Samarkand (80,000), the famous cnpit.al of 7’jmur, and tho site of 
Ills tomb, is .situated due east of Bokhai-n, on the left bank 
of the Zarafsimn. Owing to its better water supply Samar- 
kand is increasing in piospcrity, wliile Bokhara is declining. ^ 

Merv, since the Russian occupation, a rising place on tlio trana'- 
Caspian railway, is situated in the steppe, midway between 
the O.xns and the Persian frontier. . 

Khiva, tiie capital of the feudatory state of Kliiva, is a small 
town near Die Oxus, north-west of Bokhara, and south of 

• the sea of Aral. 


CAUCASIA. 

/ 

I. Geographical Situation. . 

This is the westcrnmo.st division of Eu.ssian Asia. It occupies 
the neclv of land hetween tlie Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. 
Tlie great mountain range of the Cauca.sus divides the pi’oviiice 
into two almost equal parts : Northern Caucasia and Southern 
Caucasia. 

If.- Boundaries 

On tlie North : a line running from the Sea of Azof across 
the stepjze which lie.s .south 'of the' rivers Volga and Don, to the 
Caspian Sea. 

On the I5a.st ; the Caspian Sea. 
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Oa the South : a liae running from the Caspian through 
Mount Ararat to the Black Sea near Batum. 

Oil the "We-st ; the Black Sea'and the sea of A^zof. 

IIL Size. 

Caucasia is a little smaller than Bombav, Tlie distance hetireen 
the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea varies fium 350 miles to 
nearly 500 miles. 

The length of the pro^^nce from north to south is about 400 
miles. 

lY. Eeliefl 

The northern boundary of CSahcasia folloivs a depression 
irhich -probably marks the site of a strait formerly connecting 
the Sea of- Azof adth the Caspian. This depression, -svhicli 
connects the River Manycb, a tributaiy of the Don, ivith the 
lower basin of the Kuma, which flows to the Caspian, is called 
the Kuma-Manych. Depression. South of this natural boundaiy* 
betrveen Europe and Asia the country consists of low-ljdng 
steppe, until the snow-clad range of the Caucasus rises abruptly 
from the plains. 

The Oaul^sns Range, about 700 miles in length, luns 
obliquely across Caucasia, from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 

'The liighest peak, Mount Elbruz, rises to 18,526 feet, and 
a number of other peaks exceed 16,000 feet. 

To the south the range again descends abruptly to valleys 
which separate it almost completely from the southern highlands 
of Georgia and Armenia, which culminate on the southern 
boundary in Mount Ararat, 16,925 feet. 

Y. Rivers and Lakes. 

Ri^t:rs — 

The Kuhan and Terek drain the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus. 

South of the Ctiucasus is the Kura, the largest river of 
Caucasia, which flows to the Caspian. 

It is joined by the Aras, a large river from tlie' Armenian 
highlands, which forms, for a considerable part of its course, 
the boundary Iretween Caucasia and Persia. 

Lakes — 

There are several lakes in the Armenian highlands, of which 
the largest is lake Gokcha, a fresli-water lake, 6,400 feet 
nbove sea-level. Its surplus waters flow to the Aras 
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VI. Climate.. 

Owing to the gcogi-nphicnl conditions, the climate of Caiicasia 
is very divereified. The northern plains, e.Kposcd to the winds 
sweeping from the Russian steppes, h.ave a dry climate, colder 
in winter and hotter in summer than on the other side of the 
Caucasus, where the sheltered valleys of the Eion and Kura 
arc most productive. 

The rainfall, again, is much grc.ater in the west than in the 
east, as the lain^eariug winds blow from the Black Sea. In 
the basin of the lower Kura, there is sometimes no r.iin for 
si.K months at a time. 


■ VII. Products. 

AoRICUnTUllAt. rilODUCTS — 

The low country on both sides of the Qiucasus produces 
abundant crojjs of rice, wlieat, and maize, where the water 
.supply is ample. In the iiighlnnds, there is little cultivation 
e.vcept in the sheltered valleys svhere millet is grown. 

A^KOETATIOK' — 

Tlie peach, apricot, cherry, and othci-s fruit trees flourish; 
especially in the Rion valley, while, in the south, the orange, 
citron, vine, and mulberry arrive at great perfection. 

Both .sides of the Gancasus arc covered below the snowline 
with magnificent forest. 

The Armenian highlands, probably owing to the drier climate, 
have much less vegetation. 

JR NEKA LS— 

Gold, copper, coal, and salt are obtained, but by far the 
most important minei-al jiroduct is kerosene, -which is* obtained 
in ’enormous quantities fiom wells near Baku, on the Gaspian, 
and is largely exported to India. 

, VIII. People. 

Poi’Or.ATIOK — 

fTlie population of Caucasia in 1912 was -12 millions, giving 
fiC persons to the square mile. Of tin’s jjopulation Noitliern 
Guicasia contained about 5 millions, and Southern Giucasia 
about 7 millions. Hence, Southern Caucasia is mucli the more 
thickly populated. 

Races and R]a,igion.s — 

The inhabitants arc very mixed as to meo, and though the 
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bulk of the population- is Christian, there is a considerable 
proportion of Muhammadans. 

The northern plains are chiefly inhabited by Russians and 
Tatars ; the south and south'-west by Armenians and others 
of Iranian stock- 

The Georgians, the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the country, occupy the highlands of the upper Kura.- 

The Circassians, formerly a warlike and po-n-erful people, 
still occupy tracts of country to the south of the Kuhan. 

^ t 

IX. Means of Communication. 

A railway connects Vladikavkaz with the main Russian 
railway system, and with the (^pian Sea. 

In Southern Caucasia a litje runs from Batmn and Poti on 
the Black Sea to Tiflis, and on to Bakn on the Caspian. 

X. Towns. 

Tiflis (197,000), the capital of Caucasia, and also the largest town, 
is situated south of the Caucasus on the left bank of the 
Kura, not far from the ancient capital of Georgia. The 
town is partly- European and partly Asiatic, both in appear- 
ance and population. 

Baku (177,(500), on the Caspian, south of the well-marked 
promontor 3 - of Cape Apsheron, is the centre of the kerosene 
industry, and is connected bj’ railway with Batum. 

Ekatermoda'r(99,000)isthe largest town in Xorthern Caucasia, but 

Vladikavkaz (76,000), o\ving to its commanding position, is the 
most rising town. 

Batum (30,000) is the chief port on the Black Sea, • 

Kars, in the hill country-, south-east of Batum, is a historic 
fortress, in a strong position. 

Erivan is the old capital of Russian Armenia, but e 

Alexandrapol (32,000), a stronglj' fortified place, is now the 
large.st tou-n in the Aras basin. 

QuESiroxs. * 

L What.is the general nature of the relief of Siberia ? Mark the 
courses of the great rivers upon a sketch map, and saj- where they 
have their origin. Also mark the Altai, Yablonovoi, and Stanovoi 
ilountains. 

2. TThat is meant b 3 ’ sa 3 dng that the eb'mate of Siberia is ver 3 ' 
extreme ? Where in Rnssia Asia is it most equable, and wh 3 ' ? 

3. Xame the principal mineral and animal products of Siberia ? 

4. Trace on a sketch map the caravan routes across Siberia and 
Russian Turkestan ; also mark the course of the Siberian Railwa 3 ’. 
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5. What is the Aralo-Caspian depression 1 Describe the courses 
of the rivers that feed the Sea of Aral and Lake TBallihosh. 

6. What are the boundaries of the Russian province of Caucasia? 
How does the country north of the Caucasus differ in its relief from 
that south of the Caucasus ? 

7. Name the rivers of Caucasia that flow to the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea respectively. 

8. Describe the climate of Caucasia. How does it determine 
the nature of the vegetation ? 

9. What and where are Tobolsk, Batum, Lake Gokcha, 
Samarkand, Issik-kul, Sakhalin, the Kuma-Manych Depression, 
Kamchatka, Elbruz, Bokhara, the Murghab, the Liakhov Islands, 
the Jaxartes, Tiflis, the Ussuri, Verkhoyansk, Erivan, the Kura, 
the Irtish ? 


TURKISH ASIA. 

The Turkish Empire in Asia comprises the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, the basin of the Bupln-ates and Tigris, tlie eastern 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, and the eastern seaboard^of the 
Red Sea. It thus includes the whole of south-western Asia 
west of a line drawn from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
eastern end of the Black Sea, with the exception of the interior 
of the great peninsula of Arabia,' and its southern and south- 
eastern seaboard. The total area is about 700,000 square miles, 
and the estimated population 20 millions. 

The political divisions of Turkish Asia are : 

Are.! in square miles. 

Asia Minor, 197,711, 

Arfnenia and Kurdistan, 71,990, 

Mesopotamia, ' 143,250, 

Syria and Palestine, 114,530, 

Turkish Arabia, 170,300, 

These returns of population arc, however, of doubtful accuracy, 
and can only be regarded as being something like the truth. 

ASIA MINOR. 

I. Geographical Situation. 

Asia Minor (Anatolia, the Levant^), is a peninsula running' 
west from the mainland of the continent. 

^Botb these words have the same meaning as Orient, the East: The 
name Levant, which is of Italian origin, is also applied to tlie eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. 


Population. 
lOi millions. 
2| millions. 
2 millions. 
3i millions, 
i million. 
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11. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Sea of "Mannoiu and the Black Sea. 

On the East : Armenia and Kurdistan. 

On the South : Syria and the Mediterranean. 

On the West ; the j3Egeau Sea or Archipelago. 

III. Coasts and Islands. 

Coasts — 

The northern coast is fairly regular, and has no good hai’bour. 
The Bosphorus connects the Black Sea with the Sea of 
Marmoi-a, and the Dardanelles or Hellespont connect the Sea 
of Marmora with the .iEgean Sea. 

Islands — 

The western coast is very broken, .and the numerous islands 
of the Sporades group lie off it, of which the laigest are 
Lemnos, Iffitylene, south of Cape Baba, KMos, Samos, now 
belonging to Gi-eece, and Rhodes. 

The southern coast has two large openings ; the Gulf of 
Adalia, and, in the north-east corner of the Jlediterranean, the 
Gulf of Iskanderun, towards which points the island of 
Cyprus, the third largest in the Mediterranean, which, since 

1878, has been under British rule. 

* 

rv. Relief. 

The greater part of Asia Minor is a plateau, continuous mth 
the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan farther east. It^has 
an average height of between 3000 and 4000 feet, and is skirted 
on the south by the Taurus Moimtains, rising to 11,000 feet; 
and on the north by the Pontic Mountains, wliich run 
along the coast of the Black Sea from near Batum to the 
Pospliorus. A famous pass, called the “Cilician Gates,” affords 
a passage over the Taurus from Asia Minor to Syria. 

The ranges running north-east from the Cilician Gates are 
luiown ns the Anti-Taurus. 

" V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The chief rivers flow to the Black Sea, and the largest of ' 
these is the »Kizil-Irmak (800 miles). The rivers flowing to 
the ^gean and the Mediterranean are small, owing to the 
nearness to the coast of the loinges in which £liey rise. 

Lakes — ■ , • 

There are several lakes, both salt and fresh water,' in the 
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interior of (he plalcn.u, wliich receive the inland drainage The 
largest of the.se is the salt Tuz-goL 

VI. Climate. 

The climate of the western sea-hoard is e.xceedingly pleasant, 
and the north coast has damp ainnniers and cold winters with 
an abundant rainfall. The central plateau has a more e.xtreme 
climate, the winters being severe and the summers hot. 

VII. Products. 

Vp,GF.TAni<F,— 

Forest trees flourish on the moist northern sea-board, as 
also fruit trees of various kinds. 

The Taurus range in the south is largely covered with pine 
forest, from which turpentine is obtained. But the general 
aspect of the interior plateau is bleak. 

The southern valleys produce grapes, olives, and figs in 
abundance. 

Barley and cotton arc grown for export. 

MrKEUAIi — 

Copper, silver, lead, iron, and coal, are found, but mining 
and other industries are in a backward state. 

VIII. Auimals. 

Tlie bulTalo is commonly employed in agi'iculture, and the 
camel is the chief be.ost of burden. 

The Angora goat, famous for the fine quality of its hair 
(mohair), flourishes west of the Kizil-Irmak. 

IX. People. 

Eacf.s — 

Turks form a larger jiroportion of the population in Asia 
Minor than in any other part of the Turkish Empire, and in 
the western provinces they arc a majority of the population. 
But everywhere the struggle for existence with the Greeks, 
a more enterprising race with strong commercial instincts, is 
very keen. 

In the eastern districts are many Armenians, Kurds, Arabs 
and Jews. 

Reuqions — 

The Tui'ks and Kurds are Sunni Muhammadans, The 
Greeks and Armenians are Christians. 
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X. Means of Communication. 

Theze is a gi’eat want of good i-oads, but, of late years, a good 
deal of railway' has been constructed Scutari is now connected 
witli Angora and Konia (the ancient Iconium), and from Smyrna 
lines run to seveitil places in the interior. The i-ailway which 
is to connect Asia Minor with Bagdad and the Persian Gulf 
is completed to beyond Eregli. 


IX. ToYms. 

Smyrna (375,000), the chief town in Asia Minor, is well situated 
at the head of the Gulf of Sni^Tna, which opens into the 
Algean Sea. It is an important port and a great com- 
mercial centre. Greeks form the majority of the population. 

Broussa (110,000), at the foot of Mount Olympus, is the centre 
of a silk industi'}’. It was the Turkish capital before the 
capture of Constantinople. 

Scutari (80,000) is on the Bosphorus, opposite CJonstantinople, 
of which it IS an Asiatic suburb. 

Angora, in the interior, is the centre of an important trade in 
mohair, the silk-liko hair of the Angora goat 

Aflun-Karahlaaar, connected by rail with Scutari, is the centre 
of an opium industry'. 

Trehizond (51,000) is a flouiishing port on the Black Sea, and 
the terminus of the overland route to Ai menia and Pei sia 

KaiBarieh (54,000), the ancient Cfesarea, is at the jnncticm of 
several ti-ade routes, and has still some importance for 
that reason. 

Adana, in the productive valley of the Sihiin, is connected bj' 
rail -with Tarsus and with Mersina on the coast. 

Sinope is the only safe liarbour on the Black Sea 

Asia Minor contains tlie sites of numerous cities famous in 
ancient historj', most of ■which are now mere names, or 
of little importance. 

Among these are Troy, Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus, Rhodes, Tarsus, 
Antioch, and others 

Cyprus (British) is 140 miles long by 40 to 50 miles broad. The 
inhabitants arc mostly Greek, and the island is famous for 
its relies of former civilisations. 

Nicosia is the capital and largest town. 

Lamaca, on the south coast, is the chief trading centre. The 
• principal^rodiicts are cotton, wine, olive oil, silk, \and 
sponges. 
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ARMENIA AND KURDISTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

This division of Turkish Asia is the highland region -which 
forms the upper basin of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
uoilJiem portion of ancient Armenia no-w belongs to Russia, 
and is included in Caucasia. 

n. Relief and Drainage. 

Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan is, for the most part, a 
plateau, varying from 4000 to 7000 feet above sea-lev'el. It 
is much more rugged and irregular than the plateau of Asia 
Minor, with which it is continuous. 

■ The volcanic snow-capped Ararat rises on the borders of 
Caucasia and Persia. 

Most of the drainage of the country flows to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which rise within it, and break from the southern 
border of Kurdistan into the plains of Mesopotamia. 

In the east, Lake Van, a large salt-water lake, 5000 feet 
above sea-level, with densely "wooded mountains on three sides 
of it, occupies the centre of a beautiful and fertile basin. 

III. Climate. 

The climate of Armenia is extreme ; the cold of the winters 
and the heat of the summers being alike severe. Kurdistan, 
lying farther south, has a less extreme climate. Spring and 
autumn are pleasant ever^-^vhere. 

lY. Products. 

Armenia has very little forest; Kurdistan is often well 
wooded. Tlie vallej-^s grow fruit and cereals, and, in the south, 
tobacco, cotton, grapes, melons, eta 

' . V. People. 

Races asd Religioxs — 

, Tlie. Armenians, whose national name is Hai, have long losi 
their political unity. Their country is now divided between 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. They are Christians, and have 
suffered greatly from Turkish persecutions, which have much 
reduced their numbers. They are a peaceful people, and are 
very keen traders. 
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Many Armenians emigrate from Persia to India, and do 
■well. 

Tlie Kurds are Muliammadans, and arc nomad and lawless 
race, in many parts barely acknowledging^Tiii'kish supremacy. 

YI. Towns. 

Er?enun (80,000), the capital of Turkish Annonin, is situated 
near the most northerly source of the Euphrates, 100 miles 
south-east of Trehizontl. Its chief importance is clue to its 
being on the trade route from Persia to the Black Sea. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 

Van (30,000) is picturesquely situated on the east. side of Lake 
Van. ^lost of the inhabitants are Armenians. It has 
suffered greatl}’ from the ravages of Kurdish marauders. 

Dlarbeldr (38,000), situated on the Tigris below the point where 
it leaves the Kurdistan plateau, has a considerable trade 
b 3 ‘ river and caravan. 


MESOPOTAMIA.^ 

I. Introductory. 

PnoPEULT speaking, Mesopotamia is the country betweeii'the 
middle courses of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the name has 
had this signification from very ancient times. 

As a modern political division Mesopotamia embraces the 
whole Euphrates-Tigi'is basin south of Kurdistan, and a strip 
of country' extending some way along tlie west side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

II. ReHef. 

The plains of Mesopotamia decline gradually’ from a height 
of about 1500 feet near the Kurdistan border to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. They are of extraordinary fertilitj’, and the 
number and size of tlie ruins scattered over the land testify to 
its once flourishing condition. 

Nineveh and Babj'lou especiallj" were magnificent cities of 
'■ enormous size, and a very complete system of irrigation"^ enabled 
the country to support a vast population. 

' III. Rivers. 

The river Euphrates is formed bv the union of its head 
streams in Armenia, and it has a course through Armenia and 

^ Jlcsopotamia bns the same meaning ns Doab ; “ tlic land between two 
rivers.” - ‘ . - - 

- JlodcTO irrigation works arc under construction. 
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Kurdistan of .about 300 miles. It becomes navigable by small 
steamers shortly after entering the plains of Mesopotamia, more 
than 1000 miles from -the sea. 

The Tigris is formed by the union of its head streams in 
Kurdistan. It has a much more rapid current than the 
Euphrates, and its navigation is all down stream as far as 
Bagdad, ' up to which place _ steamers of considerable size 
ascend. 

Below Bagdad several channels connect the two rivers, which 
finally unite at Kumah, about 100 miles from the Persian flulf, 
to form the Shat-el-Arab. 

\ 

IV, Climate. 

The winters of Mesopotamia are mild and short; the summers 
long and sultry. 

The rainfall is scanty on the whole, but there are good winter 
rains in Upper Mesopotamia. 

V. Products. 

The vegetation is largely tropical, and the date-palm is 
characteristic. 

The best dates come from the neighbourhood of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Agriculture is now-a-days in a most backward state, and the 
inhabitants, chiefly Kurdish and Arab nomads, - depend for 
their subsistence on the produce of their flocks and herds. 

, Since the greater part of the country consists of alluvial plain, 
- minerals are wanting. 

VI. People. 

The Bedouin Arabs, who in South Mesopotamia are, prac- 
tically masters of the country outside the towns, are very 
lawless. They have a splendid breed of Arab horses, which 
are largely exported to Bombay. 

VII. Towns. 

Probably owing to the nnhealthiness in modern times of the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, nearly all the large towns are 
on the Tigris. 

Mosul (70,000), on the Tigris in Upper Mesopotamia, was once 
celebrated for its cottons, and gave its name to muslin. 

, ^ It is near the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

Bagdad (225,000), once the famous capital of the Caliphs, the 
' successors of Muhammad, is still an important commercial 
centre. 
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Kerbela, west of the Euphrates and south-west of Bagdad, 
contains the tomb of Hoscin, the grandson of the Prophet, 
and is held in great veneration b;p SHiah Ivlnliainmadans. 
Basra or Bnssora on the Shat-el-Arab, 50 miles below the Junc- 
tion of tlie Euphrates and Tigris, is the port of Mesopotamia. 
English steamers ply between it and Bagdad. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

I. Geographical Situation. 

This province of Turkish Asia occupies the sea-board at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, and extends from the Taurus 
Mountains in the north to the Sinai Peninsula, between the ‘ 
Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, in the south. 

East of it lies the great Syrian Desert which extends to the 
Euphrates basin. The coast line runs nearly north and south 
from the Gulf of Iskandemn to the borders of Egypt, and is 
little broken by promontories or bays. 

Syria is the northern portion of the province, and the 
country south of Lebanon is Palestine, the Holy Laud of 
Christianity. 

n. Relief. 

Without being a regular plateau the country- is rugged and 
mountainous. In the north the ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon run parallel to one another and the coast, separated - 
by the valley of the Leontes. 

Some of the peaks of Lebanon rise above the snow lin'e.^ 

Anti-Lebanon, which is the inner range, culminates in Mount 
Hennon, at the southern end of the range. 

South of Lebanon the ranges are of less height, but the general 
direction of the central highlands is still north and south. 
The descent is steepest towards the River Jordan in the 
east. 

In the west the hill country descends to a plain of varying 
width along the coast. 

Southward from the well-marked promontory of Mount Carmel, 
midway down the caast, where the hills advance to the 
coast-line, the uplands gradually recede, leaving between 
them and the sea the fertile Plain of Sharon and the low- 
conntry of Phllistda. 


I Lebanon means “White Mountains. 
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ill. Rivers and Lakes. 

The four chief river.? of the jirovince ri?c in tlie Lebanon ranges, 

Tlie Oroates flows north, and then west through the Syrian 
Antioch to the jNIoditerranean. 

The Abaaa flows east to a lake beyond Damascus. 

The Jordan flows south. 

The Leontes flows south, and then west to the Mediteri’anoan. 

Tlie Jordan rises on the western slopes of Anti-Lebanon, and 
flows soutli to the small, swampy Lake MorOm. Thence it 
falls rapidly to Lake Tiberias (Sea of Galilee or Gennesaretb). 

From Tiberias the Jordan takes a southward course of about 
200 miles to the Dead Sea. 

The chasm, called El Ghor, which forms the Jordan valley from 
Lake Merom to the Dead Sea, is the longest and deepest 
depression on the earth’s surface. 

Lake Tiberias is .surrounded hy hills, and its waters, as of old, 
abound in fish. 

Tlie Dead Sea, about .'iO miles long, and on an average 8 miles 
m'dc, is surrounded hy bare, locky hills, and has no outlet. 
Its waters arc extremely salt and contain no fish ; they arc 
so buoyant that the human body cannot sink in them. 

Lake Tiberias is 082 feet and the Dead Sea 12D2 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while Merom is 8 feet above it. 

lY. Climate. 

Tlio climate of Sj'ria and Palestine varies with the elevation 
of the land, the temperatures on the uplands and in the deep 
valleys being very dilTereiit. The uplands have severe winters 
and moderate summers. Along the coast and in the Jordan 
valley the summers are very hot, and the winteis mild. 

V. Products. 

Small groves of cedars are still found on Lebanon, and some 
of the northern hills are well wooded ; in the .south the vegeta- 
tion on the hills is scanty. 

The vine, olive, fig, orange, mnlbeipr, and dates flourish. 

The tobacco of the Latakia district in the north is celebrated 
for its excellent flavour. 

The country is poor in minerals. Silk ^is manufactured at 
Damascus and in the Lebanon. 

YI. People. 

The inhabitants arc nearly all of Semitic stock, and chiefly 
of Arab descent. 

The number of JewS in Palestine is small. 

i.o. 


n 
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VII. Towns 

. Damascns (.350,000), one of the olcle'it cilie.s in the ■world, is 
sitnated among garden.s and orchards 2300 feet above the 
sea, in a district lendered extremely fertile Iw the waters of 
the Abana and Pliaipar. It is a great trade ccntic, and 
is now connected by railway with Medina, Aleppo, and 
Beiuil on the Mediterranean. 

Aleppo (210,000) lies north of Damascus, between the river 
Euphrates and Antioch. It is well built, and the bazaai's 
are very cxtcnsii’c. 

Antioch, tlic once magnificent capital of Syiia, is a decaj-ed 
town on the Oiontcs. 

Beirut (150,000), the chief port of S\iia, and iicx-t to 'SmjTna 
the largest in the Levant, stands on a fine bay h'ing below 
Leiianon. 

Tripoli and Latakia arc ports north of Beirut. 

Alexandretta, on the Gulf of Iskenderun, is the port of Aleppo. 

Jaffa (Joppa) IS the chief port of Palestine, and has a largo trade 
in oranges. It is connected with Jerus.ilem by milway. 

JeruEalem (80,000), the capital of Palestine, and the Holy City 
of Christianity, stands on a rocky plateau 2600 feet above 
the McditeiTaiican, and nearly 4000 feet above the Dead 
Sea, .Since the opening of the railway it is a place of 
growing trade. 


TURiaSH ARABIA. 

I. Introductory. 

The part of the 'peninsula of Arabia wliich borders on the Bed 
Sea is diinded between two Turkish provinces: Hedjaz to the 
nortli, and Yemen, to the south, 

II. Relief. 

A well defined mountain range runs near the coast of the 
Red Sea at a varying distance from it, and leaches a height 
of over 8000 feet to the south of Alecca. Between this range 
and the coast, extending from above Jiddah to Mocha, is a strip 
of plain called thevTebama or Hot Land. In Yemen, the range 
broadens out into a highland country, rising in the extreme 
'sonth-'w’est comer of the peninsula to upwards of 10,000 feet, 

Hedjaz is a sandy, barren, and hot country. 

Yemen is a rich and irell-watcred land, far more thickly popu- 
lated than anj’ other part of Arabia. 
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III. Climate. 

The tlhnate of Turkish Aiabia is, for the most intensely 
hot and dry, resembling tliat of Africa on the oj)positc shores 
of the Red Sea. Tlie highlands of-Yemen have a moderate 
climate and a fair rainfall, though the latter sometimes fails. 

IV. Products. 

The chief vegetable products ai c the date, coffee (indigenous in 
Yemen), frankincense, myrrh, gum-arabic, balsam, aiid senna. 

Excellent fruit is grown in Yemen ; also maize, wheat, 
barley, lentils, aiid other food crops. 

V. People. 

The Arab inhabitants of these provinces are, especially in 
Yemen, far more settled than in most other parts of Arabia, 
where the Bedouin nomads form the majority of the population. 

VI. ‘ Towns. 

Mecca (80,000), the holy citj'' of Mulminniadanisin, is situated 
in a nanow, sandj’ vallcj', siu rounded ban on mountains, 

about* O.j miles from Jiddah. 

As guardian of the sacred Kaaba the Shcrif of Mecca is a per- 
sonage of gicat power and dignity, and receives a large 
.stipend from the Turkish Governmeut. 

Jiddah (30,000), the poit of Mecca, is aliout half-uay down the 
c(isb coast of tlic Red Sea. It has a great pilgrim trafiio 
during the spring months. 

Medina (20,000), venerated as the bmial place of the Prophet, 
is situated about 3000 feet above sc.-i-lcvel, 240 miles north 
^of Mecca. It is connected by railway nitb Dainascus. 

Mecca and Medina arc the chief places of 'Srubammadan pilgrim- 
age, .and tlie Sultan’s sovereignty over tbein gi\cs him his 
chief title to the “ Caliphate,” or headship of iMulmmmad- 
anisni. 

Sana, the capital of Yemen, containing many Jews, is the finest 
city in the vholc of the peninsula. It stands in a rich 
valley) over 7000 feet above sea-lcvcl, about 200 miles north 
of Aden. 

Eodeidah, the chief port of Yemen, 145 miles south-west of 
S.ana, exports hides and codee. 

Mocha, north of the Straits of Bab-ol-Mandcb, was formerly 
famous for its cofl'cc. 

QlIUSflONS. 

1. By what other names is Asia Minor known? What is the 
natuio of its coast-line 7 Name the largest islands that lie ofl it ? 
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2. Tlic rivers of Asia Jlinor have, ns a rule, sliorfr, courses, 
especially those tliat flow to the Aegean and Jlcditcrranean seas. 
"What can we conclude from this as to the relief of the countrj'? 

3. Give some account of various products of Asia Minor. 

4. Wiiorc are Armenia alid Kurdistan ? What sort of countries 
arc tliey ? 

5. Wliat is tlic meaning of the name ‘Mesopotamia’? To'nhat 
part of Turkish Asia is the name applied? 

C. Wliat is the jnost remarkable feature of the physical geo- 
graphy of Palestine ? 

7. Give some account of the climate and products of Turkish 
Arabia. 

8. Describe ns accurately as you can tlic position of the follow- 
ing touTis, and mention anything of interest that you know about 
them : — Smyrna, Trebizond, Erzerum, Dinrbekir, Bagdad, Basra, 
Damnsens, Jafla, Jerusalem, Mecca, .Scutari, Medina, Jiddah, 
Beirut, Alc.vandrctta. 

9. Where and what are Sana, the Tehama, Aleppo, El Ghor, 
Cannel, Abana, Mosul, Kcrbela, Shat-ct-Arab, van, Angora, 
Kaisarieh, Broussa, Tuz-gol, Kizil-Irmak, .Sporadcs, Adalia? 


INDEPENDENT ARABIA. . 

I. Introductory. 

Arabia is the lai’gcst peninsula in the world. It lies south of 
the parallel of Int. 30” N. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North: Palestine, the Sj’iian desert, and hlesopotamia. 
On the East : the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

On the South ; the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Aden.’ 

On the West : the Bed Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

in. Size and Shape. 

The tropic of Cancer, which pa.sses close to Muscat on the 
Gulf of Oman, cuts the country nearly in half 

The length of Ambia is about 1500 miles, and its average 
width, from the Eed Sea to the Persian Gulf, about 700 miles. 

The total area is estimated at about one million square miles, 
of which less than one-fifth is included in the Turkish provinces, 
so that the greater part of Ambia is independent of Turkey. 
Oman, in the south-east of the peninsula, is the largest native state. 
The Sinai Peninsula, between the Gulfs of Akaba and Suez is 
administered by Egypt. 
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IV. Coast. . 

The coast has few liai’bours, and in the Red Sea is bordered 
by unmerous coral reefs, dangerous to navigation. 

From the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Straits of Ormuz, 
the coast is- usually high and rocky' ; the shores of the Persian 
Gulf are Iow_and flat. 

The chief islands are Perim (British) in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and the Bahrein Archipelago in the Persian Gulf. 
The latter is under British protection, aud has a large 
pearl fishery. 

The most prominent headlands are Ras-el-Bad, the easternmost 
point, and Cape Massandum between the Gulf of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf. , 

V. Belief. 

Very little is known of the interior. 'It is a huge, arid 
plateau, with an average elevation of about 3000 feet above the 
sea. In climate, in its plants and animals, and in general 
geographical features it rather resembles the neigbbouring 
portion of Africa, the intervening Red Sea being too narrow to 
have much influence upon its physical condition. 

The general slope of the country is to the north-east and east. 
TJie highlands of the interior, knoivn as Nejd, comprise all 
the laud that is capable of cultivation. 

To the north is the Nefud, a desert of red sand ; to the south an 
uninterrupted and perfectly sterile desert stretches from 
Mecca to Oman on the Persian Gulf. 

Tile southern coast has disconnected heights running near' it, 
and along the Gulf of Oman is a range rising to upwards of 
GOOD feet. 

VI. Climate. 

The climate is intensely hot and dry, the shores of the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf and the lower-lying country ‘between 
them being one of the hottest regions in the world. The liot, 
poisonous, wind known as the simurn,, the terror of travellers 
in the desert, is, however, less common than was formerly 
supposed. / 

In the north rain only falls at intervals of several yeai-s. 

The highlands of the Nejd Oman liave a healthy and moderate 
climate. 

VII. Products. 

The date is the most important vegetable product, and forms 
the chief food of the inhabitants. 
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YIII. plants and Animals. 

Aromatic .and medicinal plants .abound .along the coast. 

Cotton is cultivated in Oman. , 

Animals — 

The locust abounds, a.nd is used as food. 

- By far the most important domestic animal is the camel. 
Nfithont it the deserts ovonld he nniniiahitahie. The Bfejd 
camel is the most enduring, and can go four or five days 
without water. Oman is celelirated for its dromedaries. 

The Arab horse is f.amons, but is now rare in Arabia itself,' 
being most largely bred in Mesopotamia 

PoruLATioN — People. 

Tlie population of Independent Ar.abia is not certainly 
-known, but it is supposed to be about five millions. 

Race — 

The Arabs are all of Semitic stock, and akin, therefore, to 
the Jews. 

Language and Religion — ' ‘ ' 

The universal language is Arabic ; and the people are Sunni 
Muhammadans by religion. They may he di\ddcd into two 
classes : the settled population (agriculturalists and the in- 
habitants of the towns), and the Bedouin Arabs of the desert, 
who live in tents, and change from one camping-ground - to 
‘another according to the season. 

Tlie inh.ahitants of the Nejd mostly belong to a distinct 
Muhammadan sect — the Waliabls 

X. Means of Communication, 

In such a country as Arabia towns cannot be numerous or 
large. There are no roads in the proper sense of the nmrd, hut 
the country is crossed by c.xrav,iu tracks, along M'hich pilgrims 
and merchants make their way pnder the purchased protection 
of the Bedouins of the disti icts traversed. 

XI. To'wns. 

Muscat IS the capital of Oman, and the residence of the Sultan. 
It has a good harbour,' .and lias a considerable trade in 
dried fish and fruit, notwithst<anding its extieme heat and 
unhealthiness. 

Kiad IS the capital of tlie Wahabi State in the Nejd, 450 miles 
north-east of ileoca. ' 
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Aden is a Biitisli scttk-incnt, subject to tlio Bombay govern- 
ment, situated about 100 miles east of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Maudeb. It occupies 'a volcanic peidnsula crowded \vitli 
heights of fantastic shape. It is an important coaling 
station and is stiongly fortified. The town is situated in 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and has 40,000 in- 
habitants. 

Questions. 

1. How is Arabia situated ndth regard to the tropics ? Compare 
its area n ith that of Peninsular India, and with that of the Indo- 
China Peninsula. 

2 Name and give the position of the principal capes, straits, and 
islands. 

3. What do you know of the physical configuration of the interior 
of Arabia ? In what respects docs it resemble the nearest portion of 
Africa ? 

4. Wiiat arc the most chaiactcristic products of Arabia ? 

5. Give some account of the people of Arabia. Why should we 
not expect to find many or large towns ? 

G. Wliat and where arc Riad, Muscat, Aden, the Nejd', the 
Nefud, Sinai, Peiiin, Oman, and the Bahrein Archipelago? 


PERSIA. 

L Introductory. 

Persia is the western and larger portion df the Iranian plateau, 
which extends from the highlands of Ai’menia and Kurdistan 
in the west, to the basin of the Indus in the east. 

~ The country lies entirely outside the tropics, though its 
southern coast on the Arabian Sea runs within three degrees 
of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Northwards, on the borders of Caucasia, it extends almost 
to lat. 40° — the latitude of Peking .and Madrid. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : Caucasia, the Caspian Sea, and Russian , 
Turkestan. 

, • On the East : Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

On the South : the Arabi.an Sea, the Gulf of Oin.an, and the 
Persian Gulf. 

On the West: Mesopotamia and Turkish Armenia ‘and 
Kurdistan. i 
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' III. Size and Shape. 

Its area is 628,000' square miles. 

In sliape, Persia is roughly a triangle whose vertex is Sarakhs, 
on the frontier of Russian Turkestan, south of Merv. One 
side runs west to near Mount Ami-at, and the other runs 
south to the Arabian Sea at Gwatar Bay. The sides of the 
triangle are each about 700 miles in length, and the base is 
about 1000 miles. 

IV. Coasts. 

Tlie coast-line of Persia, both on the Arabian .and Caspian 
Seas, and on the Gulfs of Persia and Oman is regular, and very 
few islands lie off it. 

Hislin], nortli of the Strait of Onnuz, is the largest island, and 
is claimed bj' the Sultan of Oman. 

Ormuz, which gives its name to the strait, is a small island 
north-east of Kishm. In the 14th and 16th centuries it 
was a great centre of commerce, and was famous for its 
wealth and splendour. 

V. Relief. 

Plateaux — 

The part of the Iranian plateau which is included in Persia 
has an average elevation of from 3000 to 6000 feet, and rises 
into numerous lofty mountain ranges generally running 
north-west and south east. The-. highest ranges are near the 
edges of the plateau, so that Persia forms part of a high basin, 
and nearly tw'o-thirdsrof the whole country drains inland. 

' Mountains — 

The Elburz Mountains fringe the south coast of the Caspian 
Sea, and rise in Demavend, a volcanic peak, to upwards of 
19,000 feet. 

- In the north-west the mountain system of Armenia and 
Kurdistan extends into Persia, and runs south-e.ast, parallel to 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, as far as Shiraz. It has snow- 
clad peaks rising to near- 15,000 feet. 

In the north-east, ranges rising to 11,000 feet separate Pei’sia 
from the Turkestan depression. 

In the interior there are large areas of comparative depression 
lying not more than 1400 feet above sea-level, in which 
grassy plains gradually merge into sandy wastes and salt 
marshes, called Kavlrs. 

Tlie Great Salt Desert of Kborasan, and tlie Great Sand Desert 
south-east of it, occupy the pfreater part of eastern Persia. 
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' VI. Rivers and Lakes, 

Rivkus— 

The only navigable river in Persia i.s tlic Karun, winch rises 
in the inountiiins east of the Enphnites-Tigris basiji, and, after 
a circuitous course through them, joins the Shat-el-Arab 40 
mile.s from the Pei'sian Gulf. 

No navigable river roaches the sea between the Shnt-el-Arab 
and the Indus. 

The largest river flowing through Persia to the Caspian Sea is 
the Kizll-Uzcn, whicii rises in the mountains on the borders 
of Kurdistan. The rivers which dr.aiu inland arc .small, 
and most of them become brackish hefoic they reach the 
lakes into which they flow, or lose themselves in the 
deserts of the noith and cast. 

IjAKia— 

T!\o chief lakes arc Urvimiya in the northern highlands, a very 
.salt and shallow lake nearly 5000 feet above the sea, Niriz 
(salt) in the south, and Sistan or Haniun, a large swani])y lake 
on the holders of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, whose waters 
arc fresh near the mouths of the rivoi-s which flow into it, and 
brackish elsewhere. Jstost of it dries nj) in tho hot weather. 

VIT. Climate. 

The climate of Peraia is, on the whole, extreme, being very 
<lry, and in summer, very hot, while tho winter on the uplands 
is severe. On the shores of the Cispian rain i.s abundant, and 
the moist heat produces a ricli vegetation. The shores of the 
Pci-sian Gnlf and the di.strict around Lake Hannin arc notoriously 
hot and unhealthy. Tlie prevailing winds are north-west and 
south-east, the direction in which the mountain ranges run. 

VIII. Products 

Tlie chief food-cro]is aic wheat and barley. 

' Rice, cotton, sugar, madder, indigo, tobacco, opium, wool, 
and silk are also produced. 

Medicinal and dye-yiolding plants nhound. 

Grapes, figs, and other fiuits flourish in the fertile tracts. 

The wine of Shiraz is well known for its excellence. 

Only a .small proportion of the wliolc area of Persia is really 
fertile land. Such is the country hetweeu the Elhitr}; 
mountains and the Caspian, the Urumiya basin, and the up- 
land plains of' Isfahan and tShira/. in the highlands of tho 
south-west. 
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A novel system of irrigation is largely practised. Wells are 
sunk and connected bj' underground passages (Kanats), by 
means of rvbich the water is conducted to a point where 
tlie slope of the ground allows it to flow out on the surface. 

Pasture land is common, but a laigc part of Persia is mere 
desert. 

Forest is only found on the northern slopes of the Elburz moun- 
tains. 

Pci-sia is known to be i ich in minerals, especially iron, lead, 
copper, coal, and turquoise, but mines are few. 

Tlic famous Persian carpets are all made by hand, and have a 
great variety of designs. Kanuias, or felts made of caineVs 
hair, are largely made ; also excellent shawls. 

IX. Animals. 

Wild animals abound on the Caspian seaboard. 

The Hon is found in the south-west. 

Tlio goat, bustard, and pheasant, arc indigenous. 

The Persian horse resembles the Arab, and the Poisian cat is of 
great beauty. 

The fat-tailed sheep' provides most of the animal food. Its 

' wool is of good qualitj', and, with goat's wool, mn}' be 
considered the principal natural product of the country. ' 

X. People. N 

PoPUhATIOy — 

Tlie population of Persia is estimated at millions, or about 
l.j pei-sons to tbe square mile. 

Racks — 

Unlike Arabia, whose inhabitants are all of one stock, Persia 
contains a variety of races. Tlie bulk of tbe inhabitants fire of 
the old Iranian stock, whicb is Aryan, but there are nearly 'a 
million inhabitants of Mongolo-Tartar stock, besides Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews. 

About two millions of the population belong to nomad 
pastoral tribes. 

The Persians show their descent from an ancient and civilized 
race by their lefined and polite manners, and their artistic 
, tastes. 

Religions — 

The prevailing religion is Shiah Muhammadanism.* 

The Armenians aie Christians, 

I See note on p. 39. 
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- Xr. Means of Communication. 

TJiei'e are only a few miles of railway, and a great want of 
roads suitable for carriage transport. Over most of the country, 
roads cannot be .said to e.xist. 


XII. Trade and Commerce. 

Trade is carried on by means of mules in the mountains, and 
])}' camels in the plains. 

The river Karun is navigable for about 100 miles above its 
confluence witli tlie Shat-'el-Arab. 

Export, s — 

Tire chief e.xports are dried fruits, opium, cotton, wool, 
silk, carpets, pearls, gums. 

Imports— 

Tire chief imports arc cotton goods, sugar, tea, woollens, 
flour, petroleum. 


XIII, Government and Towns. 

Goverwient — 

The Shall, formerly an absolute monarch, granted the countr}' 
representative institutions in 1905. The result so far has been 
anarchy, with great insecurity of life and property. 

Education is improving. There are a large numberof nindrassalis 
(colleges) supported by public funds. 

Tow.vs— 

From the geograpliical conditions of the country it follows 
that the large towns and most of the settled population will 
be found in tlie west, 

A line running north and south from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, past the western end of Lake Niriz, divides 
the country into two parts, the western portion being about 
one-third of the whole. In this portion,ncarly all the towns 
of importance arc situated, as well as the sites of the 
ancient capitals, Susa and Persepolls. 

Teheran (280,000), the modern capital, is situated in an arid 
plain, a little south of the Elburz mountains. The city has 
a mean appearance, and the only building of importance is 
the palace of the •Shah. 
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Tabriz (200,000), tho chief commercial city of Persia', is situated 
5000 feet above tlio sea in the basin of Lake Unimiya, on the 
trade loiite to IVebizoncl. 

Isfahan (80,000) is situated in a fertile plain about raidu'ay 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. It was 
formerly the capital and has many splendid buildings, 
Julfa, a suburb, is a great eentre for tho Armenians. 

Meshed (00,000), in the north-east corner of the country, is the 
capital of Khorasan, and the chief trade centre of Eastern 
Persia. It contains the famous and wealthy shiine of the 
Iman Riza, which is a great object of Muhammadan 
pilgi image. 

Yezd (45,000), in the middle of Pcisia, is the home of the Parsis, 
and has a busy trade with India. 

Kerman (00,000), south of the mountain lange that runs south- 
east fiom Yezd, makes felts, carpets, and shawls 

Urumiya or Urmia (40,000) rvest of Lake Urumiya, is the head- 
quarters of the missions to the Ncstorian Christians. 

Shiraz (50,000) is situated in a lovely valley 4500 feet above the 
sea, about 220 miles south of Isfahan. It is surrounded by 
rose-gardens and vine 3 ’ards, and its wine is famous. 

Tho chief seaports are 

Barfrush (50,000) on the Caspian. 

Mohammerah, on the Karun, close to the Shat-el-Arab. 
Bushlre, on tho Persian Gulf, 120 miles west of 
Shiraz. 


QursTioNS. 

1. What pait of the Iranian Plateau docs Persia occupj'? What 
is the shape and general configuration of the country' ? 

2 Give some account of the mountain sj'stem of Persia. How do 
3 'ou account for tho fact that the rivers arc few in number and in- 
considerable in size ? 

3. Name the principal products. What is the Kanat s 3 'stem of 
irrigation? 

4. Give some account of the inhabitants of Persia. 

5. How is Persia ^situated with icgaid to means of communica- 
tion ? Name the principal ports, and the exports from them. 

6. Why is Western Persia the most thickl 3 ’’ populated part of the 
country ? 

7. When and what are Meshed, Teheran, Tabriz, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Bushlre, Susa, the Karun, Hamuii, tho Kizil-Uzen, Ormuz, the 
Knvirs, Urumi 3 ’a, Khoransan, Gwatar Ba 3 % Demaved ? 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

I. Introductory, 

Afghanistan* i'! an inlaiKl slate wliicii occupies tlie north- 
eastern portion of tlie Ininian platcan. It is the only country 
in Asia \vi)ich has direct and conijviratively easy land com- 
iminications with India. 

It lies Ijctv.-een lat. .^0'' and N., and long. Gl’ and TS"* E. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North ; Iln.-^sian Tnike^tan and tlie Pamir Plateau. 

On the lFi«t . India. 

On the South ; Paliichist.an, feudator\ to India. 

On the West : Persia. 

TIL Size. 

Its length from noith to .--onth is alxmt .100 miles, and its 
breadth, from the frontier near Hemt to the Khaibcr Pas.s, 
aliout GOO miles. 

The area of the country is .about 200,000 .square milc.s 
IV. Relief. 

In the west and f-onlh the country i.s contimioiis with the 
Khora-san and Sistan depressions in Pei-sia. It rise.s to^\.ards 
the highlauds of the nortii and e.ast 
r^IOGNTAIN'S — 

The Hindu Kush rums south west into Afghanistan from 
the Pamir Plateau, and i.s continued by the Koh-i-Baba Range 
to the heatt of the countiA', and then we.st by the Safed-Koh 
towards Herat. 

The southern part of the Hindu Kush doc.s not ris-c .above the 
snow-line ; in the north of Afglianistan it has pcak.s So, 000 
feet higli. 

Other ranges l>raiicli off north towaids the Turkestan border 
and .sontb towards Kandnbar. From near Kabul tbe eastern 
Safed-Koh nms east to the plains of Posliawnr between the 
basins of the Kabul ami Kuram rivers, and ciilminate.s in 
Mount Sikaram, 1.0,620 feet. 

The countrj' between the Afghan bolder and the Indus is wild 
and inountninoiis, and is inhahitccl h}* the w.arlike border 
tril>es known collectively as P.atliaiis, 
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V. Rivers. ' ^ 

Afghanistan has tliree lines of drainage : nortliM’ards to the 
Aralo-Caspian or Turkestan depression ; east^^ards to the Indus; 
southwards to Lake Sistan or Hamun, wliich is partly in 
Afghanistan and partly- in Persia. 

Most of the drainage of the country flons to Lake Hamun 
through its largest liver, the Helmand (700 miles), wliich 
rises south of the Koh-i-Baba range. 

The Oxus forms the greater part of the northern boundary, 
after which the best known river flowing to Russian 
Turkestan is the Murghhab, whicli is lost in the desert 
after irrigating the oasis of Merv. 

The most important streams flowing east are the Kabul and 
Kuram rivers, which are tributaries of the Indus. 

VI. Climate 

The climate is very dr}’, and both heat and cold are extreme. 
Nevertheless, except in the low-lying parts of Afghan and 
Turkestan, the country is not unhealthy. 

VII. Products and Industries 

Proddcts — 

The mountains are generally bare, and the plains sandy and 
barren, but the valleys and the districts where the kariz 
(Persian, Icanat) system of underground iirigation can be 
practised are very productive. 

Wheat, barley, maize, and rice are the staple food crops. 

Cotton, sugar, and tobacco flourish in low-lying well-watered 
tracts 

Grapes, melons, apples, peaches, ' pomegranates, and other 
fruits, reach great perfection, and are esteemed throughout 
India. 

Tile assafoetida plant and the castor-oil plant abound. 

Minerals are said to be abundant, but are little worked. 

Industries — 

The principal industries are the manufactures of silk, carpets, 
felts, and postins or sheepskin coats. 

vni. Trade and Commerce. 

The trade of Afghanistan is mainly with India and Russian 
Turkestan, hut the total amount is not very great. 

IjirORTS — 

The -chief imports from India are cotton goods, indigo, 
sugar, and tea, 
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Exports — 

Tlie chief exports to India are horses, spices, assafoetida, 
fruits and vegetables, 

IX. People. 

POPUIi-VTION — - 

' Tlie population is about si:^: millions. 

Hacks— 

The Ghilzais, who are of Aryan stock, are the largest tribe. 
Tlie inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan are of Tartar origin, the 
Usbegs being the chief tribe. 

Heligion — 

All Afghans are Sunni Muhammadans. 

X. Means of Communication. 

Hoads — 

The roads are chiefly rough tracks through the mountains 
or across the plains. They are of special interest because they 
connect the numerous passes leading to India with "Western Asia. 

The most noitherly and the best knoim pass to India is the 
Khyber, on the road from Kabul to Peshawar. 

Anotlier road from Nabul crosses the Shutargardan Pass, in the 
Safcd-Koli range, the Peiwar Pass, in the same range, and 
leads down the Kiuram Valley to the Indus. 

Another route runs from Ghazni, on the road from Kabul to 
Kandahar, acdoss the Gomal Pass to Dera Ismail Khan, 
farther down the Indus. 

A road from Kandahar leads to Chaman, the terminus of the 
Indian North-Western Hailwaj'. 

Passes over tlie Hindu-Kusb and the western Safed-Koh are 
crossed by the routes to Afghan Turkestan and Bokhara. 

Important trade routes also connect Herat with Meshed and 
Merv. 

XI. 'Government and Towns. 

Under the severe and firm rule of the late Amir, Abdur 
Rahman, the turbulent tribes of Afghanistan were reduced to 
order, and considerable progress was made in organising a 
regular army on European models. Cannon, rifles, and ammuni- 
tion are manufactured at the Kabul Arsenal. 

Kabul (75,000), tlie capital, is situated on a plain in the angle 
between two mountain spurs. Its position at the junction 
of routes from Turkestan, Herat, Kandahar, and India, 
makes it an important trade centre. It is 165 miles from 
Peshawar by the Kbaibcr Pass, with whieli it is connected 
by a motor car. mail service. 
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Kandabar (60,000), the chief city of South Afghanistan, stands 
on a small cultivated plain 290 miles south-west of Kabul, 
335 miles south-east of Herat, and about 200 miles north- 
west of Quetta. 

' It is a place of considerable trade and of great military im- 
portance. 

Herat (60,000) is a fortified city standing in a fertile valley in 
the north-west corner of Afghanistan. Its nearness to the 
frontiers of Persia and Russian Turkestan, and the tenninus 
of the trans-Caspian railway at Kushk, make it a place of 
much importance. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the geographical situation of Afghanistan. Compare 
its area with the areas of the neighbouring countries. 

2. Give the names of the chief mountain ranges, and mark them 
upon a sketch-map. 

3. How is Afghanistan drained ? What portion of it belongs to a 
system of inland drainage ? 

4. What is the nature of the foreign trade of Afghanistan ? 
Describe the trade routes to India and Russian Turkestan. 

6. Give some account of the Afghans. How are they ruled ? 

6. Write a short account of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. 


EXAMNATION PAPEES ON ASIA. 

I. 

1. Draw the map of India and on it (1) trace the course of the 
Ganges, the Jumna, the Brahmaputra, and the Indus, with their 
chief tributaries ; (2) insert, marking the names, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Peshawar, Delhi, Benares, Allahabad, Seringapatam, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Give a general description of the physical features of Persia, 

and state its boundaries. . 

3. State where and at what time of year the south-west monsoon 
prevails, and compare Madras and Calicut as regards their wet and 
dry seasons and amount of rainfall. 

4. Name one important article of export from each of the follow- 
ing : — Rangoon, Karachi, Yokohama, Canton, the Levant, Baku. 

6. Where are situated Palk Straits, the Andaman Islands, Cape 
Lopatka, Goa, Rhodes, Macao, Vladivostok, the river Hehnand, 
Lebanon, Batnm, Seoul ? 

6. Give the position and any particulars of Simla, Penang, Tiflis, 
Saigon, Nagasaki, Smyrna, Lhasa, Irkutsk, Mecca, Chitral. 
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n. 

1. Di^aw a skctch-map of India, and trace on it the courses 
of the Kavari, !MaImnaai, Gumti, and Tapti ; insert also Adam’s 
Peak, the Khybcr Pass, Point dc Gallo, Mount Everest, the 
jSIalabar Coast, Darjeeling, Sind,_ Baroda, Juggernaut, Patna, 
Tinncvelli, Arcot, Nepal, the Nilgiri Hills. 

2. Write a concise account of the mountain system of Asia ; name 
in order from cast to u'cst the rivers in Asia that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

3. Name in order from north to south six large tovsms in China, 
and describe the positions of Formosa and Hainan. 

4. From what parts of Asia do wc get tea, furs, rice, silk, indigo, 

and fruit ’ . _ _ * 

5. Describe as accurately as you can the position of the 
river Tigris, the Caucasus Mountains, tho Dardanelles, Korea, the 
Khingan Mountains, Kamchatka, the Taurus. 

6. Whore are the following places, for what is each noted, and to 
what Power does each belong : Aden, Bangkok, Oraka, Malacca, 
Merv, Kashgar, Singapore, Hanoi, Bhamo, Tobolsk, Maimachin? 


in. . 

1. (n) Mention tho principal protected states of India. What 
arc their ctvpitals? {h) Where arc Trichinopoli, Cawnpore, Mysore, 
Itawnl Pindi, Tirah, Lucknow, Ootacamund, Kandy, and Nagpur ? 

2. Mention the chief rivers of (1) Indo-Cliina, (2) China. What 
and where are Pamir, Damascus, Yemen, Gobi, Van, Perim, Kars, 
Elburz, hlanipur, Bagdad, Isfahan ? 

3. Show how tho fertility of diflercnt parts of Asia is aflected by 
rainfall. Alention examples in Asia 'of places with extreme and 
with equable climates, and account for the nature of tho climate in 
each case. 

4. Describe tho course that W'ould be taken by a steamer on a 
N'oy&.'gv; itovn Snox to TlovAaVn, TnoYiVionTiTig tbo xavions YtiVi'sVi 
possessions that she would tpuch at or pass on tho way, 

5. Wliat arc the chief articles of commerce botwcou England and 
India ? Name tho principal races and religions of India. 

0. State what you know of the position and peculiar importance 
of Quetta, Port Arthur, Hongkong, Singapore, Colombo, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Kabul, Herat, Singan. 


I.G. 



EUROPE. 


I. Introductory. 

Tjie continent of Europe is the western and shialler portion of 
tlic iand-inass called Eurasia. , 

Although it is sometimes useful to consider Europe and Asia 
together ns forming one whole, both their history and 
geograplij- mark them in mnnj' ways as distinct con- 
tinents. 

Europe has- been for centuries in advance of the rest of the 
world in civilisation and culture. This is largely diwAo 
the fact that this continent is entirely situated .in, the north 
temperate zone. The climate is favourable to ii ork j gco- 
grapliical conditions make the interchange , of ideas' and 
commodities easy j and a common religion has lielpcd'tho 
spioad of knowledge among the different peoples. 

European Powers now dominate the greater portion of the Old 
World ; and the descendants of Europeans are the ruling 
races in the New World. 

II. Geographical Situation 

Europe lies in the north-west of the Eastern Ilemisphere, and 
the north-western portion of the Old World. 

The extreme points of the mainland are : , 

North : Cape Nordkyn, in Norway ; lat. 71° 5' N. 

South : Cape Tarifa, in Spain ; lat. 3G° N. 

West : Capo Roca, in Portugal ; long. 9° 30' W. 

East : The source of the River Kani, long. 66° 20' E. 

Hence, Europe extends for five degi ecs of latitude •\\dtliin the 
Arctic Circle, but is separated nearly thirteeu degrees 
from the Tropic of Cancer, The most southerly point 
only reaches the latitude of Cliitial in the e.xtreme north- 
west of India. The most easterly point has almost the 
same longitude as Karachi. 
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North Cape, on a Email iahand off the coast of Norway, is a little 
furtlier north than Cape Nordkyn ; Dunmore Head, on the 
west coast of Ireland, is a degree further -west than' Cape 
Roca ; and Cape Thcodin,' the southernmost point of Crete, 
is a degi'ce moie south tlian Cape Tarifa. 

, III. Size and Shape. 

Europe is the smallest continent. Including islands, its area 
is about 35 million square miles. It is, therefore, less than 
one-fifth of Eurasia. It is a little larger than Canada, and 
about twice as large as the Indian Empire. 

The greatest length of Europe (about 3C00 miles) is from Cape 
yt. Vincent in Portugal to a point n little south of the place 
where the Siberian Railway crosses the boundary of 
European Russia. It greatest breadth (about 2400 miles) 
is from C.apo Nordk 3 ’n to Cape Matapan in the south of 
Greece. 

Europe is the largest peninsula of Eurasia, being a small triangle 
cut off from the larger triangle of Eurasia. The remainder, 
quadrilateral in shape, is Asia. 

IV. Boiindaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On the “West ; the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the South : the Mediterrane.an Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
]^L^.nych depression between the sea of Azov and the, Caspian 
Sea. 

On the East : the Kara River artd the northern portion of the 
Ural Mountains ; further south an arbitrary line which meets 
the Caspi.an Sea west of the delta of the River Ural. 

V. Coasts. 

The coast-line of Europe is longer in proportion to its area 
than that of any other’ continent. This is mainly due to the 
number of large inland sea.s, which break up the land into 
peninsulas, nearly all of which run south. 

North Coast. This coafet lies almost entirely within the Arctic 
Circle. It is ice-bound during the winter months, except in the 
west, where it is warmed by the Gulf Stream drift. 

The White Sea is a deep indontatidn, most of which lies outside 
the Arctic Circle. 

The Kanin Peninsula, cast of the White Sea, runs north. 
Islands — 

TIjo Spitsbergen archipelago lies north of Norway in a region of 
almost perpetual winter. 
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Novaya Zemlya, a 'long narrow island at the eastern end of the 
north coast, cuts off the Kara Sea from the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Kara Strait, sonth of Xovaya Zemlya, is open in summer 
for ships trading between Europe and Siberia. 

West Coast. The general direction is from north-east to 
south-west. 

The Korway coast is bold and rocky, broken by numerous 
deep and narrow inlets called Jfojrf', and fringed by rocky 
islands. 

From the Kaze, the most southerly point of Norway, the wide 
and n-inding channels of the Stoger-Eak and Kattegat lead 
to the narrower straits at the entrance to the "Baltic. 

The Baltic Sea, about the same size as the Caspian, is a narrow 
sea of remarkable shape, terminating in the gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. It cuts off the Scandinavian Penin- 
_ Eula from the rest of Europe. 

‘The North Sea or German Ocean h'es between Norway and Den- 
mark on the east, the Netherlands and Belgium on the 
sonth, and Great Britain on the west. In the north it 
is open to the Atlantic Ocean. 

' The southern shores of the North Sea and the Baltic are gener- 
ally sandy and low-lymg. 

The English Channel is an arm of the sea separating’, England 
from France, and connecting the North Sea with the 
.Atlantic Ocean. From the Strait of Dover. 21 miles across, 
it widens westward to the Atlantic, past the rugged penin- 
sula of Brittany, at the north-west comer of Fi^ce. 

The Bay of Biscay occupies a wide angle between the sandy, 
low-lying west coast of France, and the bold northern 
coast* of' the Iberian Peninsnla. The Iberian Peninsnla 
projects south between the .Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Lsn.vsD5 — 

The British Islands he west of central Europe. They consist of 
Great Britain, the largest island of Europe, Ireland, the 
third island of Europe, and many smaller islands. The 
Irish Sea separates Great Britain from Ireland. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, lies just outside the Arctic 
Circle, abont 700 miles from the coast of Norway. It is 
about five degrees further west than Ireland. 

South Coast. The Mediterraneaii Sea, about 2300 miles long, 
washes the southern shores of Europe. It is almost tideless, 
salter than oce.m, and famous for its deep blue colour. Its only 
outlet to the ocean is by the Strait of Gibraltar, less than ten 
miles wide. 
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The peninsula of Italy and the island of Sicily divide tlie Medi- 
terranean into'two parts, wldch, ns Sicily comes within 90 
miles of Cape Ron in Africa, arc easily distinguished. 

The European shores of the Weatem Mediterranean form a great 
bay, -vvitii the gulfs of Lions and Genoa in the north of it. 
Two largo islands, Corsica and Sardinia, lie in line with 
one another south of the latter gnlf. 

Tile Balearic Islands lie between Sardinia and the coast of 
Spain. 

The Tyrrhenian Sea is the name of the part of the Medi- 
terranean separating Corsica and Sardinia from Italy and 
Sicily. ' 

Sicily is separated fi'om the “toe” of Italy by the Strait -of 
Messina, 2k miles wide. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean the narrow Adriatic Sea separates 
Italy from the Balkan Peninsula. 

Between the Ionian Islands, which fringe the western shores of 
Greece, and the foot of Italy, is the Ionian Sea. 

North of tlie large island of Crete or Candia is the Aegean Sea, ' 
shut in by Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. Its close- 
■ lying islands form the Alrchipelago, divided by a deep-sea 
channel into two groups : the Cyclades, belonging to 
Europe, on the west, and the Sporades, belonging to Asia, 
on the cast. 

The Dardanelles Strait connects the Aegean with the Sea of 
Marmora, from which the river-like Bosporus leads to the 
Black Sea. 

The Black Sea washes the eastern shores of the Balkan Penin- 

, sula and the southern shores of European Russia as far as 
the Crimean Peninsula. East of tlie Crimea is the shallow 
sea of A20V, connected with the Black Sea by the Strait of 

• Kertch. 

The rest of the Black Sea coast belongs to Asia. 

The Caspian Sea bounds Europe for a little distance north and 
south of the delta of the River Volga. 

VI. ReHef. 

The greater part of Europe is less than 600 feet above sea 
level. Its relief, therefore, is in marked contrast with that of 
Asia, most of wliose surface is more than 600 feet above the sea. 

Plains — 

The Great Plain of-Siirope comprises the coast lands from the 
Strait of Dover to the east of the Baltic Sea. It -then widens 
till it includes the whole of eastern Europe from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. In this great tract there ai'e no largo areas 
rising above GOO feet, except in central and eastern Russia, 
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where there are low plateaux of considerable extent. The Ural 
Mountains divide it from the great plain of Northern Asia. 

The Plain of Northern Italy, in the basin of the Po ; the Plain 
of Hungary, in the middle basin of the Danube ; and the 
' Walachian Plain, in the basin of the lower Danube, are the, 

only other large plains. 

Plateaux — 

Extensive and lofty plateaux are not, as in Asia, a marked 
feature of the geography of the continent. Europe has two 
distinct highland regions : one in the north-west, comprising 
the Scandinavian Peniifsula and parts of Great Britain; the 
other comprising the southern part of central Europe, and the 
three Mediterranean peninsulas. 

The Iberian Peninsula, at the south-west corner of the con- 
tmeht, is the only example of a true plateau. It has an 
average height of over 2000 feet above sea level, and, in the 
iuteiTor, its surface is eoniparatively uniform. 

Mountains — 

The 'Alps are the principal mountain system of Europe. 
Thej' occupy the middle of the southern highland region, which 
is bounded on the north and east by the great plain described 
above. Various minor ranges, such as the Juxa, the Black 
Forest, the Harz Mountains, the Erz Gehirge, the Bohmer 
Wald, and others, none of ivhich rise above 6000 feet, lie 
between the Alps and the northern plains. 

The Alps liave a total length of about 700 miles, and cover an 
area equal to that of Great Britain. 

The Alps are practically continuous with the Apennines, from 
which they are divided by a pass 1600 feet high, Iihrth- 
west of the Gulf of Genoa. Thence they run west to the 
borders of France, forming the Maritime Alps, and then 
northwards to the Lake of Geneva. Turning eastwards 
through Switzerland their general direction remains east 
until they die away in the plains of Hungary. The 
average height of the snowline in the Alps is about 9000 
feet, and only one of the nnmerous passes connecting Italy 
with the countries to the W'est and north exceeds this 
height. 

Mont Blanc, 15,776 feet, the highest summit in the Alps, and 
also the highest mountain in Europe, is in the western 
Alps, on the borders of France and Italy. 

Monte Eosa, 15,216 feet, on the borders of Switzerland and 
Italy, is the only other peak rising above 15,000 feet. 
Several peaks rise above 14,000 feet, and many above 
13,000 feet. 
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Tlie Pyrenees i nn from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediter- 
ranean, across the istlnnna connecting the Iberian Peninsula 
•with tiie rest of Europe. The mnge is about 350 miles long, 
and forms a natural boundary between France and Spain. 

Tliough not BO high ns the Alps, the highest point being 
a little over 11,000 feet, the 1‘yrenccs nre a more unbroken 
chain, find the passes over the central portion arc higher 
tlinn those over tlie Alps. 

Tlic ApennlncB begin near the Gulf of Genoa, and run right 
donn the peninsula of Italy, ending in the “toe.” They 
reach their highest point, •which ik somewhat below 10,000 
feet, in central Italy, •where tlic range runs nearest the cast 
coast. 

The Carpathians begin opposite the north-east end of the Alps, 
on the other side of the valley of tlic B.iniihe. They describe 
a large Bcmicircle towards the north cast, enclosing the 
plains of Hungaty, and return to the Danube at the gorge 
of tlic Iron Gates. TIic range is about 800 miles long, and 
none of its peaks reach the snowline. 

Tlic Balkans begin on the southern side of the gorge of tlie Iron 
Gates. They arc practically a continuation of the Car- 
pathians. They run south and then cast, parallel to the 
D.uiuhc, towards the Black Sea, near which they die away. 
Tiiey nc\ or rise above 8000 feet. 

The Scandinavian Mountains are the culminating points of the 
Scandinavian Highlands, and they make Norw.ay, tlic 
w estem part of the peninsula, the most rugged country in 
Europe after S]5ain. 1'hc higliost summits are little above 
8000 feet, but, ns the snowline in this latitude is about 5000 
feet, there arc nianj' snowy peaks and numerous glaciers 

VoLCASOiii — 

Vesuvius, on the Bay of Naples; Etna, on the cast coast of 
Sicily ; StromhoU, in the Lipari Islands, north of Sicily ; 
and Hekla, in the south-west of Iceland, are tlic best known 
active volcanoes. 'J’lic whole of the Mediterranean sea- 
board is snhjcct to severe cnrtlujuakes, especially southern 
Italy. 

Vn. Eivers and Lakes. 

Eiveus — 

Most of the grc.at rivcr.s of Europe liave their origin in the 
central highlands, or in the low plalc.au of central Bussia Tlie 
mountain ranges of Euiope .are real waterpartingg, and the 
rivers flow from them in difTcront directions to difTeient seas. 
In Asia many of the rivers break through the great mountain 
ranges. 
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(1) Rivers draining Central Europe : the Danube, Po, 
Rhone, Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Dniester. 

(2) Rivers draining Russia: the Volga, pon, Dnieper, / 
Duna, Dvina, and Pechora. 

(3) Rivers draining the Iberian Peninsula and Western 
Europe : the Ebro, Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, 
Garonne, Loire, and Seine. 

Lakes — 

Tlie principal lakes of Europe may be divided into two great 
groups ; ' • 

(1) the lakes round the Baltic, in Russia, Sweden,* and 

North Germany ; 

(2) the lakes of the Alpine region. 

The largest lakes of the first group are Ladoga, Onega, and’ 
Peipus in Russia ; and Wener, 'Wetter, and Malar in 
Sweden. 

Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, is about half the size of 
Lake Baikal in Asia, and not quite so large as Ontario, the 
' smallest of the great Canadian lakes. 

The lakes of the second group are much smaller. Geneva, 
Neuchatel, and Constance, north of the Alps; Magglore, 
Como, and Garda, south of the Alps, are the largest 

The Balaton Lake, or Flatten See, in Hungary, is larger than 
any of the Alpine lakes. 

VIII. Climate. ^ 

Europe is situated in the north temperate zone. E'ven the 
countries of southern Europe are well outside the tropics, and 
their summer temperatures are much lower than those of 
southern Asia. 

Again, the climate of Europe is favourably -affected in the 
following ways : ' ’ 

t (1) It is the western peninsula of Eurasia, Hence it is 
i specially brought under the influence of the winds from the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf Stream. 

(2) Owing to fhe irregularity of its outline, tho land is deeplj' 

^ penetrated by arms of the sea, which carry far inland the 
, modifying effects upon climate of large bodies of water. 

1 (3) There are no high coast ranges to cut off from the interior 

the Tain-bearing winds from the Atlantic, which are warm in 
^vinter and cool in summer. 

(4) The general direction of. the great mountain ranges of 
central Europe is east and west They therefore form a bul- 
"Wark protecting the countries south of them fi’oni cold north 
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winds. Owing to this the coiuitries of the hfediterrauean sea- 
boai-dhaiWTjjSiiiculiuly.mild and unifonn dimate. 

"Tle’ffce, iii most paj.’ts of Europe, the dimato is less extreme than 
that of m^Tpl aces in the samelatitude in Asia and North America. 

Rainfall— • 

The rainfall is Jicaviesfc on thq mountainous western seaboard of 
Norway, Great Britain, and north-west Spain, and along 
the great mountain ranges of central and southern Europe. 
But the rainfall never approaches that of parts of tropical 
Asia. 

As we go east the rainfall diminishes, and in soutli-eastem 
Russia it is less than eight inches per annum. 

Over most of Europe rain falls at every time of year. Theie is 
no special rainy season. In the countries round the Medi- 

- terrancan most of the rain falls in winter. 

The following table gives particulars of the climate' of various 
' places in Europe. Eor the sake of comparison, the figures 

for Vladivostok, which is in the same latitude as Mar- 
seilles, are also given. 


rinco. 

Lot. 

N. 

long. 

E. 

% 

Mc-m Annunl 
Tcmporaturo. 

V 

W ^ 

oS 

c’o 

gm 

Afcnn Tompcraturc, 
Coldest Montli. 

Range of 
Temperature. 

i 
^ . 

1 

3t 

London, 

51° 

0° 

60’ 

G3° 

39° ' 

24° 

25" 

Pans, - - - - 

48° 

2’ 

51’ 

66° 

36° 

30° 

20" 

Berlin, 

52’ 

13° 

48° 

67° 

33° 

34° 

30" 

Moscow, ... 

5.5° 

37° 

40° 

CC° 

14° 

52° 

21" 

Orenburg, - 

51° 

65° 

39° 

o 

O 

3° 

G7° 

16" 

Oonatantinople, - 

41° 

29° 

58° 

74° 

42° 

32° 

2S" 

Rome, 

42° 

12’ 

G0° 

77° 

45° 

32° 

31" 

Marseilles, - . 

43° 

5° 

67° 

72° 

44° 

28° 

20" 

Vladivoslolc, 

43° 

132’ 

40° 

70° 

7° 

63° 

13" 


I IX. Plants and Animals. 

The plants and animals of -Europe are such as we should 
expect to 'find in a non-tropical peninsula of Eurasia. (Intro- 
duction, p, 93.) 
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PtANT.S — 

As in the tundras of Siberia, mosses and lichens are the charac- 
teristic vegetation of the extreme north-east. The region 
of forest trees, south of the tundra zone, extends right 
across the continent, and embraces most of middle Europe. 
The northern portion of this region is still largely clothed 
with forest, chiefly evergreens like the fir and pine. 

Further south, where deciduous trees prevail — oak, ash, beech, 
elm, lime, etc. — the forest has been in great part cleared 
away, and the land is under cultivation. 

Large tracts in Hungary and South-east Russia (the steppes) 
are too diy to support forest, and are thinly clothed with 
coarse grass and shrubs. 

The countries bordering on the Mediterranean have a vegetation 
of their own. The laurel, olive, holm-oak, orange, cypress, 
mulberry, and other trees suited to countries with dry 
summers are characteristic. 

Animals — 

The animals are those of the Eurasian region. (Introduction, 
• p. 93.) The larger wild animals are now rare except 
in the great forests, and in some of the wilder mountain 
districts. The brown bear, wolf, boar, and various deer are 
found. 

The chamois, a goat-like species of antelope, is only found in 
the mountains of central Europe. 

The domestic animals are the horse and ass, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine. Dogs, and cats are kept for use or as 
pets. The dog is invaluable to the shepherd ; in pelgium 
it is used to draw light carts. The horse is the usual beast 
of burden except in the south, where mules and asses are 
much used. 


X People. 

Population — 

The population of Europe has been recently estimated at 
400 millions. It has, therefore, about 106 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The<dens]ty of population varies fiom 19 per square mile in 
Norwaj' to 652 per square mile in Belgium. 

Races and Languages— 

The inhabitants of Europe are almost entirely of the White 
or .Caucasian stock, speaking languages of the Aj^ah family, 
akin to Sanskrit. 

About 90 per cent, of the total population belong in nearly 
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omial iiroiwrlioii"^ to Uivoo races : the Tcutoilic, the RoiUitnic, 
ami the Slav races. 

The Bng-llsli, Dutch, Sc.iudlnavittnB, <itut GcmonB uro of Teutonic 
race, n«ul uumi*ei' nl>nut 124 n)iUioii=. 

The ITonch. Itolituis, Spanish, Portngneso, nuil Runiaulnns are 
of lloinnnie race, and mnitber nliout 105 niilhou”. 

Tlie Russians, Poles, Servians, BulgaTianB, the Czechs in 
Bolieinin, iiml the Wends in tterninny ai'o Slavs, and 
nuiul'cr alH>ut K>,") nuUious. 

Kon-Arjvin langun^s arc Ipolcen Uy the Hagyaxs in lluugury, 
by the Lapps and Finns, and by tlio Turks. TJie Basques 
- of tiie ^ve?tcn\ Pyrenees spc.ak a language which is peculiar 
to them 

EF.t.iGloys— 

Christianity is tlic religion of flO per cent, of the inlmhitants 
of Euroi^c. 

Ec.arly half of the Christians arc Roman Catholics, ahont a 
quarter niv Protestants, and a qnartor l)clf>iig to the Greek 
Church. Tlic people of Romanic race arc mostly Roman 
C.atholic.s, Teutons arc mostly Prote.stnnts, and Slavs nre 
usually of the Greek Church. 

Tlicrc are nl>out four million Muhammadans i»5 T\irkey and 
eastern Europe, and alwul six juillion Jews scattered all 
over the contuicut 

ClVlUSATJOS— 

Europe, though not the scat of the e.ariiest civilisation, has 
ncvcrlliolcss developed civilisation in .some of its most 
powerful and enduring forma Roman fitatesmanship, law, 
and tnilit.ary science; Greek art, philosophy, and literature 
are cxample.s. During the last hundred yc.ars the practical 
application of sciontilic discoveries has ma<le the progress 
of civilisation in Kuro]n! very rapid. Impro\ements in the 
gcimml .standard of education, and in the jnaleriid con- 
dition of the people have been most marked in central and 
westen) Europe. 

XI. Products and Industiies. 

SltNKRALB — 

Europe is rich in tlie useful minorals, and, except in Tvirkey, 
they are largely utilised. Ke.arly all the larger countrie.s have 
ample supplies of coal, iron, copper, lead, and salt. Great 
Britain lins’tLa; Belgium and Geinmny have zinc; Spain, 
Italy, ami Au.stria-Hnngary, mercury or quicksilver; aud 
Italy, sulphur. 
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Veoetable Products — 

The principal cereals are rye and oats in the north, wheat in 
central Europe, wheat and maize in the south. 

Russia and France are great rvheat'-growing countries 

The potato is very widely grown, and is valued as a cheap 
food. 

The sugar-beet is largely grown in central Europe. 

Flax for the linen manufacture is chiefly grown in Russia. 

The principal timber-producing countries are Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Austria-Hungary. 

Fruit trees of many kinds flourish. The vine is largely culti- 
vated in southern Europe, France, and Germany. 

. Oranges and lemons thrive in the Mediterranean countries. 

The apple is specially characteristic of Western Europe. 

Animal Products — 

Wool is an important product in Russia, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Kaw silk is mostly produced in northern Italy and in France. 

The herring, and other sea fish of the Atlantic are an important 
source of food. The sardine, tunny, and anchovy of the 
Mediterranean are the most important food fishes of 
southern Europe. 

Manufactures — 

Those parts of Europe where coal or some other source of power 
is available have become largely industrial. The principal 
manufacturing countries, that is, those whose chief ex- 
ports are manufactured goods, are the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 

All these countries, Switzerland excepted, produce coal and 
iron. 

The United Kingdom still leads Europe in building ships and m 
manufacturing cotton. 

% 

XII. Means of Communication, 

Owing to its numerous inland seas and navigable rivers, the 
natural communications of Europe are excellent In the coun- 
tries of western and central Europe the,waterways have been 
greatly improved by the construction of canals connecting the 
rivera with one another. 

Tlie high .roads in .most European countries are good. 

trunk railway system of Europe is very conipletc, both 
as regards tlie continent as a wliole, and also as regards par- 
ticular countries. 
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E'ot\s'ithstanding .tlic sea passage across thc_ Strait of Dover, 
London is only seven hours from Paris, _ and Paris has 
direct railway communication with all the great European 
capitals ; Berlin, Tienna, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, 
and Madrid. 

In most European conntrics a network of branch lines connects 
the outlying trade centres wnth the trunk lines. The rail- 
way system is least complete in Ru.=sia and Turkey. 

Telegraphic communication is in general use all over the con- 
' tinent, and most of the towns have a telephone sj'stera. 

Xni. Trade and Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Europe chiefly consists in the import of 
food-stuffs and the raw material of manufactures, and in the 
export of manufactured products. 

This is only tme of the mamifactnring countries. Those that 
are still mainly agricultural — Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden — export the products of the forest, field, and 
sea, and import manufactured goods. 

The trade of the different countries of Europe among themselves 
is determined by their respective retjuirements. Tlic fruits, 
\viue, and oil of the south are exchanged for the timber, 
furs, and other commodities of the north. Tlie United 
Kingdom, for e.vamplc, does not produce food enough for 
its jKipulatioD, and has to import large supplies of bntter, 
eggs, and live stock from the adjacent countries of the 
mainland. 

XIV. Political Divisions. 

Europe is divided among twenty-six independent- .states, 
of which the Uuited Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, I^y, and Russia are known a.s the Great Rowers, 
because, owing to their superior wealth and strength, they 
control the destinies of the continent. 

Some of these states 'are formed by the union of several 
countries under one rule, e.jr. the United Kingdom is 
composed of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

On tlie other hand, some of the smaller independent states 
belong geographically to countries of ^vhich they are poli- 
tically indepeudent. San Marino, for example, is a small 
republic in Italy ; Slonaco is a rinall principality on the 
southern coast of Prance. 
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THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 




Popu- 

- 


Name. 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

lation 

(mil- 

lions)- 

Government. 

.Capital. 

United Kingdom, 

England and 
AVales, 

121,380 

45J 

Limited 

Monarchy 

London 

58,324 

36 


London 

Scotland, 

30,405 

4| 


Edinburgh 

Ireland, 

32,360 

4S 


Dublin 

Sweden, 

172,876 


tJ ff 

Stockholm 

Norway, 

124,129 

2J 

is if 

Christiania 

Denmark, 

15,582 

23 

iS Si 

Copenhagen 

The Netherlands, 

12,048 

6 

i> >> 

Amsterdam 

lielgium, 

11,373 

74 

11 

Brussels 

France, 

207,054 

394 

Republic 

Paris 

Sv\’itzerland, 

15,976 

33 

Federal 

Republic 

Bom 

Germany, 

208,780 

65 

Limited 

Monarchy 

Berlin 

Austria-Hungary, 

241,277 

493 

J> 

Vienna 

Austria, 

1 15.Sf82 

284 

ii it 

Vienna 

Hungary, 

125,395 

203 

a a 

Budapest 

Rumania, 

53,700 

74 

it ts^ 

Bukarest 

Bulgaria, 

45,300 

54 

it St 

Sofia 

Servia, 

33,800 

4 

ti it 

Belgrade 

Montenegro, 

6,100 

i 

a a 

Cettingc 

Albania, 

10,700 

5 

Si Si 

Scutari 

Turkey, 

8,800 

2i 

Si Si 

Constantinople 

Greece, 

42,700 

43 

S3 >> 

Athens 

Italy, 

110,659 

34S 

Si 9) 

Rome 

Spain, 

194,783 

194 

Si > I 

Madrid 

Portugal, 

35,490 

6 

Republic 

Lisbon 

Russia, 

1,911,542 

1.33 

Absolute 

Monaich)' 

St. Petersburg 
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Questions. ' 

1. Compare the latitudes of the extreme north and south points 
of Europe with those of Asia. 

2. Tlie coast-line of Europe is very broken. Mention some of 
the special features of the continent that result from this. 

3. Describe accurately the position of the prin^al peninsulas of 
Europe, and name the capes in which they end. Whicli peninsulas 
run north ? 

4. What countries are washed by the Baltic Sea? What straits 
connect it with the North Sea? 

5. Describe the two natural divisions of tho hicditcrrancan. 

6. What parts of Europe arc lowland plain ? 

7. Compare great mountain ranges of Europe with those of 
Asia, as regards (1) tlieir general direction, (2) height, (3) height 
of the snowline. 

8. Make a list of the twelve longest rivers in Europe. Which 
of them rise in the Alps, and which on the- plateau of Central 
Russia? 

9. Why is the climate of Europe so much milder than that of 
Asia? Where is the rainfall greatest, and why? Compare tho 
climates of London and Orenburg? 

10. How docs tho vegetation of Central Europe differ from that 
of tho Mediterranean region, and why ? 

11. How does tlic density of population in Europe compare with 
that of other continents? Can you give any reasons why one 
country siiould be more tliickly populated than another ? 

12. tVliere arc the people of Romanic race chiefly found in 
Europe ? 

13. What European countries arc the largest producers of wheat, 

wine, flax, timber, and silk ? ^ 

14. Name the principal manufacturing countries of Europe. 
Which of these arc coal and iron producing countries ? 

15. What is the general character of European trade with the 

rest of tho world ? , , , 


TEE UNITED KINDDOM. 

L Introductory. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is an 
•insular state of north-western Europe. It occupies the British. 
Isles, and comprises the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the principality of Wales, and, as self-governing 
denendencies, the Isle of Man and tlie Channel Isles. ' < 
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The United Kingdom' is often, but incorrectly, spoken of as 
“England,” or “Great Britain,” and things are called 
“'English” -which would be more properly called British ; 
c.p. tlie “ English ” navy, “ Engh'sh ” goods, and “ English ” 
trade, when the British navy, British goods, and British 
trade are meant. 

II. Situation, 

The British Isles are situated in the north-eastern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and lie off the western shores of Europe, from 
-which they are sepai-ated by the shallow North Sea and the 
English Channel. 

If the bed of the North Sea Avere raised less than 200 feet, dry 
land would connect the east of England with Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, and there is httle doubt that such 
a connexion did once exist. 

Exlreme. Points — 

North : Dunnet Head, lat. 58° 40' N. 

East : Lowestoft Ness, Suffolk, long. 1° 42' E. 

South : Li?:ard Head, Iftt. 49° 58' N. 

West : Dunmore Head, long. 10° 30' W. 

The parallel of lat. 60° N. passes through the Shetland Islands. 

Hfence the British Isles are practically comprised within ten 
degrees of latitude and about twelve degrees of longitude. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The area of the United Kingdom is 121,386 squai’e miles. It 
is about one-fifteenth the size of the Indian Empire, and is the 
eighth in size of European states. 

The British Isles consist of about 5000 Islands, of which Great 
Britain, 88,729 square miles, and Ireland, 32,360 square 
miles, are the only two of considerable size. 

Great Britain ranks sixth among the islands of the world. Its 
length is about 600 miles, and its breadth -vanes from 25 to 
350 miles. 

A triangle whose vertex is in the Orkney Islands, and whose 
base is a line drawn from the South Foreland to Dunmore 
Head in Ireland, includes the greater part of the British 
Isles. The meridian of 4° W. di-vides'this triangle almost 
equally, and cuts both the east and west coasts of Great 
Britain 

IV. Coasts. 

Tlie coast-line of the British Isles is very irregulai'. Owing 
to its deep indentations, the sea is easily accessible from all 
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E arfcs, no place being more than 70 miles from the sea. Good 
arbours are plentiful and con\'eniently situated. 

One result of the irregular shape of Great Britain is that some 
places on the cast coast arc further west than places on the 
-west coast. Edinburgh, for example, is further west than 
Liverpool and Bristol. 

The ease coasts of both Great Britain and Ireland are the most 
regular, though tlie coast of Great Britain is marked by the 
great indentations of Moray Firth, the Firth of Forth, the 
Wash, and the Thames Estnaiy. 

The southern coasts arc less deeply indented, but they have 
numerous inlets and excellent harbouia. 

The western coast of Great Britain, and the icestern and 
northeru coasts of Ireland are the most broken. 

The Bristol Channel, Cardigan Bay, the Irish Sea, Solway Firth, 
and the Firth of Clyde occupy tlie great indentations of the 
west coast of Great Britain, wliich, further north, is broken 
by-narrow inlets like the fiords of Norway. 

Donegal Bay, and the wide openings terminating in Galway Bay, 
indent the west coast of Ireland. 

The south-west and north-west coasts of Great Britain face the 
Atlantic, ns docs also the west coast of It eland — the boldest 
^ coast in Europe. Some of its cliffs rise 2000 feet sheer out 
of the ocean. 

The Irish Sea, 130 miles wide, separates Great Britain from 
Ireland. North Channel, 14 miles wide, in the north, and 
St. George’s Channel in the south connect it with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Islands— 

The Outer and Inner Hebrides lie off the western coast of 
Scotland. 

The Orkney Islands lie north of tlie north-east comer of Scot- 
land. Further north-east are the Ehetlands. 

The Isle of Man is in the Irish Sea, almost equidistant from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Anglesey is close to the north-west const of Wales. 

The Scllly Islands are south-west of Land's End, the extreme 
south-west point of Great Britain. 

The Isle of Wight lies off the south coast, opposite Southampton 
Water. 

The Channel Islands lie off the coast of Normandy and belong 
geographically to France 

V. Relief.- 

The surface feature.^ of Great Britain accord with the belie'’ 
that it was once connected with the mainland of Europe. 

I.G. T ' 
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The northern part of the island is a wild, highland country, 
resembling closely the western parts of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. The western parts of Great Britain in genei-al have a 
somewhat similar character. Prom the southern uplands of 
Scotland a backbone of mountains runs through the northern 
counties of England, and terminates in the heart of the country 
The rest of Great Britain, — the southern and eastern portions, — 
although for the most part below 600 feet in elevation, ‘is 
seldom tamely flat, and is broken in places by minor ranges 
of hills. It resembles in its general character north-eastern 
France. 

Ireland is a shallow basin, formed by a central plain sur- 
rounded bj' isolated groups of mountains standing between it 
and the coast. The central plain only extends from sea to sea 
across the middle of the island, between Dublin Bay and Galway 
Bay. 

VI. Drainage System. 

The main waterparting of Great Britain generally runs 
nearer the west coast than the east ; hence the rivers of the 
mountainous west and north are short and rapid, and of little use 
for naidgation. In the broad lowland regions of the east and 
south there is room for the formation of larger rivers. ' The 
land slopes gently towards the east, and nearly all the rivers 
that are useful for inland navigation flow to the North Sea. 
The only important exception is the Severn, by which the 
drainage of eastern "Wales and west-central England is carried 
to the Bristol Channel. 

The rivers flowing to the English Channel are commercially 
unimportant. 

The rivers of Ireland which di-ain the level central plain are 
generally slow and navigable. Many of them expand into' 
lowland lakes of considerable size. 

The peculiar ph}’sical features of Ii eland cause large tracts of 
the interior to be badly drained, and there is much marsh 
and peat-bog. 


VII. Climate. 

Although the British Isles are nearer to the North Pole than 
to the Equator, the climate is singularly temperate ; far more 
so than of most other parts of the world in the same latitude. 

This is not only due to the fact that these islands lie out in 
the ocean, off the western shores of Europe, which gives 
them an insular climate, but also and specially to aerial 
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currents which cause warm south-west winds to be preva- 
lent most of the year. The mean annual temperature, 
about 49° (in Calcutta, 7S°), is ns high as that of countries 
in far lower latitudes on the mainland, while the winter 
temperatures arc much higher. Snow does not lie through- 
out the year even on the highest mountains The rain- 
bcaring winds blow from the south-west; the western 
parts of the islands are consequently the wettest, and Ire- 
land, ns a whole, is wetter than Great Britain. 

Tlic average rainfall is about .^4 inches, and in the east of Eng- 
land it is under 25 inches. The nettest place in the Britisli 
Isles is in the Snowdon Bnngc, where the annual rainfall is 
about 180 inches— as much as falls on the outer Himalayas 
below Darjeeling. 

Oiring to the greater dryness the climate is most extreme in the 
eastern counties. Jfany plants flourish in the open air in 
Ireland which cannot stand the English winter, but, on 
the whole, the annual range of temperature, about 20°, is 
much the same throughout the islands. 

Tlie climate of the British Isles is, notwithstanding its varia- 
bility, one of the healthiest in the world. Tliere are few coun- 
tries in which out-of-door employments am be aarried on ed 
continuous!}’ and so healthfully throughout the year. 

"KIIL Plants and Animals. 

The vegetation is that of Europe in general. Owing to the 
mildness and moistness of the climate the vegetation has a 
remarkable freshness. Tlio ground rarely Las the parched 
appearance it has in drier countries. 

Formerly the islands were densely u coded, hut now, though 
trees arc plentiful, only about one-twentieth of the land is 
covered with forest. Tlio chief indigenous trees in tho 
lowlands arc the oak and beech, in the liigher and more 
northern parts the pine and birch. 

The larger vild animals have long been extinct. Deer are 
found in some of the wilder localities. Smaller wild 
animals like tho fox, hadger, wild cat, otter, squirrel, hare," 
rabblt, ai e still numerous. 

The viper is the only poisonous snake, hut no snakes 'of any 
kind arc found in Ireland. 

IX. People. 

Tl>e population of the United Kingdom 'according to the 
census of 1911 was about 45^, millions. In Europe only Eussia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany have more inhabitants. 
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The density of population is about 370 to tlie square mile, 
■which is only exceeded in Belgium and the Netlierlands. 

England and Wales contain thi’cc-fouiths of the population; 
Scotland and Ireland divide the lenmining fourth between 
them. Owing ito the need for shilled labour in the great 
manufactuiing industries, the industrial population is vciy 
large, and is mostly concentrated in the largo towns. 
Only in Ireland is the population mainly rural. 

The following thirteen towns have more than a quarter of a 
million inhabitants each : London, Manchester, GlasgoTV, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Edinburgh, 
Belfast, Bradford, Kingston-upon-HuU, Ne'wcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Nottingham. 

Eaces and Languages — 

The inhabitants of the British Isles at the beginning of the 
Christian era were of Keltic race. During the fifth and follow- 
ing centuries successive invasions of Teutonic tribes from the 
continent dispossessed the Kelts of Great Britain, partl^^absorb- 
ing them, but mostly driving them back into the nortlieni and 
western highlands. In Ireland the Teutonic invaders did little 
more than occupy portions of the coast. 

Hence, at the present day, the inhabitants of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland are mamly of Teutonic origin : the 
inhabitants of Wales, Ireland, and the northern highlands 
of Scotland are mainly Keltic. 

The pievaihng language is English. Less than five per cent, of 
population speak Keltic languages — 1761511, Erse, or Gaelic 
— and of these only a minority are unable to speak English. 

Eeligions — 

The great majority of the people are Protestant Christians. 
Only in Ireland are Eomau Catholics predominant. 

General Character — 

The British have always been marked by a sturdy independence 
of character and by a love of eutei-prise. These qualities 
are explained partly by the centuries of sti uggle and 'con- 
flict by which the present distribution by race was brought 
about, and partly by the fact that the British are an island 
folk, with an instinctive love for the sea. They are, more 
than most people, free, and are the greatest colonisers the 
W'orld has ever seen. 

The British are an essentially practical people, and their dis- 
inclination to take action till the necessity arises makes 
them deficient as organisers .when compared with some of 
the leading nations of the continent. 

Their insularity accounts for somo oharaetcristio defects. 
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Though tJiey liavo a .strong sense of justice, Ijolii as regards 
tlieiiisclvcs and otlicrs, they arc often unable to see that 
Mhich suits and sceius good to tlicm may not suit or seem 
equally good to others whose history and eircumstances are 
widely diflerent. But, on the whole, it must be admitted 
that wherever the British have gone, whether as traders or 
administrators, thc}^ have been on the side of fiecdoin and 
reasonable dealing, and that their heh»^■iour to subject or 
inferior races compares favourably uith that of other 
dominant peoples in history. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

C oal is by far the most impoitant mineral product, and is one 
of the few commodities wliieh the United Kingdom hus no need 
to import. Because of its cheapness and abundance, ores of all 
kinds, especial!}' iron ore, are brought to Gicat Britain to be 
smelted, and cotton, wool, and otlier raw materials are brought 
to be manufactm ed. 

Coal is thus the basis of the industrial and comnicrcial im- 
portance of the United Kingdom, and the ultimate source 
of its wealth. 

The principal coal-fields are in the central lowlands of Scotland, 
in nortii, north-west, and part of central England, and in 
South Wales. Ireland has very little coal. 

Iron is found in large quantities, u.sually together with coal, but 
the best ore is obtained alone in the south-west and south 
of the Englisii Lake District. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and tin are extracted, but, except the lost, 
not in sufficient quantities to be important compared with 
the yield of other countries. 

Salt is mined in Cheshire and is largel}' exported. 

Vegeta HLE Products — 

Oats, barlejTf and wheat are the chief cereals. 

Oats are mostly grown in the north and west ; wheat in the 
drier eastern districts. 

Turnips and potatoes are also important crops, the latter, 
especially, in Iroland- 

Vegetables and fruit are largely grown in the ncighhonrliood of 
.all the large tomis 
Animal Products — 

Live stock— horses, cattle, and sheep — arc of excellent quality, 
and much care is taken to improve the breeds. More than 
half the land under cultivation is pasture land. 

Dairy produce — ruillr, butter, and cheese — is of increasing iin- 
portance in connexion u ith the food supply of the people. 
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The herring fisheries of the North Sea are very valuable. 

The United Kingdom no longer produces enough food for its 
large population. TJiis is partly due to the inereased 
employment of the people in manufacturing industries, and 
partly to the improvement of communications, whereby 
foreign food supplies h.ave been cheapened, and the culti- 
vation of com has ceased to be profitable. Hence large 
quantities of grain, meat, and other food-stuffs liavc to be - 
imported from other countries. 

Industries — 

Manufacturing industries naturally establish themselves near - 
coahfields, hut other conditions have their eflfect in determining 
the special industries of particular places. 

For example, the moistness of the air in Lancasliire renders it 
specially favourable to the cotton industry. A diy atmos- 
phere makes it impossible to spin the raw cotton into yarn. 
The jute industry centres in Dundee because the skilled 
labour and appliances for dealing with jute became avail- 
able tliere through the decline of the linen industry just at 
the time that the Bengal jute trade began to develop. 

Tlie chief seats of the principal industries are as follows ; 

Textile Industries — 

Cotton; Lancashire. 

Woollen goods : the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Linen : Belfast and North-east Ireland. 

Mechanical and Chemical Indu.stries— 

Iron smelting and the manufacture of steel : on most of the 
coal-fields. 

Shipbuilding : on the Clyde, the Tyne, and at Belfast. 

Machinery : at most of the manufacturing centres. 

Fire-arms, Jewellery, and hardware in general : Birmingham 
and tile “Black- Country.” 

Cutlery, armour-plate, and steel rails : Sheffield. 

Pottery and earthenware : Staffordshire. 

Chemicals : in the Cheshire salt batin, in South Lancashire, on 
the T^uie, and round Glasgow. 

Paper : near London, Edinburgh, and other piinting centres. 

Besides these there are numerous minor industries, such as the 
manufacture of cotton hosiery and lace at Nottingham, 
boots and shoes at Northampton, cycles at Coventry, 
carpets at Kidderminster, brewing at Burton, woollen 
hosiery at Leicester ; and there are few towns in which 
some industries suitable to the locality are not earned on. 

XI. Communications. 

AJl parts of the country are well supplied u-itli macadamised 
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roads. Canals connect the principal rivei’s witli one another, 
and a network of railways, with London as its centre, brings 
nearly every part of the United Kingdom within twelve lioui’s 
of the metropolis. 

Daily steamer services connect Holyhead, Liverpool, and other 
-western ports of Great Britain with Dublin, Belfast, and 
the eastern ports of Ireland. 

The southern .and south-eastern coasts arc similarly connected 
with the Continent, and Paris is tlius brought within eight 
hours of I.®ndon, Berlin within twenty-four hours, and 
Brindisi, whence the mails leave Europe for India, within 
forty-eight hours of London. 

Regular steamer services make the United Kingdom a great 
centre of communication with the rest of the globe. 

There is telegraphic communication between all parts of the 
kingdom, and local business is now largely conducted by 
means of the telephone. 

Ocean cables connect the United Kingdom witli all parts of the 
world. 

The following table gives the distance in miles and in days from 
the United Kingdom to some important places in other 
parts of the world. 


Plnco. 


Quebec, . . . - 

New York, - - 

Jamaica, r '■ .* .» - 
Buenos Aires, 

Cape Town, - 
Bombay, 

Colombo, ■ - 
Calcutta, . . . 

Singapore, 

Hong Kong, - 
Yokohama, - . . 

Sydney, - . . . 

New Zealand, 


Distnneo 
in Milca 

Days’ 

Steainiiif;. 

2,800 

8 

3,000 

Oi to 8i 

4,700 

16 

6,100 

22 

6,000 

20 

6,600 

20 

7,000 

26 

8,200 

33 

8,300 

33 

0,800 

41 

11,600 

52 

12,100 

48 

13,000 

v40 
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XII. Trade and Commerce. 

lyTERKAT. Trade — 

Owing to the excellence of the means of communication this 
is very great. Commodities of all kinds, both home and foreign, 
are available in all parts of the country at prices which are 
remarkably uniform when compared with the prices in countries 
where the system of internal communication is less perfect. 

Fresh fruit from foreign lands, and fish from the seas aiound 
the coasts form part of the ordinarj' food supply of inland 
places. 

London and other great towns are able to draw on distant parts 
of the coimtry for dairy produce and other fresh food sup- 
plies. 

Foreigx Trade — 

Tlie foreign trade of the United Kingdom far exceeds in value 
that of any other country. / 

Various reasons accoimt for this commercial supremacy. One 
reason is that the great mechanical inventions Svhich 
enabled the abundant coal supply to be turned to tlie 
best account, and revolutionised manufactures of all kinds, 
originated in the country, and so gave it an advantage 
over other countries. The United Kingdom was thus 
enabled to manufacture goods far- in excess of its own 
requirements, and trade* with other countries sprang up, 
which consisted chiefly in the exchange of manufactured' 
products for raw materials. 

Another reason for the commercial supremacy of the United 
Kingdom is the great extent of its foreign possessions. It 
is natural that these should trade most largely with the 
mother country. The natural enterprise of the Biitish, 
their insular situation, and the number of good harbours 
tliey possess, are also causes tending to make them a great 
commercial people. 

,Of late years Germany and the United States have proved 
themselves formidable competitors with the United King- 
dom for the trade of the world, and their success has been 
largelj’ due to defects which the British manufacturers and 
merchants perhaps owe to their ipsiUarity. The}’ have 
been backward in realising changed conditions, and in 
adapting themseh es to the requirements of their enstomerq. 
They have not been sufficiently energetic in putting their 
goods on the markets of the world in the most attractive 
and suitable way. However, the}’ still hold the field in 
most cases where excellence of quality is the prime con- 
sideration. 
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r.M TOUTS — 

'riiT in'iueipal import'; in oidor of \alu(; aic : 

Gruiu ami flour, raw cotton, meat, wool, wood ami timflcr, 
inotals ami ores, Eucar, liutter, rubber, tea, fruits, leather 
ami hides, Eoeds, eggs, cheese, wine, motor cars. 

Imports como, in by far tlic l.argcsl pro\>ortiou, from tho various 
paitsS of tho Biitish Empire itself, nc\t from llie United 
Slates, and then from Germany, Franco, Russia, Argentine, 
Egypt, llclgium, Holland. 

Nearly half of the imiwrlsaie fooil stuffs, and more than onc- 
1101x1 arc raw mntoiialR for manufactures. 

The United Kingdom is a fiee-lrading country, and customs 
duties aixj onfv levied on almut seven ]>cr rent, of tho total 
imiiorls, principally spirits, tobacco, tea, and wine. 

I'A TOUTS — 

'J’he principal exports in onler of value are : 

Cotton goods. Iron and steel, machinery, coal and fuel, woollen 
goods, chemicals, avcarlng apparel, linen goods, copper, 
jute goods, hardware and cutlery. 

Nearly ninety ]iei cent, of the total c.xports me mamifaclnrcs, 
and of tlie<o cotton goods far exceed in value any of the 
otheis 

^fore than one-thiid of the exports go to other parl.s of tho 
llritisli Emjiire ; tlie rem.ainder, in onlor of value oxi>orlcd, 
to Genuany, the United Slates, I'lnncc, Argcnliim, Holland, 
Italy, Uus'’ia, llra/.il, Belgium, .Tapan, Egyj)t,and, in smaller 
quantities, to every country on tho glolx;. 

Tlic snlne of the imiiorts is nc.arly dnnhlo the value of tho 
exiKirls. How is this excess of im])oits jiaid for? Cer- 
tniidy not in gold and silver, for more hullinn is imported 
anmially tliiiii is cxpoilcd. The explanation is that the 
United Kingdom is a great capitalist, and has money 
invested in, or lent to. most foreign countries. The exec.ss 
in value of impmts over exports thcieforc rej)icscnt.s the 
interest upon British capital invested abroad. 

Skatouts— 

The principal ports of the United Kingdom, in order of tho 
volume of llicir Ir.adc, are the following — 

lyondon : trade mainly import, owing to its being both the chief 
centre of population, and also tlic centre of the Rystcin of 
eomnninications. Hence it is the great dislrihnlor of com- 
modities inland. 

Liverpool : imports from America and AVeat Africa ; ox’ports of 
mainifactined goods and machinery. 

Caidifr : chieflj’ n coal tnule. 
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Newcastle : cxpoi ts of machinery and coal. 

Southampton : passenger trade M'ith Amciica and South Africa. 

Hull : exports of cotton and woollen goods to the continent. 

Glasgow : iiupoits of ore and raw materials ; exports of iron and 
manufactured goods. 

The merchant ships of the United Kingdom are nearl}- half 
the total number of vessels afloat, and the importance of the 
United Kingdom as a carrier of goods for other countiics is 
shown bj' the fact that about half of the foreign trade of 
other countries is carried on by British ships. 

XIII. Government, 

Tlie supreme authority in the United Kingdom is Parliament, 
which consists of 

(1) The Sovereign, whose office is hereditary ; 

(2) The House of Lords, cousisting/ihiefiy of peers who 

hold their seats by hereditary right ; 

(3) The House of Commons, elected by the people. 

FoiTucrly no law’ could be made without the consent of these 

three estates of Parliament. Now’, under certain conditions, 
the veto of the House of Lords can be got ovei’. The House of 
Commons alone can impose taxation. 

The general government of the country is practically carried on 
by a committee, called the Cabinet, which consists of the 
principal Jlinistcrs of State. These are appointed bj’ the 
Sovereign on the recommendation of the leader of the 
political party which for the time being commands tlie 
confidence of the country, and has a majority of votes in 
the House of Commons. The leader of this pai ty is desired 
by the Soveioign to undertake the formation of a Govern- 
ment, and becomes iiimself Prime Minister. 

The management of local aflhirs is in the hands of locally elected 
bodies, called County Councils, which exercise the functions 
of tlie district oflicers in India, but have greater powers. 
Tiiey lei-y’ rates for the maintenance of roads, for the pay- 
ment of the County police and the various oflicers of the 
local administration, and for the encouragement of educa- 
tion, and the support of various county institutions. 

Aumy — 

The British Army i.s recruited by voluntary enlistment, qud 
is accordingly smaller and more expensive than that of the great 
continental pow’eis. But, as recent events have proved, it is 
capable of large .and speedy iiicre.ase in case of necessity. 

Were conscription adopted the standing armj’ would be larger 
than that of France. 
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N.wr — 

TJie British Navy is tlio most jjow'orfiil jn t)ie M'orlfl, and is 
Rtijipo-wl to be c-qiiai to tliat of any tvo other powers combined. 

Tile in'^ular po'Jition of the United Kingdom, and llic great 
extent of file Empire, makes n largo and powerful Nary 
necessary to guard the coasts and to protect commerce. 

Educ-XTIOs — 

I’riniary or elementary education is under State control, and 
is well looked after. It is coinjnilpory, but the age (eleven) at 
which children may leave school is lower than in Franco and 
Germany. 

Tlie proportion of the population unable to read and write has 
diminished rapidly during the last fifty years, and is now 
onlj' almut four jicr cent. 

Secondary’ or higlu r cdmatiori is also under State control, and, 
tiioiigh mainly providc<l h^i, prixatc enterjinse, or by money 
left for (he puqiose by charit.alde founders, it is Iicing 
inereai-ingly aes)i.to<l from jmlilio funds. 

University cdiic.Tt ion is provide/1 for hr .a nnnilierof universities 
and uni\(rsily tnlleges. Most of these liavc lieen estah- 
Jislicd in rn/Kl’cni times, but Oxford and Cambridge Otilrcr- ^ 
Elttfs, the Scotch Universities, and the University of Dublin, ‘ 
are of anci/Tit origin, an/l have long Iw-en famous, 

TrdmJcnl and eoinmereial i(liic,ition are mucb better organised 
than th/y ucre at the l>eginitmg of the jirtsent centiinx 

EjiiamxTio.v— 

The gi-eatei pait of North America, as well as Australia 
•and New Zealand, W.as ooloiuVid from the British Lsles. A 
large proiKution of the wiiite population of South Africa is 
abo of British origin. 

During (he l.ist fifty ycarB almut nine millions of people h.ave 
emignit/sl from tlie Unitt/l Kincdoiu to llio United States, 
British Worth America, AnstraJaala, and other pai ts of the 
world At tlie jire^cnt time alwiit 4,10,000 cniigrants leaxe 
the country anriimll3-, (he majority' of wliom go toCatiiida. 


XIV. The British Empire. 

Tlie United Kingdom, the Indian Empire, tlic British 
Colonic.? and Protectorate.?, .and the Imperial Dominions 
and Protectorates form the whole which is known ns Uic 
British Empire, 
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Tlje total area of the Empire, •which is -widely scattered over 
every part of the -vvorld, is about 12 millions of square miles, 
more than one-fifth of the total land surface of the globe. It is 
only approached in size by Russia. Tlie population of the 
Empire is over 420 millions, more than a quarter of the total 
population of tbe globe. 

The government of the Empire aims at giving the greatest 
possible liberty to the very diverse communities "that are 
included -within it. ‘ 

The actual amount of control exercised by tbe home govern- 
ment varies greatly, and in the case of the self-governing 
colonies is merely nominal. Tlie privileges of British 
citizenship are, however, vcrj' real. The greatest un- 
doubtedly has been the pax Entannica — peace abroad and 
order at home — which has enabled new or backwaid 
countries to develop quietly and naturally, free from the’ 
dangers of foreign jealousy and interference. 

Now that these younger communities have, so to speak, gro-wn 
up, the idea of Imperial Federation has established itself. It 
is felt that there must be a closer union among all parts of the 
.Empire for the purpose of securing its integrity, and utilising 
its strength. The great colonies are anxious to ‘share responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges, and there is little doubt that the 
British Empire will shortly become one -whole in a sense which 
has hitherto been unrealised. 

The way in which India is governed has already been described. 

The Imperial Dominions are governed in various ways : 

(1) Cro-wn Colonies, like Ceylon, are entirely controlled h 5 ' 

the home government. 

(2) Colonies partly self-governing, like Mauritius, Jamaica, 

and other islands of the West Indies, have a parlia-- 
ment partly elected and partty nominated, wliile 
the liome government retains the control of public, 
officers. , 

(3) Self-governing States, like tliose of Australia, New 

Zealand, Canada, Keu-foimdland, and South Africa, 
manage their own affairs under governors appointed 
by the Croivn. 

Protectorates and Dependencies are administered by British 
political agents, or by trading companies under Roj'al 
charter, or b 3 ' their own rulers under British protec- 
tion from foreign interfei ence. 

Tiie following table shows the principal constituents of the 
British Empire in each of the continents. 
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• EuRorc 

V, Tlie United Kingdom. 

Crown Colonies: Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo, 

Asia. ' 

The Indian Empire. 

Crown Colonies : Cojdon, the Straits Settlements, Hong 
Kong. 

Protccloratcs : Cyprus, the Federated and Protected Malay 
States, Weihaiivei. 

Africa. 

The Union of South Africa. 

Colonies : the West African Colonies, Mauritius, St. Helena. 

Protectorates : Basutoland, Bechnanaland, Rhodesia, Swazi- 
land,' tlio East and Central Africa Protec- 
torates. 

Australasia. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, and the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

Protectorates : British Borneo, Sarawak, British New 
'Guinea, and various island groups in the 
. Pacific Ocean. 

aJ^IERIOA* ^ 

The Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland. 

Colonies : Bermuda, the British West Indies, Honduras, 
Guinea, and the Falkland Islands. 

Questions. 

1. Wliat is meant hy the United Kingdom ? Explain the mean- 
ing of the word “British.” 

2. What parts of the United Kingdom are outside the parallels 
of 50° and G0° N. lat.? What parts are outside the meridians of 
long. 1° E. and long. 10° W.? 

3. How docs the United Kingdom compare, ns to size, with 
Bengal ? 

4. Kamo from the map the greater indentations in the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and make a list of the most marked 
projections. 

5. "What arc the main features of nhc relief of the British Isles ? 

6. U^bat is tlie general character of the climate of the British 
Isles ? 

1. What are the principal mineral products of the United 
Kingdom ? Draw a sketch map, showing the position of the great 
coalhclds. 

S. What arc the chief industries, and where arc they carried on? 

_ O' _ What is the clTcct of the rapid means of internal communica- 
tion in the United Kingdom upon its internal trade? 

10. Kame the five principal imports, and say why they are 
imported. 
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11. Name tlie five principal e.xports, and account for their im- 
portance. Where do they chiefly go? Why are the imports so 
much more valuable than the exports ? 

12. Describe exactly the geographical situation of the chief sea- 
ports; state and account for the nature of their trade. 

13. Why does the United Kingdom need a large navy? 

14. What parts of the world arc now colonised by people of 
British extraction? How are these colonies governed ? 


ENGLAl^D AND WALES. 

I. Introductory. 

England and Wales form the southern and larger portion of 
the island of Great Britain. They were politically separate 
from Scotland until the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland under James the First, thiee hundred years ago. 

Wales, which occupies the peninsula between the estuary of the 
Dee and the Bristol Channel, was the last stronghold of the 
Keltic inhabitants of South Britain, and retained its inde- 
pendence under native princes imtil the thirteenth century. 

II. Shape and Size. 

England and Wales form a rough triangle having its base 
on the English Channel and its vertex on the North Sea on 
the borders of Scotland. 

The extreme length from Berwick-on-Tweed in the north-east- 
to Lizard Head in the south-west is about 400 miles ; and 
the extreme breadth from Lowestoft Ness in the east to 
Land’s End in the south-west is about 360 miles. 

The area of England .and Wales is 58,324 square miles, the 
area of England alone being something over 50,000 square 
miles, or one-ninth more than the area of Bihar. 

IIL Boundaries. 

On the North, England is separated from Scotland by the 
Solway Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and part of the River Tweed. 

On the East, the North Sea separates England from Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 

On the South, the English Cliannel separates England from 
France. 

On the West, England and Wales are separated from Ireland 
by the Atlantic Ocean, St. George’s Channel, and the Irish Sea. 
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IV. Relief. - 

A line, curving slightly eastward, from the mouth of the Tees 
in Durham to the mouth of the Exe in Devonshire, divides the 
highlands of the north and west from the lowlands of the east 
and south, and marks the main waterparting of England. 
Mountains — 

The Pennine Range is the main waterparting in northern 
England. It runs from the Clieviot Hills on the Scottish 
border to the Peak district in Derbyshire. The highest points 
approach 3000 feet. 

The Cumbrian Group, west of tlie Pennines, occupies the 
peninsula between Solway Firth and Morecambe Bay in Lan- 
cashire. ScafeU Pike, 3200 feet, is the highest point in England. 
Helvellyn, Scafell, and Sldddaw also exceed 3000 feet, 

Tlie Cambrian Mountains consist of various groups in Wales. 
Snowdon, 3570 feet, is the highest mountain in South Britain. 

The Devonian Uplands occupy the Cornwall and Devon 
peninsula. They form extensive plateaux, of which the ]arge.st 
are Dartmoor and Exmoor, 

The highest point of Dartmoor exceeds 2000 feet. 

Minor elevations are the Cotswold Hills, which separate the 
basins of the Tliames and Severn, and form part of the 
main waterparting ; Salisbury Plain and the North Downs, 
which form the waterparting between the rivers of central 
England and the smaller streams wliicli flow to the sonth 
coast, the Cbiltem Hills, Marlboro Hills, and the South 
Downs, The North Do^vn8 terminate in the white chalk 
cliffs of Dover and the Forelands; the South Downs in 
Beachy Head. 

V. Rivers and Lakes, 

The principal rivers of England are the Thames, Severn, 
Trent, Yorkshire, Ouse, Great Ouse, and Wye, all which, 
except the Severn and Wye, flow across the eastern lowlands to 
the North Sea. 

Tlie Mersey, Tyne, Wear, Tees, and Medway have an imjiort- 
ance due to the industrial towns and seaports situated on them. 
The /Thames (210 miles), the chief river of England, rises in 
Gloucestershire, in the Cotswold Hills, and drains the 
south of central England. As far as Oxford it is called the 
Isis. Its course is generally cast, past Oxford, Reading, 
Windsor, London, and Woolwich to the Nore, the part of 
its estuary where it meets the sea. It is navigable by 
ocean steamers to London Bridge. 
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Tlio Severn (210 miles), tlio Bccond river of England, rises on 
Plinlimmon, a mountain in Mid Wales, and drains the- 
eastern slopes of AVales. The only important tributary it 
receives from central England is the Avon, flowing past 
Warwiclc and Stratford-upon-Avon. The Severn takes a 
semicircular course past Slirew.sbury, lYorcester, and 
Gloucester to the Bristol Channel. 

The Trent (170 miles) rises in Staffordshire, and, flomng past 
Nottingham, drains central England. Its course is mostly 
north-east and north till it joins the Yorkshire Ouse to 
form the estuary of the Humber, which is navigable by the 
largest ships to Hull. 

The Yorkshire Ouse (ICO miles) drains Yotkshirc cast of the 
Pennine range, and flows into the Humber. It is navigable 
by small vessels to York. 

The Great Ouse (IfiO miles) drams the plain of eastern England. 

It flows past Buckingham, Bedford, and Ely to the Wash. 
Owing to the shallowness of the Wash, the rivers flowing 
into it are of little use for navigation.' 

The Wye (1.30 miles) rises on Plinlimmon near the Severn, drains 
central Wales, and flows through Hereford and Monmouth 
to the Severn estuary. The sccnerj’ on the Wj-e is very 
beautiful. It is naNigablc for largo vessels to Chepstow, 
whore the rise of tide, 40 feet, is only c.vceeded in the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Lak1':3— 

Tlie English Lake District is in the Cumbrian Hills in the ' 
north-west of England, and is famous for its picturesque scenery. 
The lakes, of which the 'largest is Windermere, ten miles long, 
occupy valleys radiating from the central point of the mountain 
mass of the district. 

Bala, through which the River Dee floivs, is the largest lake in 
Wales. 

. VI. Population. 

England and Wales have now about 3G million inh.abitants, 
or 618 to the square mile. This density of population approaches 
that of Bihar, the most thickly populated part of India. 

vn. Political Sub-divisions and Tovms. 

The forty counties or shires (=sharcs) into which England 
was from ancient times divided, in many cases represented 
early divisions of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Recently London 
has been made a cofinty by itself, so that the actu.al niimhor of 
counties is now forty-one. 

• Wales is divided into twelve counties. 
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LONDON. 


T!ic Coimty of London comprises p.irtf? of Kent, Surrey, 
and TklidQlesex, and covora an area of liT square ^vitn a 

population of 4J> millions, London, in tlie geogiapliical sense of 
the word, is Urn single wliolc of streets, dvvcllingH, and oilier 
buildings to wliicli the name London can pioperly 5e applied. 
The county docs not comprise the wlioio of tlilf* “greater” 
Tjondon, foV p.irt of the den^-ely crowded East End extends into 
Essex, and forms tiic separate mmiicipality of West Ham, 
London is the capital of tho United Kingdom, tl'c inctropplis 
of the British Empire .and the .actual seat of its adnunistration, 
and h}’ far the largest cit^' in the world. It had, in i 51 1 , a popu- 
lation of over 4A milliotiH, or, including the immediate suburbs, 
of 7|^ millions. It i.s situated on both hanks of Thames, 
and the port extends down fcJic river from I.ondpn Bridge to 
the Norc. The trade of Ivindon is gre.Ttcr than tliat of most 
countries, and Ijondon is the financial centre of tlic world. 
Almost every kind of manufacture is airricd on. 

Arc^iiteclura'l'ly 'London ks less imposing tiinn Tatis and some 
other cities, but it hns many fine streets and splen(l>d buildings, 
and many objects of historical interest. 

Owing to the excellence of its sanitary arrangcn'cnts London 
is one of the healthiest cities in the world. Its death-rate is 
very little more th.an that of England generally, and is le.ss than 
that of most of the largest towns. 

TjOndon is the seat of a University and of a Bishopric. 

Tho zero meridian of longitude passes through Groonwich 
Observatory in the south-east of J,ondon. yurtlicr down 
the river is Woolwicli, an outlying suburb included in the 
county of London, where is tho great national arsenal. 


I. The Six Northern Counties. 


Natno. 

Northumberland, 

Durham, 

Cambcrland, 

Westmoreland, - 

Yorkshire, 

Lancashire, 


County Tov''*'" 

• Newc-istlo. 

- Durham. 

• Carlisle. 
Appleby. 

- York. 
Lancaster. 


Yorkshire, tlte largest of English counties, is divided into three 
• PddlngH (=thirus). 

These counties occupy all northern England fro^i sea to sea, 
with the Pennine Range as their backbone. The pidy con.sidor- 
1 , 0 . 
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able extent of jil.iin is in tlio JJafit ami Norlli llidingi? of York- 
pliiro. 

Towns — 

North nmhcrlnnd : Nowcastlo-on-TjTio ('207,000), flic connty toMii, 
1ms long Imcn fniiious for its coal. It, is also a gicat rliip- 
laiilding j)lar;c, iiiitl ia the fourth |Kirt in the kingiloni. 

JJiirJinin : Bumlorlantl (l."il,t)00), at the nimith of the Wear, is 
a great Bhiphuihling anti coal-i-hipiiing irort. G.atoshcad 
(117,0(X)) IK practically one with Newcastle on the other 
hitlo of the T\ne. Soiitli Shields (100, fKM)) is a coal poit at 
the nioiilh of the Tyne. Durham (18,000), the county tov n 
ami seat of a Uni\erait 3 ’, is an ancient city. Tlie eatliwlitil 
ami castle are aplemliilly situated on the toji of a rocky 
height. 

Cttitdicrlnmi : CarllBlo (oO.tKK)), the loiinly town, and the only 
largo tonn in the county, is an aneieiit calhetli.il city, not 
far fnnii the .Scottish Imnler. 

U’cftmorrlnnd : Kcndol (1 -1,000), the largest town, is one of the 
oldest woollen nianufaclnnng toinis in the kingdom. 

yorl/^hii r : Leeds (-1 10,000) and Bradford (‘288,000), Iwth in the 
West Riding, are centres of the woollen industry. I^cetls 
iiianufaclure.s liroadclollis, and Ilradfonl worstetl yarn and 
tilufl's, I/}cdH has also great cngiiiceiing works, Kingston- 
upon-HuU or Hull (278,000), in the Ea.st Riding, on the 
Hiiiiihcr, is the tiflh jiort in the kingdom. It exports 
inannfaolnres and coal to the continent. Huddersfield 
(108,000) and Halifax (102,000) are West Riding woollen 
towns. ShoIIleld (•l.’iil.OOO), in the soiilh of the county, is 
the centre of the cutlery trade, filiddlesborough (lO.l.tKX)), 
in the North Riding, near the month of the 'J'ees, is a great 
iroii-Miielling place. York (S2,0(X>), the county town, is one 
of the most ancient cities in England. It wn.s the capital 
of Roiiian Brilniii. It is still sun-omuled by its iiiedic\nl 
walls, and has a splendid cathedral. It is almost equi- 
distant fioni Ixmdoii and Edinlnirgh. 

Laucashiic : filanchoster, including Salford, with which it is 
continuous, has 040,000 inimhitants, and is the second city 
in the kingdom. It is tliecentieof the cotton trade, and is 
eoiinecled with the Mersev c.stiiaiy In a ship canal. Liver- 
pool IS the great port for the Allantio trade. Its population 
is 7-10,000, or inoliiding Birkenhead, on the oilier side of the 
Alcrsey, 877,0()0. Bolton, Blackhum, Burnley, Preston, and 
Oldham are all busy cotton towns, each with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. Wigan, Bury, Rochdale are smaller 
cotton towns ; St. Helens makes gla.ss ; and Barrow-fn- 
Fumoss, in the Lake District, has risen to iniportniiCc by its 
manufacture of steel and iron. 
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II. The Foxir Western Counties. 

Kame. County Town. 

Chesliivo, . - - - Chester. 

Shropsliirc, - - - Shrewsbury. 

Herefordshire, . - - Hereford. 

Monmouthshire, - - Monmouth. 

These are four counties on the Welsh border, near which they 
generally become mountainous. 

Towns—' 

Glieshirc: Birkenhead (131,000), on the Mersey, has extensive 
docks, and is iiractically a part of the port of Liverpool. 
Stockport (109,000), on the Mersey near Manchester, has a 
large cotton industry. Macclesfield (35,000) has a silk 
industr}'. Chester (39,200), on the Dee, a cathedral citj% 
has existed from Roman times, and the circuit of its ancient 
walls is still complete. 

Shi'opshire : Shrewsbury (29,000) is a picturesque town on the 
Severn with a famous soliool. 

Herefordshire : Hereford (23,000), on the Wye, is a cathedral 
city. 

Monmouthshire : Newport (84,000), on the Usk, near the Severn 
estuarj'’, exports great quantities of coal fiom the South 
Wales coal-fields, and more iron than any other port in 
England. 

III. The Five Eastern Counties. 

Ntimc County Town. 

Lincolnshire, - - . Lincoln. 

Cambridgeshire, - - Cambridge. 

Norfolk, - . . . Norwich. 

Suffolk, - . . . Ips^vich. 

Essex, - . - . Chelmsford. 

These counties occupy the lower basins of the rivers flowing 
to the Wash and the East Coast north of the Thames estuary. 
Around the Wash are the low-lying Fenlands, once covered 
with swamp and marsh, but now drained and cultivated. 
Towns— 

Lincolnshire : Grimsby (75,000), at the mouth o^ the Humber, 
is a great fishing port, and imports wool and other raw 
materials fiom the Continent. Lincoln (57,000), situated 
on a height clowned by the cathedral, has a considerable 
manufacture of agricultural implements and machinery. 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge (40,000) is the seat of the famous 
University of that name. 
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Norfolk : Norwlcli (121,000) is a cathedral city, and the largest 
town in tlie eastern counties. It has various industnes, 
the chief being the manufactures of mustard and starch. 
Great Yarmoutli (5G,000) is a fishing port, and the chief scat 
of the lierring trade. 

Sujjolh : Ipswich (74,000) manufactures agricultural implements. 

Essex : Colchester (43,000), at the head of na^^gation on the 
Colne, has oyster fisheries. 

IV. The Five North-Midland Counties. 

N.mio. County Town. 

Nottinghamshiie, - - Nottingham. 

Derbyshiie, ... Derb}^ 

Stafibrdshirc, - - - Stafford. 

Leicestershire, ... Leicester. 

Rutland, .... Oakham. ' 

Tliese counties belong almost entirely to the basin of the Trent. 

Towns — 

iYoti/Jig'/ianis/iiVc Nottingham (260,000), on the Trent, is the 
county town, and the largest town in the north midlands 
It manufactures cotton hosiery, and is the chief centre of 
the lace industrj' 

Derbyshire : Derby (123,000), the county towm, on a tnbutary 
of the Trent, manufactures iron and silk. 

Stajbrd-shii e : Wolverhampton (95,000), in the Black Country, 
produces hardware of cverj' description. Its speqialitj' is 
locks. WalsaU(92,000)manufactures hardware and saddler 3 f, 
and West Bromwich (68,000) is another hardware town in 
the Black Country’. Stoke-upon-Trent (234,000), in the north 
of the countj'', is the centre of the pottery and porcelain 
manufacture. Stafford (23,000) makes boots and shoes. 

Leiceslershire : Leicester (227,000), the countj'^ town, is the 
centre of the woollen liosierj" manufacture. Boots and 
shoes are also largelj"^ made. 

Y. THe Nine South-Midland Counties. 

N.amc County Town. 

Bedfordshire, - - - Bedford. 

Huntingdonshire, - - Huntingdon. 

Northamptonshire, - - Northampton. 

Warwickshire, ... Warwick. 

Worcestershire, . - Worcester. 

Gloucestershire, - - Gloucester. 

Oxfordshire, - - - Oxford. 

Buckinghamshire, - - Buckingham. 

Hertfordshire, . - Hertford. 

The first three of these counties belong almost entirely to the 
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basin of tlio Wasb ; the rest belong jnainly to the basins of the 
•Severn and TJiames. ' 


Towns — 

Uedfordehirc : Bedford (-12,000), on the Oiiso, inaniifacLurcs 
ftgriciiltnral imiiloincnla. 

Nort/iamptounhirc : Northampton (90,000) is the chief sent of 
tlio hoot and shoe ninnufncturo in I'higlnnd. Peterborough 
(,’M,000) has n line cathedral, 

Warwickshire-. Birmingham (520,000), thcfourtlilownof England, 
is tiie capital of tlie Black Country, tlie great coal and iroti 
district of central England, which coiiipriscs adjacent parts 
of Warwicksliiro, Staffordshire, and Woiccstershirc. Its 
industries are iron and bi-ass founding and nictal ivoik of 
all kinds, gini making, cdcctroplating, and tlie niamifactuio 
of clocks, wntelics, and jcwellcrj'. It is the scat of a new 
university, Coventry (100,000) is the chief scat of the 03'clo 
manufacturo ; it also makes ribbons and watches, War^ck 
(12,000), on the Avon, has a noble medieval castle, and 
Leamington (27,000), close to Waiwick, is a well-known 
inland watering-place. 

Worcestershire i ‘Worcester (•18,000), on tlid .Severn, is a cathedral 
city, and the chief scat of tlie glove manufacture. Porce- 
lain IS also made. Budloy (51,000), a hardware town iivthe 
Black Country, piineipalh’ iiianiifactiircs nails. Kidder- 
minster (25,000) iH famous for its carpels. 

Ohnccstershire : Bristol (.357,000), a scapoit and cathedral city 
on the Ijower Avon, a river flowing to the Bri.stol Ciianiiel, 
is tlio largest town in south-west of England. It .stands On 
a small coal-field, and has niuneioiis indusfrics, for whicli 
its imports of sugar, tobacco, Icatlicr, etc. ,.funiiBli the raw 
material, Cheltenham (50,000) in a fnslnoiiahle watering- 
place under the Cotswold Hills. Gloucester (50,000), a 
cathedral cit}', on the .Sevein, is a con.sidorablo niaiiu- 
faotiiring town and a small poi 1. 

O.vfordsitire ; Oxford (53,000) is situated on the Upper TJiames 
or Isis. It is a catlicdral citj', hut is best known as the scat 
of the oldest English University, wJioso colloge.s and other 
huildingsmakoitono of the mo.st beautiful townsin thoworld, 

Ilcrtfordshire ; St, Albans (18,000), a catlicdral city, is the largest 
town. Straw-plaiting is the local indu.stry. 


VL 


The Pour South-Eastern Counties. 


Name. 

Middlesex, 

Surrey, 

Kent,' 

Susse-\, 


County Town. 
Biciitfoid. 
Guildford. 
Maid.stonc. 
Lowes. 
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Middlesex and the northern parts of Surrey and Kent belong 
to the Tliames basin. 

Towxs — s 

Middlesex : Enfield (56,000), the largest town, manufactures 
military rifles. Harrow, famous for its school, Hounslow, 
and Brentford, are small toxvTis with less than 10,000 in- 
habitants. 

Surrey : Croydon (170,000), the (largest to^vn, is a residential 
suburb of the metropolis. 

Kent : Canterbury (25,O0O) has a famous cathedral. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the Primate of all England. 
Rochester (31,000), with its castle and cathedral, and 
Chatham (42,000), with its great military and naval 
•arsenal and dockj'ard, are adjoining toums on the cstuarj' 
of the Medwaj’. . Maidstone (35,000) is a centre of the hop 
trade. Dover (44,000) is the chief port of departuie to the 
continent. The crossing to Calais takes about an hour. 

Sussex : Brighton (131,000), a seaside resort for Londoners, is 
the largest to\vn. Hastings (61,000) is another popular 
watering-place on the English Channel. 

VII. The Four Central-Southern Counties. 

Kamo County Town. 

Berkshire, - - - Reading. 

Wiltshire,- .... Salisbury^. 

Hampshire, - - - Winchester. 

Dorsetshire, - - - Dorchester. 

Salisbury Plain, an extensive chalk upland in South Wilfc- 
ihire, is the principal feature of the relief of this part of 
England. Drainage flows in three directions from it to the 
Severn, the Thames, and the English Channel. It is also the 
starting-point of the chalk hills or downs that run through 
;he southern counties. Tlie south-west of Hampshire is occupied 
by the New Forest. 

The Isle of Wight forms part of the county of Hfinipshire. 

COWKS — 

Berkshire : Reading (75,000), at the junction of the Kcnnet 
with the Thames, is noted for biscuits and seeds Wmdsor 
(13,000), lower doun the Tliames, is kiiomi for its magnifi- 
copt castle, which is the principal residence of the sovereigns 
oLthe United Kingdom. On the other side of the Thames, 
in Buckinghamshire, is Eton, famous for its public school. 

IVtllshire : Salisbury (21,000), with its unique cathednal, stands 
on the southern margin of Salisbury Plain, on which is 
Stonehenge, the remains of a preliistoric temple, consisting 
of circles'of gigwntic stones. 
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JlumiuhUc : Portsmouth (231,000) is tlie clitef naval j>orL of llio 
kingtioiii, mitli gicat (iocky/i^s. Its liarbour opens on to 
Spitlieinl, whiclraflbrds s.ifc nnciioragc for over a lliousHud 
ships. Southampton (110,000), at the head of the long 
inlet called Soutiia?iipton Water, i.s the port for the mail 
stcatiier.s to tlie West Indies, IJi-azil, and South Africa, and 
nLo a port of call for Rtc.amors fiom the continent to 
America. Winchester (2,'1,000) is situated near the middle 
of tlie county, and is nolahlo for its cathcdinl and public 
school. 

/Jor.'if/s/iirc : Weymouth (22,000), on the great harbour formed 
l>y the Isle of I’ortlnnd, is the largest town, and a 
natciing-place. 

VIII. The Three South-Western Counties, 

Name. Comity Town. 

,^01111^801^11110, - - • Tniinlon. 

Devonshire, - • - Exeter. 

Goniwnll, .... Botlniin. 

'Die Cornish Uplands leniiinato in tlio nigged licadland.s of ' 
Land's End and Lizard Dead. 

'Dio Scllly Islands Iicloiig to Coinwall. 'Die people arc cm- 
ployed in Ashing, and, owing to the mildnoos of the climate, 
thcvaic able to grow early fruit and Aowers for the London 
market. 

Towns— 

Sornrfic/yln're : Bath ('>1,000), on tlie Avon aliove Bristol, is an 
inland watering-place, with liot springs w'hich W'crc famoiis 
even in Roman times. 

Uevottshire : Plymouth, with Devonport (101,000), is hcautifnlly 
situated at the head of Ph'itioiilh .Souiid, on the 'I'ainar, 
which scpaiates Devon from Cornwall. It is a great naval 
pot t and arsenal. Exeter (-I!), 000) is an old cathedral city. 
Torquay (,*1.1,000) is a picturcK(|ue mwlerii watcring-plaec on 
Tor Baj'. 

Cormrall ; Truro, a catlicdral city on I lie upper part of the fine 
hailioiir of I'almoiith, is the largest tow-n. 


IX. The Six Counties of North Wales. 


Name, 

Elinlshire, - 
Donhighshirc, 

C.ii narvonsliii e, - 
AngJesej', - 
itlcrionctliHliiic, - 
Monlgomciysliire, 


Comity Town. 

Eli lit. 

Denbigh. 

Cnvnavvon. 

Beaumaris. 

Dolgcllj'. 

iMontgomery. 
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Tlie surface of these counties is generally mountainous. 
Towns— 

-Carnarvon, on the Menai Stmit, M'liich separates Anglesey from 
■> tlie mainland, is the only town with 10,000 inhahitants. 
Holyhead, on a smaU island north-west of Anglesey, is the 
starting point of the Irish mail steamers. 

Newtown, on the Severn, in Montgomeryshire, is the centre of 
the Welsli flannel manufacture. 


X, The Six Counties of South Wales. 


Name. 

Radnorshire, 

Brecknockshire, 

Cardiganshire, 

Pembrokeshire, 

Carmarthenshire, 

Glamorganshire, 


County Town. 
New Radnor. 
Brecon 
Cardigan. 
Haverfordwest. 
Carmarthen. 
Cardiff. 


These.counties are also for the most part hill}’ or mountainous ; 
the highest summits being Plinliminon, 2470 feet, in Cardigan, 
near the borders of Montgomeryshire, and the Brecon Beacons, 
2900 feet, in Brecknockshire. 

Towns— 

Cardiff (182,000), on the Severn estuary, is the largest town m 
Wales, and one of the seats of the Welsh University. It 
has docks, large iron and steel m orks, and is the greatest 
coal port in the United Kingdom, 

Swansea (115,000), on Swansea Bay, in Glamorganshire, is the 
second town in Wales. It is the principal scat of the tin- 
plate manufacture, and copper ore is brouglit here in 
enormous quantities from other countries to bo smelted 
and refined. Merthyr-Tydfil (81,000) is the central town of 
the South Wales coal-field. Carmarthen is the only other 
town with 10,000 inhabitants. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, about fifty miles 
from each of the three kingdoms. It is a self-governing de- 
pendency, enjoying complete home rule under a governor 
appointed by the Crown. 

The centre and south of the island are hilly, and there are im- 
portant lead mines. 

The people are of Keltic origin, and their language is Manx. 

The capital is Douglas, a small tou'n on the east coast. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

TlieCliniiiiel Islands :irc likewj&c self-"ovcnjii)g depcndcncic.s. 
They lie off tlic coast of Nonnandy, and the people arc of 
Nonnan i-ace, and speak French. 

The largest islands arc Jersey (capital, Bt, Holler), Guernsey 
(capital, St. Peter Port), mul Alderney. 

The islands have a mild climate, ami the inhabitants arc chiefly 
cmi)loyc(l in market gardening. Tiieir catUc arc famona 
as inilk-protlnccrs. 

Qckstio.ss. 

1. Describe the main vatcrparliiig of Ea^gland, mcntioi\ing the 
various ranges that form part of it. 

2. Describe the courses of the Thames, Severn, and Trent. 

3. Where arc the English Lakes'; To what claas of lake do they 
belong'? 

4. What is the county of T.ondon? In what waj’s is London 
specially fitted to be the capital of the Kingdom and the Empire? 

5. Describe the .situation of the following towns, and' say what 
they arc noted for : Ncwca.stle, Carliblo, I..ccdB, York, Mnnchealer, 
Liverpool, and ShcfilcM. 

G, In what counties arc the "Black Country” and the " Pot- 
teries.” Mention the principal towns of each, giving their special 
industries. 

7. Give some account of the south-midland comities. What do 
yon Imow about Covcntiy, Worcester, Oxford, Bri.stol, Noithampton, 
St. Albans? 

S. Where arc Dover, Beading, Salisbury, Portsmouth, and 
Weymouth, and for wliat arc they noteworthy ? 

0. Where and what arc Piinlimmon, Bala, Cader Idris, Jersey, 
Exmoor, .Stonehenge, Spithead, Harrow, the Weald, the New 
Forest, tlic North Foreland, the CUiUerns, the Wash, the East ■ 
Riding, Douglas, St. Peter Port? 

10. Where are l)oot,and shoes, lace, hosiery, biscuits, mustard, 
carpets, porcelain, agricultural implements, and straw-plait made? 

11. Make a list, from the map, of tlic maritime counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, giving the ports and harbours on the coast of each 
county, and tiic rivcr.s, if any, on which they stand. 


SCOTLAND. 

L Shape and Size. 

Scotland, or North Britain, is the northern portion of the 
island of Great Britain. 
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Ill shape it is most irregular. Tlie coast is greatly indented, 
on the east by wide-opening firths, and on the west bj' long 
narrow inlets or fiords, locally called lochs, many of which have 
the most romantic scenery. 

Its greatest length is under 300 miles ; the breadth varies from 
150 miles to about 25 miles between the heads of the Eirths 
of Forth and Clyde. 

Tlie total area, including that of its numerous islands, is about 
30,000 square miles, a little more than half that of England 
and Wales. Only about a quailer of this area is under 
cultivation. 

, IL Boundaries. 

On the North : the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East : the North Sea. 

On the South : England. 

On the West : the Atlantic Ocean and Ngrth Cliannel. 

III. EeHef. 

The surface features of Scotland give rise to three natural 
divisions of the country : the Highlands, the Lowlands, and 
the Southern Uplands. 

The Highlands lie north of a line drawn from a point a little 
below Aberdeen to Greenock, at the mouth of the Clyde. 
They are a moorland plateau cut up by numerous 'deep 
valleys, many of which contain lakes, or lochs. 

A great cleft .across the Highlands, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhe, occupied by the Caledonian Canal and several 
lakes, divides the Highlands into two parts. 

The Lowlands occupy ccntr<al Scotland between the Highlands 
and the Southern Uplands. The average lieight of the 
country is below GOO feet, whereas that of the Highlands is 
1500 feet. This region is the most fertile, the richest in 
mineral wealth, and, consequently, the most populous part 
of Scotland. 

The Southern Uplands occupy the country between the English 
border and a line diwra from Dunbar on the east coast 
to Ayr on the west coast. They have an average height of 
near 1000 feet. 

Mountains — 

No well defined ranges can be distinguislied in the Highlands 
The higliesb summits are Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, at the head of 
Locli Linnhe, the highest mountain in the British’ Isles ; and 
Ben Macdhui, 4300 feet. 
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The eil^e c»f tliu ))l.ilc!iu to llie so\illi lins from Uie lowlands 
tlie iippoamncc of a range of inouul-jiins, to whicli tlic name of 
the Grampian Mountains is giveu. 

Several minor ranges cross tlie Lowlands. 

Tlic Soutlicrn Uplands, in which the highest point is uivdcr 
3000 feet, arc connected with the Cheviot Hills, a grassy 
range, partly in Scotland and partly in England, which 
rises to 2GS0 feet, 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Most of the Scotch river.s have short and rapid coui'scs, and, 
e.xcept in their e.stuaric3, are xisclcs-s for navigation. 

The largest are, in order, the Tay, Tweed (partly in Eng- 
land), Clyde, Spey, and Fortli ; of these the Clyde, Forth, and 
Tay are the most important as w.atcr-ways. 

The Tay (120 miles) draiii'i the central southern Highlands, and 
(aims more water to the sea than any other river in Britain. 
It outers the North Sea near Dundee. 

The Tweed (tIG miles) drains tho cast of the Southern Uplands 
and enters the North Sea at Berwick, 

Tiic Clydo (100 miles) Uses near the Tweed and flows north- 
west acro.ss the Ixiwlands, past Glasgow, to its estuary at 
Dumbarton. 

The Spey (110 miles) drains the north-cast Highlands, and 
flows to the "Moray Firth. It is the most rapid river in 
Britain. 

The Forth (70 miles), a very winding river, rises on Ben Lomond 
ill the soutli-wcst Highlands, and (lon.s acro.ss the Lowlands 
past Stirling to the Firth of Fortii. 

Lakhs— 

The name lock is given to lakes proper, us well ns to the fiords 
that indent the coast. Tlie Scotch laicc.s arc often of romantic 
hcanty. Lock Lomond, the largest lake in Great Britain, 
Lock Katrine, and Lock Awe arc among the best known. 

V. Population, ' 

The population of Scotland is now about 4,7G0,00C), about ICO 
inhabitants to the square mile. The Highlands, in which the 
people arc of Keltic race, arc very sparsely populated. 

VI. Political Snb-Divisions and Tovme. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties. 
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The Fifteen- Highland CountieP. 


County. 

Shetland, - 
Orlcney, - - - 

Caithness, - 
Sutherland, 

Ross and Croniart}% - 
Inverness, - 
Naim, . . - 

Elgin, 

Banff, 

Aberdeen, - 
Kincardine, 

Forfar,* - 
Perth,* - 
Argyle, - 
Bute, 


County Tt>wn. 
Lerwick. 
Kirkwall. 
Wick. 
Dornoch. 
Dingn'all. 
Inverness- 
Naim. 

Elgin. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen- 

Stonehaven. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 

Inverary. 

Rothesay, 


TJie Highlands are a picturesque country of moor, mountain, 
and loch, the home of deer and wild-fowl. The soil is barren, 
and there is little cultivation except in the valleys leading to 
the Lowlands or the sea. . , a . 

The Shetlands are the most northerly group of islands in the 
kingdom. The iuliabitants are mostly fishermetn Shetland 
ponies are famous. 

The Orkneys lie off the rock-bound northern coast, separated 
from it by the Pentland Firth. Tliey have much more land under 
cultivation than the Shetlands. 

The Hebrides, unlike the Orkneys and the Shetlands, do imt 
form a county by themselves, but belong to the adjacent counties 
of the mainland. Levfis, in the Outer Hebrides, and Skye, in 
the Inner Hebrides, are the largest of the minor islands of the 
British Isles. 


Towxs— 

Dundeevf 165,000), on the Taj*, in Forfarshire, is the chief seat of 
the jute manufacture in the United KingdotU- 
Aherdeen (164,000) is a poit witli a large fishing trade, and 
is also a busy manufacturing tomi. It has a Univer- 
sity. 

Perth (36,000), the principal railwajf centie in the Highlands, is 
noted for its bleaching and dj'C- works. 

*Forfar and Pcrtli are partly ih tlio Lowlands. 
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The Eleven Lowland Counties, 

Xnmc. ' c;ounty Town, 

Fife, Cupar, 

Kinross, .... Kinross. 

Clackmannan, - - - Clackmannan. 

Stirling, . - - - Stirling. 

Ilinnkarton, - - - Dumbarton. 

Kcnfrcw, - - - . - Renfrew. 

Ayr, Ayr. 

Kanark, ... - Lanark. 

Linlilligow (West Lollitan), Linlithgow. ^ 

K<linbnrgb (Mid Lothian), , IMinbiirgh, 

Haddington (Kast Lothian), Haddington. 

These counties are, for the most part, fertile, and support a 
skilful .agricultural population. 

There is also much mineral we,alth, chiefly coal and iron, 
which supports extensive industries and manufactures. 

Towss — 

Edinburgh (o20,Cy00), the capital of Scotland, and the scat of a 
famous Uni\eraity, is most picturesquely situated near the 
south hank of the Firth of Forth. It is the chief centre of 
the printing trade outside Txindon. 

Glasgow (7Sl,00d), in Lanark.shirc, on tlic Clyde, ,a Univci-sity 
town, is the great centre of .Scotch trade and nninnfnctnrcs. 
It has great Fliiplanlding works, cotton sjhnning and n cav- 
ing mills, engineering and chemical norks. Its prosperity’ 
is duo to the coal-field on nhicli it sUinds, and to the con- 
version of the Clyde iutoii ru or navigable hy ocean fiteamers, 
■'.sliioU has matlo it the sixth port in the kingdom, 

Leith (80,000) is llic ]K)rt of Edinburgh, and docs a large tr.ade 
n-ith the north-nestern conntiies of the continent. It has 
shipbuilding yards and various niannfnclnrc.s. 

Paisley (81,000), near Glasgow, manufactures cotton tlu'cnd. 

Groenocl: (T.I.OOO), in Rcnfrew.sbiro, at the nimitb of the Clyde, 
has extensive docks, shipbuilding works, and sugar re- 
fineries. 

The Seven South Upland Counties. 

^*arno. County Town. 

, Renrick,' .... Greenlaw. 

Roxburgh,- - - . Jedburgh, 

Selkirk, - - . . . Selkirk, 

Peebles, .... Peebles. 

Dumfries, .... Dumfries, 

Kirkcndbrigbl, - - - Kirkcudbright. 

Wigtown, - - . . Wigtown. 
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Tliese counties are chiefly pastoral, and support great numbers 
of slieep. 

Towns — ' 

Galashiels (15,000), on the Tweed, and Dumfries (17,000), on the 
north of Solway Eirth, have woollen manufactures. 

Questions. 

1. Name, from the map, the lochs of the west coast of Scotland. 
What is the most westerly point of the mainland ? 

2. Name, from the map, the capes of the northern and eastern 
coasts. Where does Scotland come nearest to Ireland ? 

3. Compare Scotland, as to size, with England and with Ireland, 
and with London as to population. 

4. Describe the three natural divisions of Scotland. How are 
the Highlands sub-divided ? 

5. Describe the courses of the Tay, the Clyde, and the Forth. 
Do any of these rivers drain lochs? (Ciinsult the map.) 

6. Find, from the map, the straits separating the Orkneys and the 
Outer Hebrides from the mainland. 

7. Where is the mineral wealth of Scotland mostly found? 

8. In what ways do the Southern Uplands diflier from the High- 
lands ? 

9. Describe the situation of the following towns, and say what 
they are noted for : 

Dundee, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock. 

10. Make a list, from the map, of the maritime counties of Scot- 
land, giving the ports and harbours on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, on which they stand. 


lEELAND. 

I. Position, Shape, and Size. 

Ireland, sometimes poeticallj' called Erin, lies to the west of 
Great Britain. The two islands are nearest one another in the 
North Channel, wdiere the distance from the Mull of Kintyre, 
the southernmost point of Argyleshire, to, Fair Head in Antrim 
is only 14 miles. 

In shape Ireland is a rough parallelogram, the east coast being 
the least broken. No place is more than 50 miles from the 
sea. 

' The extreme length of Ireland, from Fair Head to Mizen Head 
in the south-west of Cork, is about 300 miles. The greatest 
/ .breadth is 170 miles. 
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The area, '32,005 square miles, is rather greater than'that of 
Scotland. About one quarter of Ireland is bog and waste 
land, but better drainage would make much of this 
cultivable. 

II. Boundaries. 

On thfe North, West and South : the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East ; the Nortli diannel, tlie Irish Sea, and St. 
George’s Channel. 

III. ReUef. 

The great central plain of Ireland is mostly undulating or 
level, but there are occasional minor hill ranges. 

Mountaiks— 

The mountains of Ireland occur in isolated groups around the 
central plain. They are situated for the most part in the sea- 
board counties, and the highest summits are found in the , 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, 3400 feet, in the south-west. The 
most inland group is the Slieve Bloom Mountains, 1730 feet. 
Most of the groups have peaks of 2000 feet and upwards. 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

The main water-parting of Ireland is much nearer the east 
coast than the west, and therefore most of the drainage flows to 
the Atlantic. Owing to the flatness of the central plain, the 
rivers flowing through it are slow and navigable. 

The largest rivers are the Shannon, Erne, Foyle,'Bann, 
Boyne, Barrow, and Blackwater. ' ^ 

The Shannon (225 miles), the largest river in the British Isles, 
rises north of the central plain, and takes a southerly 
course through it, expanding into several loughs. (Lough, = 
loch, is the local name for lake.) It is navigable for most of 
its course, and enter's a long estuary below Limerick. 

Lakes — 

Most of the lakes are lowland lakes, occupying hollows in the 
plains. Lough Neagh is the largest lake in the British Isles. 
The Lakes of KUlamey are small mountain lakes in the Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks, and are famous for the beauty of their 
scenery. 

V. Climate and Products. 

The climate of Ireland is partiiinlarly moist and mild, and the 
vegetation is of characteristic greenness. Hence the name 
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“Emerald Isle.” It is too wet to be a good corn country, but it 
is the greatest potato-growing country in the world, and the 
potato is the staple food of the peasantry. 

Ireland is noted for torses, swine, and dairy produce. 

People. 

The population of Ireland is now about millions, less than 
. 140 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Owing to emigration the population has been declining since the 
beginning of the last ccntur 3 % In 1841 there were nearly 
twice as manj' inhabitants as there now arc. 

The Irish arc mostly Kelts, and about one-fifth of tiicm speak a 
Keltic language (Erse), but ncarlj' all understand English. 

VII. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Ireland is divided in four provihees — Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught— and thirty-two counties. 

, I. Ulster. 

Counties. County Town. 

Donegal, .... Lifford. 

Londonderry, . Londonderry. 

Antiim, .... Belfast. 

Doum, .... Downpatrick. 

Armagh, .... Armagh. 

Monaghan, .... Monaghan. 

Cavan, .... Cavan. 

Eermanagh,. ... Enniskillen. 

Tyrone, .... Omagh. 

Ulster occupies north and north-east Ireland, and is the most 
thickly populated and most prosperous province. Many of the 
people are descended from Scotch immigrants. The manufac- 
ture of linen is the staple industry. 

Towns — 

Belfast (.887,000), at the head of Belfast Lough, is tlic chief 
manufacturing and commercial town of Iieland. It is the 
principal centre of the linen industry in the British Isles. 
It has important sliiphuilding j'ards. The port has a largo 
trade with the neighbouring ports of Great Britain. 
Londonderry (41,000), on the Foyle, above its entrance to Lough 
Fo^'le, is a port and manufacturing town. Its historic 
walls are still standing. 
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II. Leinsterr 

Counties. 

Louth, . . - - 

Meath, . • - 

Dublin, - - - - 

Wicklow, - . - - 

Wexford, - - - - 

Kilkenny, - - - - 

Carlow, . . - - 

Kildare, . . - - 

Queen’s County, - 
King’s County, - 
West Jileath, - - - 

Longford, - - - - 


County Town. 

Dundalk. 

Trim. 

Dublin. 

Wicklow. 

Wexford. 

Kilkenny. 

Carlow. 

Naas. 

Maryborough. 

Tullamorc. 

Mullingar. 

Longford. 


Leinster occupies east, south-east, and part of central Ireland. 
AVicklow, being almost entirely occupied by the Wicklow 
fountains, is the least densely populated county in Ireland. 
Downs — ' 

Dublin (305,000), the aipital of Ireland, and the residence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, is situated on the Liffey at'its entrance to 
Dublin Bay. It is the centre of the railway communica- 
tions of the country, and has regular steamer services to 
Holyhead, distant 60 miles. 

Whiskey and stout are the principal manufactures. 

Dublin is the seat of two Universities and an Archbishopric. 


III. Munster. 

Counties. 

Waterford, 

Cork, . . - . 

Kerry, .... 
Limerick, - ' ■ 

Clare, .... 

Tipperary, 


County Town. 

Waterford. 

Cork. 

Tralee. 

Limerick. 

Ennis. 

Clonmel. 


This province occupies south and south-west Ireland. The 
south coast has inlets forming excellent natural harbours, and 
die south-west coast is deeply indented by fiords, such as Eadtry 
Bay and others. Cork is the largest county in Ireland, and 
Yorkshire is the only English county that is larger. 

The climate of Munster is milder than in an}’- other part of the 
. British Isles, and the province is noted for its dairy pro- 
duce. 

Towns — 

Cork (77,000) stands on the River Lee near its entrance toiCork 
Harbour. It is a port and manufacturing town. The har- 
X 


I.G. 
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hour is largo enough to hold the British Navy, and on its 
shores is Queenstown, where some American mail steamers 
call for and drop the mails. 

limerick (.39,000), on tlie Shannon just above its cstuaiy, is a 
small port irttli a flour and bacon trade. 

Waterford (27,000), on the Suir, exports live stock and other 
farm produce. 


Counties 


IV. Connaught. 

County Town. 


Galway, 

Mayo, 

Sligo, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 


Galway. 

Castlebar. 

Sligo 

Camck-on-Shannon. 

Roscommon. 


Connaught occupies the middle portion of western Ireland. 
The coast is deeply indented, very bold and rocky, and fringed 
with numerous islands The only inlaird county is Roscommon. 
It is the least fertile and the le.ast po])ulous province, much of 
the surface being occupied by mountains, bog, and lake. 


Towns — 

Galway (13,000), at the mouth of the river flowing from Lough 
Corrib into Gahiay Bay, is a fishhig port, and exports agri- 
cultural produce and black marble. 

Sligo (11,000), the principal port of north-west Ireland, at the 
head of Sligo Bay, is a fishing centre. It exports cattle 
and agricultural produce. 

Questions. 

1. Name, from the map, the principal indentations of the Irish 
coast, and also the most marked projections. What points come 
nearest England and Scotland? What hays open directs on the 
Atlantic ? 

2. What rivers flow (1) to the Atlantic, (2) to the Irish Sea. De- 
scribe the course of the Shannon. 

3. How do the loughs of Ireland differ, as a rule, from the Scotch 
lochs and the English lakes ? 

4. How does the climate of Ireland compare with tliat of England ? 

6. Describe the four provinces of Ireland. 

6. Where are the following towns, and for what are they notable : 
Londonderry, Galway, Cork, Limerick, Dublin, Belfast. 

7. Make, from the map, a list of the maritime counties of Ire- 
land, giving the ports and harbours on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, on which they stand. 
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Tim EOAmiNA VI AN COUNTRIES. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

I. Introductory. 

NoRtt'Arand Sweden occupy the Scandinfivian rcninsula, vdiich 
is connected with the mainland of Europe by an isthmus about 
, 300 juiles acro'^s. Norway occupie.s the western portion of the 
peninsula, and Sweden Die eastern. 

Sc.andinavi.a is often taken to include the three countries of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

IT. Situation and Size. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is the extreme north-western 
poi tion of Europe. It e.vtcnds througii more dcgrec.s of latitude 
than any other division of Europe, Russia o.vcepted. 

Tlic south of Sneden is in the latitude of northern England ; in 
the north the pcniiisuLa extends well within the Arctic 
Circle; and North Cape, on Magero Iskand, is the most 
northerly point in Europe. 

The total area of tliu peninsula is 2D7,S-1 squatc miles. Sweden 
IB about ouc-third larger tlmu Norwajx 

The length of tlic peninsula, from North Cape to the south of 
Sweden, is ncarlj- 1200 miles. Tlic breadth varies from 
230 to 470 miles. 

< , 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On the West : the Arctic Ocean and tlie Atlantic Ocean. 

On the South : tlie Skagcr-I?ak, the Kattegat, and the soutlicvu 
end of the Pal tic Sea. 

On the East; the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Russian 
Lapland. 

IV. Coasts. 

The u'liole coast is broken to a remarkable degree, and is 
fringed in most places by nnmerous islands. 

Tlie wcBtoni const is high and precipitous, and is indented by 
the long, deep-water inlets called fiords, some of which run 
nearly 100 miles inkand. 
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Cape Lindesnas, or the Naze, the southennost point of Norway, 
marks the end of this coast. 

Tiie chief feature of the southern coast is the wide indentation 
which terminates in Christiania Kord, and is washed on 
the Norway shore by the Skager-Rak, and on the S^redish 
shoi e by the Kattegat, 

Tlie Sound, a strait three miles wide, separates the extreme 
south-west of Sweden from Denmark. 

The southern and eastern coasts are comparatively low-lying. 
Islands— 

Most of the islands are small. Claud and Gotland are large 
islands in the Baltic, off the coast of Sweden. The Lofoten 
Islands are a large group off the northern part of the west 
coast. Between two of them the famous whirlpool, .the 
Maelstrom, is formed by the currents. 

V. Relief. 

-The Scandinavian Peninsula is, for tlie most part, a plateau, 
highest near the west coast. The boundary betu-een Norway 
and Sweden follows the main waterparting down the greater 
part of the peninsula. The general slope of Sweden is, therefore,' 
towards the Baltic Sea. 

The greatest extent of land below 600 feet is in the south of 
Sweden, in the peninsula which separates the Skager-Rak 
and Kattegat from the Baltic. 

Mountains — 

Tlie plateau reaches its greatest height in the Jotimfield (8400 ' 
feet), in south-west Norway. Nearly the whole of Norway is a 
wild and rugged highland. 

Snowfields and glaciers are numerous in the mountains of the 
south-west and north. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The main slope of the country being tow'ards the Baltic, the 
rivers that flow across Sweden are longer than the rivers that 
flow across Norway to the west coast. Most of the rivers are 
rapid, and broken by numerous waterfalls. 

Lakes — 

The lowland country in the south of Sweden is one of the 
great lake districts of EmApe. 

Vener, the third largest lake in Europe, about the size of the 
English county of Norfolk, Wetter, Malar,, and Hjelmar are 
the four largest. 
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A^II. Climate. 

Owitif^ to the great extent o£ httitiidc covered by the Scandi- 
navian Feninsnia there aiegi'eabdiiTcrences of climate. AVithin 
the Arctic Circle the winters arc mostly niglit, and the siuntnei'S 
are mostly day. Even in the south of the neninstda the winter 
days arc very .short. Tlic capitals of both Norway and Sweden 
have a shortest day of less than .six houi-s. In winter most of 
tlie countr}' i.s covered with snow. 

Tlierc is a prc.at di/Tcrcncc of climate, however, hetween the 
west and the cast. The wc.stcrn coast is under the influence 
of fliewanii ocean winds. Consequently it has abundant 
mill, and its iiarlKuirs are never froreii. Western Norway 
has a moist and mild climate. Sueden has a niiieh drier 
and more ciiticnie cliiiinto. Tlic liaiLours on the Rnltic aie 
often hloektsl with lee for six rnnntlis in the jeiir. 


VJII. Plante and Animals. 

iMore than a quarter of the whole jieninsiila is covered with 
forest. Pine and fir arc (he eonunonesl ticcs. 

TJio cJiief crons arc oats, rye, barley, and potatoes. AYheat 
does not do well so far nortli. 

AM.>tAns— 

The bear, wolf, elk, reindeer, fox,' and bare are found. Sea- 
fowl, birds of prey, and game birds are mimoious. 

TX. Peoplet 

roruLATiox — 

Tlie pojnilation of Sweden is t}\ millions, or .*52 to the square 
mile, and 2’, millions in Norway, or 19 to (he square mile. 

The countiy is too unproductive to support a large population. 
Nonv.ay docs not grow enough com for its own needs. 

Uacfs and LAN'GUAons — 

Most of the people belong to the Bcandlnavlaii. family of the 
Teutonic r.acc. Some Lapps and Finns, wJio speak n non- 
Aryan language, are found in the far north. 

Norsp, the language of Norway, is a dialect of ll.anisli. Swedish 
is descended from tlie ancient language of , Scandinavia. 

Reuoion— * 

The prevailing religion is Protestant Christianity of tlic Lutheran 
type. 
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X. Products and Industries 

Mineuals — 

Iron, copper, zinc, and silver, are found in Sweden ; copper, 
silver, gold in Norway. 

Swedisli iron is very valuable on account of its purit}'. Un- 
fortunately the country has little coal. 

Vegetable Products — 

The forests of Sweden and Norway are a great source of 
wealth, and the timber is of excellent quality. 

INDUSTRIES — 

The people are mainly agriculturists', but Sweden has flourish- 
ing industries, chiefly connected with iron, timber, sugar, and 
cotton. Swedish matcbes are common in India. 

In the absence of coal the water power of the numerous rivers is 
much utilised. 

Norway has valuable cod and herring fisheries. 

XI. Means of Communication. 

In Sweden the means of communication are very good. Tlie 
great lakes and other waterways are much used, and in the low- 
lands of the south the railway system is veiy complete. 

In Norway steamers pl^ along the coast and up the fiords, 
and railways connect the capital with Sweden, and with different 
parts of the west coast. 

, XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The chief exports are timber, live animals and animal 
food, and metals. 

Most of the exports, especially timber, butter and metals, go 
to the United Kingdom. 

The imports, principally textiles, coal, and other minerals, 
metal goods and machinery, groceries, com, and flour, come 
mostl}' from Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Norway produces many fisbennen and sailors, and Jier merchant 
fleet, though now smaller, than that of Germany, was, 
until lately, second only to the British. 

. XIII. Government. 

Since 1905 Norway and "Sweden have been separate limited 
monarchies, with their capitals at Stockholm and Christiania 
respectively. 
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The armies of tlie two countries aro small, but well disciplined. 

The navies are only intended for coast defence. 

Education is general; and of good standard. Nearly' cverj' one 
' can read and write. 

There is a considerable annual emigration, cbiefl}' to the United 
States of America. 


XIV. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Sweden has three divisions ; Gotland in the south, Svealand 
in the centre, and Norrland in the north. 

Svealand. Stockholm (347,000), the capital, is a handsome 
town, situated between Lake Miilar and the Baltic. It is 
the principal manufacturing town, and the leading port for 
exports. To the north is TTpsala, an ancient university 
town. 

'Gotland ; Gbtehorg (171,000), on the Skager-Rak, is the prin- 
cipal port for exports. 

Malmo (90,000) is a flourishing town on the Sound. 

Nouway. Christiania (242,000), the capital, is situated on a 
splendid harbour at the head of Christiania Fiord, and is 
the principal commercial town of Norway. 

, Bergen (77,000), on the 'west coast, is the chief fishing port in 
northern Europe. 

Trondhjem (45,000), on the great fiord of that name, is the third 
port of Norway, and has a splendid old cathedral in which 
the kings of Norway arc crowned. ' 

Bta,mmerfest, a wood-biult fishing town near the North Cape, is 
the most northerly toivn in Europe. For two months in 
summer the sun never sinks below the horizon. 

Questions. 

1. _ Between what lines of latitude and longitude does the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula lie ? Through what countries does the meridian 
passing nearest the west coast of Norway, and the meridian passing 
nearest the North Cape run ? ‘ 

2. Describe the course of the boundary between Norway and 
Sweden. What 'countries do the Skager-Rak, the Kattegat, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia separate ? 

3. Pick out, from the map, the largest of the Norway fiords. 

Near which of them does the Scandinavian Peninsula reach its 
highest elevation. , 

4. Give the main physical features of Sweden. Where are the 
great lakes, and how do they discharge their surplus water ? 
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5. Explain the difference of climate between Norway and 
Sweden. 

•G. What is the most valuable product, of Scandinavia? Why 
has Norway to import com ? 

7. Describe the exact situation of Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, 
Goteborg, and say in what the importance of each consists. 


DENMARK. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Denmark consists of Jutland, the northward pointing 
peninsula which projects from the low’ northern coast of 
middle Europe, the numerous islands south of the Kattfegat 
blocking the enti’ance to the Baltic Sea, of which the largest are 
Seelana and Punen, and the rocky island of Bomholni in the 
Baltic. 

The isthmus connecting Jutland with the mainland forms part 
of Germany. 

Denmark is "in practically the same latitude as Scotland south 
of the iloray Firth. In the north-east, Jutland tapers to 
a point nearly opposite Goteborg in Sweden. 

Denmark is the smallest of the Scandina'vian countries. Its 
area is 15,582 square miles, somewhat less than half the. 
area of Ireland. 

II. Boundaries. 

North : the Skager-Eak. 

East ; the Kattegat and the Sound. 

South : the Baltic Sea and Germany. 

West : the North Sea. 


III. Coasts. 

The seas round Denmark are shallow, and the coast is low and 
sandy. 

Tlie East coast of Jutland is the higher and more indented. 

The Sound separates Seeland from Sweden. The Great Belt 
separates Seeland from Fiinen, the second largest island. 
The little Belt, thp narrowest of the three straits connect- 
ing the Kattegat with the Baltic, separates Fitnen from 
Jutland and Germany. 

Laaland is another large island lying south of Seeland arid 
the Great Belt. 
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TV. Relief. 

Dcniiiai-k fonns jjart of tlic groat ])lain of northern Europe, 
and nowhere exceeds GOO feet in elevation. Tlic country is 
most divereified in the .south-east and in the islands. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Streams arc numerous, hut the country is too small to allow 
of large rivers. 

Tlmrc are lagoons on the west coast. limm Fiord, in the 
north, is practically a salt-water lake, communicating at 
l3oth ends with the sea and making the north of Jutland 
a separate island. 

VI. Climate. 

TIic climate is loss extreme than that of the adjacent mainland 
of Europe, hut is more extreme than that of eastern Scotland. 

The straits leading to the Baltic arc rarely quite frozen. 

VII. Plants and Animals. 

^lost of north-western .Tutland is heather-clad moorland. 

The commonest tree is the beech, of which there .arc largo 
M'oods. 

Only tire smaller wild animals still remain. 

VIII. People. 

PorutATiox — 

The population is ncJvrly three millions, or 178 to the square 
mile. 

Tlie islands arc more thickly populated than Jutland. 

Race and Rr.uoiox — 

The Bancs arc Scandinavian Teutons, and arc closely akin to 
the English of the eastern counties. 'I'hcy arc Lutheran 
Protestants by religion. In character they arc slow and 
, persevering, but somewhat prone to melancholy. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

No niinemls arc found. 

The people arc mostly agriculturists, and grow crops of 
oats, barley, and rye. 

TJiere are few manufactures, and the principal industry is 
butteimaking. 

X. Communications. 

The country is well supplied with railways. Steam ferries 
connect the railways of Sceland and Eiiiien with one another, 
and witli tlie railways in Sweden and Jutland, tlius giving 
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through communication between the Scandinavian peninsula 
and the mainland of Europe. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

Butter is the principal export. The chief imports are textile 
manufactures, cereals, metals, and coal. 

The exports go mostly to the United Kingdom. Germany sends 
most of the imports. 

Tlie British merchant service employs many Danes. 

Xn. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy, with two houses of 
parliament, both elected by the people. • ' 

Education is general. 

There is some emigration to the United States. 

XIII. Towns. 

Copenhagen (402,000), the capital, is situated on the Sound, in 
the east of Seeland. It has a good Imrhour, and is the port 
of the country, 

Elsinore is a fortified port at the narrowest part of the Sound. 

Aarhus (62,000), the largest town of Jutland, is a busy port on 
tlie east coast. ^ 

Odense (42,000) is the largest town in Filnen. 

XIV. Foreign Posseesions. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, is a dependency of Den- 
mark, ruled by a Governor-General. It is situated just 
clear of the Arctic Circle, and though the climate is mild 
for the latitude, most of the island is uninhabitable. Vol- 
canoes, of which Hekla, in the south, is the best known, 
and geysers are numerous. Com will not ripen, and the 
people subsist by breeding cattle. They trade with the 
United Kingdom and Denmark, exporting fish, cattle, wool, 
and elder-down from the eider-duck. Population 85,000. 

The only town is Reykjavik, the capital. 

The Faroe Islands, about half-way between the Shetlands and 
Iceland, belong to Denmark, and also three small islands in 
the West Indies. 


Questions. 

1. What portions of land constitute the country of Denmark? 
How does it compare in size with some of the divisions of India ? 

2. What straits separate the islands of Denmark from one another 
and from the adjacent countries ? 

3. Describe the principal surface features of Denmark. 
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4, Whaiarc th6 priucipal occnpations of the people ’ 

5. Describe the route from Stockholm to Hamburg via Copenhagen. 
G. Wiiat <Io you know of Copenhagen, Elsinore, Aarhus, and 

Odense? 

7. Give some account of Iceland. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

I. Situation and Size. 

The Netherlands, sometimes also called Holland, from the 
name of its chief province, occupies the lov,--lying coastlands of 
north-^vest middle Europe. 

It lies between the same parallels of latitude as the eastern 
counties of England between the Humber and the Thames, 

, on the opposite side of the North Sea. 

The encroachments of the sea, as also reclamations from the sea, , 
have caused the area of the country to vary from time to 
time. At present it is about 12,700 square miles, or about 
the same as that of eastern England between Yorkshire and 
the Tliamcs. 

IL Boundaries. 

North and West : the North Sea. 

East ; Germany. 

South : Belgium. 

III. Coasts. 

The coast, ever^'where low, is lined by sandbanks, sand dunes, 
and by embankments to keep out the sea. In tlie north a line 
of islands running along the coast, and across the entrance to 
the deep inlet of the Zmder Zee, marks the ancient coastline. 

Tiic Zuider Zee is the result of successive encroachments of the 
sea, and only took its present form in the 14th century. ' 
The river deltas of the sonth'west terminate seaward in a 
number of large islands. 

IV. Relief. 

The country is very flat and low, and but for protective em- 
bankments more than one-third would be covered by the sea. 
jMost of the western parts are below sea-level, and the surface 
never rises above 35 feet except in tlic cast and in the 
extreme south-east, where there are low hills. 
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The parte below aea-level are divided by dykes or bunds into 
sections called polders, and the numerous windmills used to 
, pump the water from the polders into the drainage canals 
are a striking feature of the landscape. 

V, Rivers. 

South of the Zuider Zee the country belongs to the common 
delta of the R hin e and the Meuse, and is traversed by their 
various distributaries, of which the Waal and the Lek ai’e the 
most important for navigation. In the south-west is the delta 
of the Scheldt. 

VI.. Climate. 

The climate is moderate, and resembles that of the eastern 
counties of England. The damp, low-lying western districts 
are, however, somewhat unhealthy. , 

VTL People. 

Population — 

The population is about 6,000,000, or 475 to the square mile. 
Rages and Languages— 

The people belong to several branches of the Teutonic race, and 
differ in dress, speech, and other ways. 

The common Avritten language is Dutch, but various dialects are 
spoken, of which the most important is Frisian. 

Religion — 

Protestaut Christianity of the Presbyterian type is the prevail- 
' . ing religion, but all are tolerated. 

The Dutch aie a thrifty and industrious people, and are noted 
for the trimness and cleanness of their bouses. 

VIII. Products and Industries. 

The Dutch are very skilful farmers. They grow large crops' 
of rye, potatoes, oats, and beet, and breed cattle in great 
numbers. They are also great flower gardenere. 

There are no mineral products. 

Industries have developed much of late years. Textile industries, 
shipbuilding, the making of paper, leather, sugar, spirits, 
cheese, and butter are the most important. 

The North Sea and Zuider Zee fisheries are valuable. 

IX. Communications. 

Tlie numerous canals and rivers are much used as waterways. 
There are several sliip canals, of which the most important are 
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tho';e comiecliiig Amsterdam and Hoitcvdain "svitb the North 
Sea, Tlierc is .also an excellent' system of railways and steam 
tmmways. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

Tlie Netherlands is practically a free-trading country, and the • 
Dutch have always been a eoTinnercial people. 

Trade i.s mainly carried on with Gennanj-, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Java, and Russia. Tliero is a large import and 
re-export of colonial produce, cspcci.ally drugs and splccs 

Prominent exports are margarine (artificial batter), butter, 
cheese, sugar, and meat. 

Imports are cereals, iron and steel, textiles, wood, and 
coaL 

XI. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy. Until 1830 the 
Netherlands was united with Belgium. 

The army is small, and the navy is only intended for home 
defence. 'Tlicrc is a special force and n .sjieci.al squadron of 
nar-sliips for the East Indies, 

Education is partly free and partly compiil.sorjv There arc 
excellent schools and universities. 

XII. Towns. 

The Hagno (289,000), situated neai the sea m the middlo of the 
west coast, is the capital. 

Amsterdam (.ISl.OOO), on the Zuider Zee, the largest town, and 
the great commercial centre, is famous for its money market 
and for its diamond cutting. 

Rotterdam {430,<X)0), on the Meuse, is a great seaport and one 
of tlic hiisiest commercial cciitrc.s in Europe. 

Utrecht {121,(XK)) is a mamifncluring and University town; 
Haarlem ds tlie centre of the flowci Imlli industry ; and 
Lcldon lias a ^cry ancient iinivoisitv. 

FlUBhing, at the inoutli of the Scheldt, is the mail port for Eng- 
land. 

XIII. Foreign PosseBsions.* 

Tlic foreign possessions of the Dutch arc important, 

Java, in the Dutch East Indic.s, is the most vnliinblo, and, alto- 
gether, about a million sminrc miles in the Malay Archipelago 
belong to the Netherlands. The Diitcli also posse.ss part of 
Guiana (Burlnam), in the north of South America, and sovcral 
islands in tlie West Indies, 
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Questions. 

1. Name the English counties that lie opposite to the Netherlands. 

2. How- far docs the existence of the Netherlands depend upon 
embankments ? What are polders ? 

3. Find out from the map the names of the chief distributaries 
into whicli the Rhine breaks up immediately upon entering Holland. 

4. Give some account of the Dutch, ivith special reference to 
character and occupations. 

5. How is the trade of the Netherlands affected by its foreign 
possessions ? 

6. What do you know of The Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Leiden, and Flushing ? 


BELGIUM. 

I. Situation, Size, Coast. 

Belgium is the southern diiusioii of the “ Low Countries,” and 
its western provinces formed part of ancient Flanders. 

In latitude it lies between the parallels of London and the 
Channel Islands. 

It is about the size of Yoikshire.its area being 11 ,373 square miles. 

The coast, which is um'ndented, and only 40 mDes long, is 
separated from the interior by a line of dunes. , Inland the 
country widens out to over 100 miles in breadth, from 
north to south. 

II. Boundaries. 

North : the Netherlands. 

East : the Netherlands, Germany, and Luxemburg. 

South-west : France. 

North-west : the North Sea. 

III. Relief. 

Belgium is not so flat as the Netherlands. The surface rises 
gradually towards the south-east, and, to the south of the Meuse 
and its tributary the Sambre, it rises in the wooded plateau of 
the Ardennes, in the south-east corner of the country, to over 
2000 feet. 

IV. Rivers 

Western Belgium belongs to the basin of the Scheldt, which 
enters the country from France, and flows north-east, past 
Ghent, to Antwerp. Below Antwerp it enters its delta in the 
Netherlands. The Meuse also enters Belgium from France, 
flows through the picturesque Ardennes to Liege, below which 
it forms the boundary between Belgium and the Netherlands. 
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V. Climate. 

TIio cliniatc is cool and tcnipcfatc, rcsciiibliiig' tliat of tlio 
soiitlicrn counties of England, but. is soniowliat nioie extreme. 

VI. People. 

Pornn.moK — 

Belgium is tlie most eiowded country in Europe. It lia.s a 
population of about 7l millions, or 052 to the square jnile — a 
jwpnlation density cquTd to tliat of the manufacturing districts 
of Vorksliirc, 

Kaces and LANauAons — 

The jwoplo are partly of Romanic, and partl.v of Teutonic race. 
Tiic former Bpc.ak IValloon, n dinlccL of French ; the latter 
nomiBh, the l.angungc of Flanders, akin to Dutch. 

Eeuoio.v — 

The prov.ailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

Tiic Belgians arc an intelligent and progressive people, and Ii.aA’o 
made full use of their agricultural and mniernl resources. 
In this respect tliej" closcTj' resemble the English. 

VII. Products and Industrie.?. 

Most of the pco])le arc engaged in agriculture, and cultivate 
small farms. Tlie chief crops are rye, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
flax and hemp, beet. 

The horsco of Flandcr.s arc famous for their size and strength. 

Coal, iron, and zinc arc obtained in large quantities in the 
valleys of tbc Sambro aiid tbe Meuse. 

Tho mincr.nl wealth of Belgium has given rise to numerous 
industries, of which the manufacture of iron and steel, 
machinery, flro-arms, glass, woollen and cotton goods, and 
laco arc the most important. 

VIII. Communications. 

In proportion to its size Belgium has the mo.st complete inil- 
w.n}’ system in Europe. It Im.s direct communication with the 
neighbouring countries and the rc.st of tho continent, and there 
are daily steamer services between Antwerji, Ostend, and Eng- 
land. 

IX. Trade and Commerce. 

The principal trade is with the neighbouring countries of 
Prance, tlie United Kingdom, Germany, and tho Nether- 
lands. 

Imports arc cereals, raw textiles, timber, chemicals, 
rubber and hides. 
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FRANCE. 

I. Situation and Size, 

rraiice is the connectitig link between the Iberian Pcniusnla 
and the conntrics of Central Enropc. Most of tlic country lies 
l>etween lats. -jy and ni" N. 

Tlic position in latitude of Franco corresponds most nearly nith 
that of Aiifitria-Hungary. Only the small portion which is 
above lat. 50“ is as far north as the south of England. 

In size Franco cornea fifth among the countries of Europe, its 
are.a being 207,0.')-t square miles. 

It.s greatest length is nearly 700 miles, and its greatest hreadth 
a little under GOO miles. 

IL Boundaries. 

North : the English Channel and Belgiiinj. 

East; Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 

, South : the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, 

* "Wc-st : tlic Bay of Biscay. 

III. Coasts. 

The north coast is indented by the estuary of tlic Bclno in Nor- 
mandy ; and tlic Cotenttn Peninsula, wliiclj terminates in 
Cape de la Hague, projects into the English Channel. Be- 
tween Cotcntiii atm Brittany is a deep opening, which runs 
up to the Bay of Mont St. Michel. 

The broken and rocky coast of Brittany tenninates in Point de 
8t. Mathleu, ofT wliicli lies the island of Usliant, well known 
to mariners making for the English Channel. 

The whole of the west coast forms the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Biscay. It is broken by the estuaries of the Loire and 
the Gironde, Soiitli of tlic Gironde the const is straight, 
and bordered by sand-dunes which separate it from the 
sandy tract in the interior called the Landes, 

Several islands, all smaller thnn the Isle of Wight, lie of! this 
coast. 

The Gulf of Lions occupies most of the south or Mediterranean 
const. Its flhorc,s arc generally low and bordered by lagoons. 
East of Marseilles the const is rocky and picturesque. 

Corsica, the largest island of France, and about one-third the 
size of Ireland, lies south of the Gulf of Genoa. It belongs 
geographically to Italy, 'nie Strait of Bonifacio separates 
it from Sardinia. 

y' 


i.o. 
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IV. ReUef. ■ 

A line drawn from the Ardennes on the Belgian frontier, to 
the sea on the bordei's of Spain in the south-west, divides France 
into two natural divisions. 

West of this line the country is chiefly undulating. lowland. 
With the exception of parts of Normandy and Brittany, the 
land is almost entirely below 600 feet in elevation. 

East of this line is a highland region, intersected, however, by 
a depression running north from tlie Gulf of Lions, formed by 
the valley of the Rhone and that of its tributary the Saone.' 

The Central Plateau of France lies west of the Rhone valley. 
The extinct volcanoes of Auverg^ne, in the middle of the 
plateau, rise in Mont Dore to 6000 feet. The best Irnown 
cone is the famous Puy-de-Dome, 4800 feet. 

The Cevennes Mountains, rising to 5600 feet, are the south-east 
edge of the Central Plateau. 

The Alps shut in the Rhone valley on the east, the highest 
peaks being on or near the boundaries of France and Italy. 

Mont Blanc (15,775 feet), the highest mountain in Europe, is 
a French mountain. 

The Jura Mountains (5000 feet) begin north of the Rhone, shut 
in the Saone valley on the east, and run along the border 
between France and Switzerland to the Rhine. 

The Vosges (4000 feet) run along the border between France and 
Germany, to the west of the valley of the middle Rhine. 

The Pyrenees form a natural boundary, varying from 6000 to 
10,000 feet in height, between France and Spain. 

-It will be noticed tliat most of the mountains of France are 
frontier ranges. 

V. Rivers. 

Tlie five chief rivers of France are the Loire, Rhone, Seine, 
Garonne, and Dordogne. 

The shortest of these is longer than the Shannon, the longest 
river of the British Isles. The Seine is the most useful for 
navigation. 

The Loire (540 miles) rises in the Cevennes, near the edge of the 
Rhone valley. It flows in a northerly direction through the 
middle of France for about half its course, and, then west 
past Otleans, to its estuary on the Bayof Biscay below.Nantes. 

The Bhone (504 miles) enters France a little below its outlet 
from the Lake of Geneva, flows round the southern end of 
the Jura, and then west to Lyons, where it receives the 
sluggish Saone from the north. Thence its course is almost 
due south to its delta in the Gulf of Lions. Its rapid flow 
is a serious hindrance to navigation. >*' 
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The Seine (480 miles) rises in the highlands -n'est of the Saone 
valley, 'takes a generally west course to Paris, where it 
receives the Hame from the north-west- Below Paris it 
has a-very winding course, past Rouen, to the sea at Havre. 

The Garonne (355 miles) rises on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
flows to Toulouse, and then north-west to Bordeaux, below 
which it joins the Dordogne to form the estnarj' of the 
Gironde. 

TheDordogne (260 miles) rises in the mountains of Auvergne in 
the Central Plateau. 


VI. Climate. 

France is highly favoured in regard to climate. Being in 
lower latitude than England, the climate of the coastlands, 
especially the Mediterranean coast, is much more genial. As 
we go eastward towards the interior of the continent the 
extremes of summer heat and of winter cold are much greater. 

Tlie mean annual rainfall i.s 294 inches, as against 34 in the 
United Kingdom ; and the air is generally clearer and 
drier. 

VIL Plants and Animals. - ' 

Owing to the small amount of fore.st wild animals are few in 
number. The variety of plant life, owing to the differences of 
climate, is great. 

The south-eastern comer, which was the old Roman province, 
and is still called Provence, is the garden of France. The 
olive, mnlherry, orange, eucalyptus, and other sub-tropical 
trees thrive there, as well as the ordinary vegetation of the 
north temperate zone. 


VUI. People. 

POFtTLATIOy — 

The population of France in 1911 was 394 millions, or 189 to 
the square mile. 

hilsfc the population of the United Kingdom has incrca-^ed by 
more than sixteen millions in the la.st Iialr century, tli.at of 
France has only increased by about three millions, and is 
now less than that of the United Kingdom. 

Race-S — 


Like the English and the Germans, the French are of mixed 
race, but the Keltic element, derived from the ancient 
Gauls, predominates. 

Language — 


The Gauls, when conquered hy the Romans adopted the 
language of their conquerors, and modem French is 
denvea from old provincial Latin, 
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Keltic dialects arc still, to some extent, spoken in Brittany. 

, The French are a lively people, ivith generous instincts, and 
agreeable manners. They have great powers of work, and 
are veiy methodical. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Agricultueal Products — 

Half of France is arable land, and peasant proprietbrs, who 
cultivate their small holdings with the greatest industry, are 
very numerous. 

■Wheat is the principal crop, and France is the greatest 
wheat-growing country in Europe. Maize, harley, hops, 
and. beetroot are also grown. 

The vine is a most important object of cultivation, chiefly in 
the basins of the Saone, Rhone, and Gironde. 

The mulberry is largely grown in the valley of the Rhone, and 
olives and oranges on the Mediterranean seaboard. 

Butter and cheese are much made in Normandy and Brittany. 

Minerals — 

France is not rich in minerals, and is unfortunate in having a 
poor, though widely distributed, coal supply. 

Iron ore is found in fair quantity, and the county is particularly 

' rich in building stones. 

Industries — 

' Textile manufactures flourish near coalfields, and near the 
sources of supply of the law material. 

Thus the woollen industry flourishes in northern France, where 
sheep are most plentiful ; silk weaving in the Rh6ne valley, 
where the mulberry thrives ; the cotton manufacture in Nor- 
mandy, which is favourably situated for the import of Ameri- 
can cotton. The great centre of the iron and steel Industry is 
Le Creusot, on the Burgundy coalfield, where machinery, 
steam engines, guns, and railway material are made. 

TJie centres of tlie wine industry are Dijon for Burgundy, Reims 
for Champagne, and Bordeaux for Claret. 

X. Communica'fcions. 

The natural waterways of the country are most conveniently 
disposed, and have been much improved by artificial means, and 
'supplemented by canals. By deepening the Seine; Paris has 
become the first port of France. i_ 

Tlie high roads are excellent, and as France has' taken the lead 
in making use of motor cars, road traffic is again increasing. 
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FRANCE. 

A not\vorl< of i-niUvayB radiating from Paris covers tlic country. 

■Tlic railway system is conncctctl with those of the ncighhoniing 
coutitnca, and the Mount Cenis tunnel under the Alps 
directly connects France with Italy. 

XI. Trade and Commerce, 

Ti>e trading fleet of France is decreasing. 

One reason for this is that shii’s bringing imports liavc a 
difficulty in obtaining return cargoes, for France im- 
■ ports move than she exports, and has not got lilngland’s 
transhipment trade. Moat of the trade is done with the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. 

Tire chief imports are taw materials, such a.s wool, silk, 
cotton, cereals, wood, coal, coffee, oil seeds, hides, and furs. 
The leading exports are silk, woollen, and cotton goods, wine, 
motor cars and nunierfuia small articles of liigli quality and 
price for which the Fiench arc celchnited. 'i'heie i.s also a 
' considerable export of dairy produce to the United Kingdom. 

XII. Government. 

Since 1871 Prance has been a republic, Tlio President and 
his Ministers are the centml executive authority, which' is 
rcpre.scntcd iu each of the 87 departments into which Pninco is 
divided by a Prefect. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
exercise legislative powens. 

,Anuy Axn Navy — 

The army, recruited by universal conscription, is one of the 
largest iu Europe, and the navy is second only tp tl)nt of 
England. 

Educatjok — 

Bducatlon is under state control, and is entirely secular. 
Primary education is compulsory up to the .age of thirteen. 
Higher education is efficient and well organised. 

TJio French do not make good colonisers, and there is little 
emigration. 

XIII. Towns. 

Paris (2,888,000), tlic splendid capital of France, is situated on 
the Seme 107 miles from its mouth, and just beloW' its 
confiuence with the Marne. It is the centre of tho 
intcllcctnal and political life of France, as well as being a 
great trading .and manufacturing town. Voz^saiUos, with 

, the magnificent palace and park of St. Louis XIV., is ton 
miles to the south-west. 
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Lyons (521,000), at the junction of the Saonc and Rlione, is tlio 
oentie of thc'silk trade. 

Marseilles (551,000), on the east of the Gulf of Lyons, is the 
first port of Fiance, and lias been an important emporium 
of commerce from early Greek times. It principal trade is 
with the East. 

Bordeaux (262,000), on the Garonne, witli its outport Pauillac 
on the Gironde, is the centre of the claiet trade. 

Lill e (218,000), a strongly fortified town on tlic Belgian frontier, 
is also a great industrial centre. Flax and hemp yarn is 
the chief manufacture. 

Toulouse (150,000), on the middle Garonne, does a large trade 
with Spain. 

' St. Btieniie (149,000), near Lyons, has coal mines, and makes 
fire-arms and ribbons. 

Bouhalx (12.3,000), neat Lille, makes cloth, sharvls, and A'elvet. 

Nantes (171,000), in Brittany, near the mouth of the Loire, is a 
seaport and manufaeturing town. 

Le Havre (136,000), at the month of the Seine, is tlic second 
port of France, importing coffee from Brazil and uheat 
from the United States. 

Rouen (125,000), on the Seine in Normandy, is a busy poit and 
cotton manufacturing town. It has one of the most 
• splendid Gothitj cathedrals in the v orld. 

Reims (115,000), north-east of Paris, is the centre of a wine 
trade, and a manufactuiing torni. 

Nice (143,000) and Cannes, invalid resoits on the Mediterranean; 
the Channel ports of Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk ; the 
naval ports of Ckerhurg, Brest, and Toulon (105,000) ; Tourg 
and Orleans, on the Loire ; Dijon, the capital of the old 
.province of Burgundy, and an important railway junction, 
arc noteworth 5 ' ; as are also Valenciennes and Alengon for 
lace, GrenoWe for gloves, Limoges and Sfevres for porcelain, 
Besancon for watches, and Nancy for cotton and uoollen 
goods. 

XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

The foreign possessions of France amount to some 4| million 
squaie mUes. ^lost of this lerritorj', comprising Algeria, 
Tunis, the Saliaxa, and French West AJrica, is in west and' 
north-west Africa Tho large island of Madagascar, off the 
east coast of Africa, is also French. France also possesses 
the eastern portion of the Indo-China Peninsula, French 
Guiana or Cayenne in South America, several islands in the 
West Indies, and several archipelagoes inrAustralia. 

Questions. . 

1. Describe e.vactl}' the situation of ‘France. Wliat part of the 
New World is in tho same latitude? 
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2. N^amc tlio cliicf bays ami projections on tho coast of Franco, 

.‘1. What arc tho two natural divisions of France? Name tlic 
mountain ranges that shut the country in. Describe the Central 
Plateau. 

4. Describe tlic courses, and name the chief towns on tho banks of 
tho five largest rivers. 

5. In what respects is tho climate of Franco more favourable than 
that of England ?- Naiutj some charactei istic vegetable products. 

G. What fact is noteworthy about tho population of France ? 
What diflcrenco is there between French ns the language of tho 
French, and English as tho language of tho English ? 

7. Jifention some clmractcristic French industries, and say in 
wlflU parts of tho countrj’ thoj* are carried on. 

S. I’ind, from the map, tho railway routes from Paris to Stras- 
burg, Geneva, and Turin. Name the chief tomis passed on each 
route, 

9. What are the principal exports of Franco? 

10. How is France governed ? What is the general character of 
the French people? 

11. What do j'ou know of Paris, Marseilles, Lille, Lyons, Calais, 
Dijon, Sevre.s, Itouen ? 

12. Make a list of tho foreign possessions of France, giving tho 
geographical situation of each. 


COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


SWITZERLANi:>. 

I. Situation and Size. ■ 

SwiTZKnL.A.ND ts .111 iulaiul stjite of south central Europe, 
situated between •IG" and 48° N. lat. 

It is in tho same latitude a.s the middle of France and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Its area is 15,97G square miles, less than one-fifth that of Great 
Britain, 

From cast to west its length is about 200 miles, and its breadth 
from north to south is about 120 miles 

II. Boundaries. 

North : Gennaiir. 

East ; Austria. 

South : Italy. 

West : France. 
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III. Relief. 

Switzerland is th6 most' mountainous country in Europe, and 
ono-twcntieth of its surface is covered with perpetual ice and 
snow. Most of it occupies the northern slopes of the Alps, hut 
it extends south of the Alps in the hasin of Lahe Maggiore, 
where it reaches its lowest level, 650 feet. The lowest point in 
Switzerland north of the Alps is Basel, 912 feet, on the northern, 
frontier. The country between these two points has three 
natural divisions ; (1) the Jura mountain system, in the 
north-west, averaging 2500 feet in height, and rising to 5500 
feet ; (2) the Swiss plateau, between the J ura and the Alps, a 
highland region with numerous lakes, var}’ing in elevation 
between 1000 and 3000 feet ; and (3) the Alps 

Tiie Alps occupy the south-west, south, and south-east of 
Sivitzerland. The upper valleys of the Rhine and Rlione, 
which run north-east and south-west from Mount St. Gofliard 
at the centre of the Alpine system, cut the Alps in two. 

The Pennine Alps run along the borders of Italy south of the 
Rhone valley. They contain the famous peaks of the 
Matterhorn and Monte Kosa. 

The Alps of the Bernese Oberland, wliich overlook the Swiss 
Plateau, are the most important group north of the Rhone 
valley. The Hnsteraarhorn, 14,000 feet, is the highest 
peak. 

South-east of the Rhine valley, the Bhaetlan Alps oecnpy south- 
eastern Switzerland, overlooking the Engadine, the valley 
of the upper Inn. 

ly. Rivers and Lakes. 

Nearly three quartei-s of Switzerland belongs to the basin' of 
the Rhine. The rest belongs to the basin of the Rhone in the 
south-west, to the basin of the Po in the south, and to the 
basin of the Danube in tlie south-east. 

The Rhine, the Reuss, the Rhone, and the Ticino' all rise on 
the St. Gothard. 

The Aar flows through the picturesque lakes of Brienz and Thun 
to the Rhine. The Beuss flows to tlio Aar through Lake 
Lucerne. The Llnunat flow's to the Aar from the Lake of 
Zurich. Thus the Aar carries to the Rhine nearly tlie 
whole drainage of the Swiss Plateau. 

The Inn is the most important Alpuio tributary of the Danube. - 

The Ticino flows through Lake Maggiore to the Po. 

The lakes of Switzerland, like all the Alpine lakes, are famous 
for their beauty. They occupy one-thirtieth of the total 
area of the country. The largest are Geneva or Leman, 
NenchAtel, Lucerne, ZUilch, and Constance. 
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V. Climate. 

Owiii" to tlie great dificrences of elevation Switzerland lia.s 
great din'erencc.s of dim, ate. Even tlic 2 >latcan is colder than 
the neighbouring eountvies in the same latitude. But the 
climate varies with the aspect, and jdaces on the northern 
slopes are colder than places on the southern slopes. 

Tlie climate of bouio of the northern Alpine valleys is modified 
by the Folm, a waim dry wjnd whioli blows strongly doun 
them especially in h]unig. 

The rainfall, again, varies with the exposure. Westerly and 
southerly slopes get between fiO and 90 inches in the jear. 
Places protected by mountains from the rainy winds get as 
little as 20 inebes. The climate, on the whole, is healthy 
and bracing. 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

The "beoeb is the commonest tree up to 4000 feet, and is 
succeeded by forests of pine, fir, and larch up to GOOD feet. 
Above this grasses and many beautiful wild flowers grow 
nearly up to the snow-line at S500 feet. 

Wild animals arc getting rare. A few chamois are left, 

VII. People. 

■POI’ULATIOK — 

The pojnilation is about 3^ millions, or 235 to tlie square 
mile. Ill the Alps the population is vciw scanty ; round the 
industrial centres it varies between 300 and 900 jjer square mile. 
Racks, Lv>'coAfii,s, and Rr.i.ioiox.s — 

The Swiss arc partly Teutonic and partly Romanic, Nearly 
tiirce-quarters speak Gorman, cbicllj' in the Rhine basin ; 
rather more than one-fifth speak French, chiefly in the 
Rhone valley and on the French border ; a small minority 
in the basm of the Ticino speak Italian. 

In religion tlirce-fiftlis arc Protestants, and two-fifths Roman 
Catholics. 

VIIT. Products and Industries. 

_ Agi'iculture flmirishe.s ns far ns the climate w’iJl alloAv, but 
little goes on above 2500 feet. 

-The chief crops on the plateau arc wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
fodder, vogotahles, and fruit. Tho.vlno is cultivated in the 
w&st. Cattle, sheep, and goats are bred largely, being 
driven up into the Alpine pastures for the summer. 

Tlie country is poor in minerals. Nevertheless Sw’itzeiland 
is a country of thriving i)idHstrie.s ; and the lack of coal is now 
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being made np for by using the abundant vrater supply to 
generate electricity. 

The chic: iudtistries arc the mannfaciurc.? of cotton, cotton 
embroidery, and silk. Etrav-plniting, •watcb-making. and 
machinery. 

IX. Commimicataons. 

Great enginc-eriug difticulties stand in the •tray of making 
roads and railways, especially tho^e connecting Switzerland 
■vritb the outside world. Nevertheless railways cross the Jura 
in 6ve places, and the three longest tunnels in the world pieix-e 
the Alps ; the Simplon and tlTe St. Gothard, which connect 
Switzerland and Italy, and the Lotschberg tnnnel under the. 
Bernese Alps, which shortens the route from Berne to Italy via 
the Simplon. 

The road and railway syEtcms of the plateau are very complete, 
and both roads and railways penetrate many of the Alpine 
valleys. 

The lakes are navigated, but the rivers are in most places too 
rapid. The Aar is the most nsefnL 

X. Trade. 

Switzerland does an active trade with the .curronnding. 
countries. Food supplies have to be imported in large qnan- 
fitie.=, and manufactoes, cheese (Gmyere), and condensed 
milk are exported to priy for them. 

XL Govemmen'S. 

Switzerland is a federal republic, each division or canton being 
a separate state with its own constitution and government. 

This is the result of the diGiculty of communicatioa between 
one part o: the country and another. Geographical con- 
ditions isolated the cantons, and they have remained 
independent. 

The interests of the country as a whole are in the hands of the 
federal government at Bern. 

There is no standing army, bnt all men between 20 and 44 mnst 
belong to the militia, a force intended for defensive pur- 
poses only. 

Education is generaL There are sir nniversities, and manv 
special and technical institutions. 

There is a considerable anneal emigration to the United States. 

XIL Towns. 

The bulk of the population, and the chief towns, are natnrally 
found on the plateau. 
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Ziiricli (189,000), the capital of the canton of that name, ib the 
largest town in S'witzcrlaud. It is situated on tlic Limniat, 
at the 1101 them end of the Lake of Zurich. It is a great 
industrial centre, and manufactures &ilk and machinery. 

Basel (132,000), the capital of the canton of that name, stands 
north of the Jura, on the Rhine near tlie point wliere it 
enters Germany. It manufactures silk ribbons, and is tlie 
chief railway centre of Switzerland. 

Geneva (126,000) stands on the Rhone wlicre it leaves the Lake 
of Geneva. It is famous as a religious and educational 
centre, and makes chronometers, scientific instruments, 
jewellery, and chemicals. 

Bern (85,000), the federal capital, stands on the Aar near the 
middle of the Sunss plateau. 

Lausanne (64,000) occupies a beautiful site on the north side of 
the Lake of Geneva. 

Neuclia,tel (24,000), on the lake of that name, is famous for its 
wine, and is the centre of a watch-making trade. 

Lucerne, St. Moritz in the Engadine, Zermatt, Interlaken, are 
tourist resorts. 

Question^. 

1. Compare the position in latitude of Switzerland with that of 
England. What countries enclose Switzerland? 

2. Describe the natural divisions of Switzerland. Name the 
principal groups of the Alps, and give their position. 

3. Describe clearly the river system of Switzerland, and draw a 
sketch-map showing the courses of the principal rivers, and the > 
situation of the larger lakes. 

4. Why is the Swiss plateau colder than the neighbouring 
countries ? What is the Fohn ? 

5. What is the nature of the vegetation? Name the chief 
agricultural products, and the chief industries. 

6. W^hy has Switzerland to import food-stufis? Mention the 
chief manufactured products exported. 

7. How does thi geography of Switzerland explain the nature of 
its government? 

8. What do you know of Bern, Zermatt, Ziirich, the Engadine, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Basel, the Matterhorn, the Reuss, the Simplon ? 


GERMANY. 

t 

I. Situation and Size. 

The German Empire is a state of north central Europe, formed 
by the confederation under an Emperor of 25 independent states, 
and the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Of fhcse fitfitos tlio kingcloni of Prussia is inucli tlio largest, and 
occupies the greater part of North Germany. 'J’lio.iicxt in 
sizo arc llie kingdoina of Bavaria ami Wurtemhorg and the 
graiul-duehy of Baden in Kouth Germany, and the kingdom 

of Saxony, cast of tlie highlands of Middle Germany. 

Germany lies hotn’cen the parallels of 47° and 56° N._, and 
hclvvcen tlio meridians of 0’ and 2.3“ E. Most of it is in the 
same latitude ns England, and lies further north than the 
hulk of Franco and Austria. It extends from the shores of 
the North and Baltic Seas to the Alps. 

The area of Germany is 208,780 square miles. It is the fourth 
in size of European states, being oOOO square miles larger 
than France. 

Gcimany has a fairly compact territory. North Germany is a 
Tough parallelogram, with its longest side, about 7o0 miles, 
on the Baltic 8ei. South Germany is a smaller parallelo- 
gram joined on to the western half of the southern side . 
of North Germanj'. Tho grc.atcst breadth from north to 
south is about .750 miles. 

II. Boundaries. 

North*, tho Novth Sea, Benn-iaTk, tho Baltic Sea. 

East: Russia and Austm. 

South; Austria and Swit.zerland. 

tVosL: Fiuiicc, Luxemburg, Belgium, the Netherlands. 

III. Coast 

Germany has access to the seh only on the north, and is deficient 
in good linrbours. The North Sea coast is very low, Tho 
Baltic coast is liigher, and often bordered by sand dunes. 
In tho cast are largo lagoons c.sllcd HalTs. The principal 
openings on tho Baltic coast are the Bay of Danzig, the 
Pomeranian Bay, tlic Gulf of Lilhcclc, ami Kiel Bay. On tho 
Nni Ih Sea are estuaries of the Elbe and Wescr, jade Gulf and 
the estuary of the Ems. The last is also'called the DoUart. 

The islands me few and small. The laigcst is Rhgen, in tlio 
Baltic. Heligoland, commanding tiio Elbe, is strongly 
foitificd. 

lY. Relief. 

There are four natural divisions of Germany : (1) tlie North 
German plain ; (2) tlie Central Highland, e.xtendjng thi-ough 
South Gennajiy to tho Danube : (3) the sub-Alpine plateau ; 
(4) the Alps. 

(1) The North German plain is part of the great plain of 
Northern Europe. It is for tho most part flat and low, 

, often swampy or sandy, and rarely rises above COO feet. 
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(2) Tlio Conttal Htphlands extciul notfcli of tlic Dnmibe ns faf as 

Int. 52° N. They seldom exceed 5000 feet ia heiglit. 

The valley of the middle Rhine in the south-west is shut in by 
the Blacl: Forest {Sclnoaitxcakl) and other ranges on the 
cast, and by the Vosges and the Haardt Mountains on the 
■west, _ ' 

The Jura Mountains are continued from Switrerland across 
South Germany, in a norlh-onstcrly and northerly direction, 
as tlie Swabian and Franconian Jura* ^ 

On the castci n border of South Germany the Bohmerwald Moun- 
tains separate Bavaria from Bohemia. 

The Erzgebirge Mountains separate Saxony from Bohemia, and . 
further c.ast the Riosengeblrgc and Sudetes separate Silesia 
from Bohemia. 

From the Fichtelgobirge at the angle between the Bohmcirwald 
and the Erzgebirge, the Thuringlon Mountains run north- 
west across middle Germany. 

Tlic Harz Mountains are in the north of the Central Highlnnd.s, 
and m the west, in the angle between the Moselle and tlic 
Rhine, is the ancient volcanic region of the Elfel. 

(3) The sub- Alpine plateau is a continuation of the Swiss plateau, 
extending east of the Rhino ns far as the Inn. It lies 
botwcon the German Jura and tho Alps. Munich on tJie 
one plateau, and Born on tho other plateau, arc exactly 
the same height ahovo the sea. 

(4) The Bavarian Alps form the Bouthern boundary of Bavaria. 

They are not the main cbnin of tbo Al2)3, but tlicy rise 
above tho siiow-lino, and contain Zugspitzo, 9700 feet, tho 
highest point in Germany. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The seven largest rivers of Germany are the Memel, Vistula, 
Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rliine, ami Danube. Only the Weser is 
ontiiely German. ^ 

Tlio Rhine (810 miles) enlcis South Germany from Switzerland 
near Basel, and (lows past Stinsslmig, Mannheim, Mainz,, 
Koblcn^., Bonn, and Cologne to tho Netlici lands. Its 
chief tiibutary on the right bank is the Mala (305 miles), 
wlncli uses in tlic Fichtelgebiige, on tho holders of 
Bohemia, and llou.s tliioiigli the hcait of the Ccntial 
Highlands, past Wui/biug and h’rmikfuit, to the Rhine at 
jHiiinz. Tlie Neckar (210 miles) uses in tho Black Forest, 
and flows {jast ,Stuttg.ait and ITcidolhetg to tho Rhino at 
Jlntmlicim. 

The Mosel (320 miles) is the eliief trihutaiy of the Rliiiio on the 
left hank. It rises in the Fioiicli Vosges, enters Gcimanj' a 
little ahovo Mot/., and joins the Rhine at Kohlcnz,. 
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Lakks — 

Lakes are found on the sub-Alpirle plateau, and on the Northern 
plain. In north-eastern Germanj' they are very numerous. 
The lagoons on the Baltic coast, almost cut off from the sea 
by strips of sand {nehrungs), are called haffs. 

VI. Climate. 

There is a great difference between the east and the west. 
Western Germany has a moist and mild elimate, resembling 
that of southern England. The warmest parts of the countiy 
are the valleys of the Rhine, Mosel, Neckar, and Main. Eastern 
Germany, as also the sub-Alpine plateau in the south, has a dry 
and extreme ebmate, like that of southern Sweden. The Baltic 
ports are ice-bound in winter, and, east of the Oder, snow lies on 
the ground long after spring has begun in the basin of the Rhine. 

The average rainfall of Germany, about 28 inches, is a little less 
than that of France. It is highest on the southern and 
south-western slopes of the mountains, and lowest in the 
north-east, where, in some places, it is less than 20 inches. 

VII. Plants and. Animals. 

Very little of Germany is waste land, and even the forests, which 
cover one-quarter of the country, are managed so aa to 
yield the most profitable supply of timber. The pine, fir, 
white htroh, and beech lire the commonest trees. 

The larger wild animals are e.xtinct, but the wild hoar, stag, 
and roe are still found in the forests, 

VIII. People. 

Population — 

As regards population, Germany, with 65 million inhabi- 
tants, comes second among tbe countries of Europe, and the 
population is increasing rapidly. The average density of popu- 
lation is 310 per square mile, but the industrial kingdom of 
Saxony, with 830 inhabitants to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated state in the world. o 

Race, Language, and Religion — 

■ The people are mainly Teutonic, but, in the south, there is an 
admixture of the Keltic element, .and, in the east, of the 
Slavonic element. There are about 2J million Poles in 
eastern Prussia. 

The language of the highlands, called High German, is the 
language of the educated classes. The people of the 
northern plains speak Low German, and there are differ- 
ences in customs aud ways of thought, and probably 
in race, as well as in language. 
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Llore than 60 per cent, of the population are Protestants, and 
about 35 per cent. Roman Catholics. _ The latter only form 
a majority in Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, and Baden. 

The Germans are a remarkably persevering, thrifty, and domestic 
people. They have a great genius for organisation, and 
are very amenable to discipline. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Agricultcke — 

The chief crops are rye, oats, and potatoes. Beet root is 
also much grown. In the milder south-west, wheat and harley 
are grown, and the vine, hops, and tobacco are cultivated. 

Cattle and horses are bred largely, and there are great numbers 
of swine. 
illNERALS — 

The highlands of Germany are rich in minerals, and the out- 
put of coal and iron is only less than that of the United 
States of America. 

The principal mineral districts are in the Lower Rhine high- 
lands, in the Harz Mountains, and in Saxony and Silesia. 

The chief coalfields west of the Rhine are (1) a continuation of 
the Belgian coalfield near Aix-la-Chapelle ; and (2) the 
Saarhrucken coalfleld, south of the Mosel. East of tho 
Rhine are (3) the Riihr valley coalfield, on which is Essen, 
nith Erupp’s great steel works ; (4) the Saxony coalfield ; 
(3) the coalfields of Silesia. Iron is generally found with coal. 

Zinc, lead, copper, and silver are also largely produced. 

Rock salt and other salts of great commercial value are obtained 
in tlie North German plain, especially round Stassfurt, 
Industries — 

' Germany has made rapid strides in the development of her 
industries, and as an industrial country now ranks next to tlie 
United Kingdom. One-third of the population is engaged in 
manufacturing industries on or near the coalfields. 

The principal manufactures are the textiles — woollen, linen, 
cotton, and silk— iron and steel, paper, beet-sugar, glass, 
pottery, chemicals, and machinery. Beer-brewing and wood- 
■ carving are also characteristic and important industiies. 

> X. Comraunications. 

The Rhine is the most important waterway of Germany, and 
next in importance are the great rivers of the North German 
, plain, which are connected with one another by canals. 

A eliip canal connects the estuary of the Elbe with the Baltic 
Sea near Kiel. 
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Next to the United States and Russia, Germany, has the 
greatest I'aihvay system in tlie world, and, fronr its central 
situation, it is of international importance. 

Berlin, on the route from western Europe to Russia, i^ the 
centre of the system. 

Other important centres are Frankfhrt-on-Maln, where the 
Rhine valley railways meet those of central and southern 
Geimany ; Munich, on the route to Vienna and Constanti- 
nople, connected with Italy by the Brenner Pass line ; 
Leipzig, where lines from the northern plain meet those of 
Saxony and the northern Central Highlands. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

The external trade of Germany is advancing rapidly, and her 
mercantile marine is second only to that of the United 
Kingdom. 

Trade is chiefly carried on with tlie United Kingdom, the 
United States, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The exports 
are chiefly manufactured goods ; the imports food and raw 
materials. 

Exports: Iron and iron goods, machinery, sugar, coal, 
textiles, paper, pottery, glass, leather goods, woollen goods, 
and aniline dyes. ' 

Imports: Cereals, raw cotton, wool, coffee, hides, raw silk, 
petroleum. 

XII. Government. 

The states composing Germany have their own independent 
forms of government, but they are subordinate to the central 
government for the common affairs of the empire. 

The Emperor must be the King of Prussia, and he appoints 
the Imperial Ministers. There is also a Federal Council, 
representing the constituent states of the empire, and an 
Imperial Diet elected by the whole German people. 

Arriv — 

The German Army is one of the largest, and is reputed to bo 

• the most efficient in Europe. 

Navv — ' 

The navy is second only to that of England, and in view of 
Germany’s great commercial ex-pansion, it is being steadily 
increased. 

Education — 

Education is inorc pcifectly organised tbaii in any other 
countiy. Ever^' one can read and -write; tlicro arc 
numerous and evcollent 'univeisities ; and special cduca- 
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tion for industries and commerce has been carried to great 
perfection. Mucli of Germany's remarkable progress in 
every direction during the last half-century must be 
ascribed to tlie attention paid to education. 

Emigration — 

The rapidly increasing population of Germany has caused a 
large emigration, chiefly to the United States. As a rule, 
German immigrants become naturalised in the country of 
their adoption, and make thri\nng citizens. 

Xni. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Germany is divided into North. Germany and South 
Germany. . 

South Germany consists of Bavaria in the cast, Wttrtemherg in 
the centre, and Baden and part of Hesse along the Rhine 
in the west. The imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, 
west of the Rhine, also belongs to South Germany. 

By far the greater portion of oNorth Germany is included in 
Prussia, which has an area of 134,616 square miles. 
Saxony, the st<ito next in size, is only 5789 square miles, 
and only one otliei, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, exceeds 5000 
square miles ilost of the smaller states oeoupy central 
Germany west of Saxony. Tlie only states that sliaro the 
coast mtli Prussia arc the grand duchies of JHecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelltz, and Oldenburg, and the free 
towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 

Towns — 

Berlin (2,071,000), the capital of Prussia and of the German 
Empire, is situated on the Spree, in the middle of the 
North German plain. It has many splendid buildings, and 
has grown very rapidly to its present size. It has the 
^ principal German universitjq and is one of the leading 
niaiiufactiiiing and business towns of the empire. 

Charlottenburg (306,000), four miles west, is practically part of 
the capital. 

H a m burg (931,000), a fiee town on the estuary of the Elbe, is 
practically one witli Altona (161,000), a town of Prussia. 
It is the gieatesb seaport on the continent of Europe, and 
has a large trade with Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Munich (596,000), the capital of Bavaria, is situated on the Isar 
in the middle of tlie sub-Alpine plateau. It has many 
handsome buildings and the second university of the 
empire. It is a great railway centie, and the greatest beer- 
brewing town in the world. i 
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Leipzig (590,000), in Saxonj’, on the Elster, is, ne.xt to Berlin, 
the clnef inland trade centre in Germany. It is the centre 
of tlie Gcrinan book trade, and has a great university, the 
' third in the empire. 

Breslau (512,000), on the Oder, is the capital of the Prussian 
province of Silesia. It is a busy inaiuifacturing town, and 
a centre of trade U’lth tlie countries to the cast. 

Dresden (548,000), the capital of Saxonj’, on the Elbe, is famous 
for its art treasincs and fine architecture. It is also a 
manufacturing town, making pianos, sewing-machines, 
china figures, etc. 

Cologne (517,000), on the loft bank of the lower lihine in 
Prussia, IS an important river-port and raihi'aj’ centie, and 
is famous for its cathedral. 

Frankfurt-on-Main (415,000) is the great railway and trade 
centre of western Gormanj'. It is a busj’ liver-port. 

Magdeburg (280,000) is the capital of the Prussian province of 
Saxony. It is situated on the Elbe, where the railwaj’s 
fioni Berlin, Leipzig, and Hamburg meet, and is very 
stronglj’ fortified. It is the centre of tlie beet-sugar trade. 

Hanover (302,000), the capital of the province (formerlj’ king- 
dom) of that name, is a rising nianiifactiiring town. 

Ddsaeldorf (359,000) is a manufacturing toini on the Rhino 
below Cologne. 

Konigsberg (246,000), on the Pregel in cast Prussia, has a large 
trade in hemp, flax, tow, and tinibe^’. 

Nuremberg (333,000), in Bavaria, is a town with beautiful old 
buildings of the Jliddlc Ages, when it was the chief eoni- 
nicreial town in Gernianj’. It is again becoming com- 
nieroially important, 

Chemnitz (288,000), on the Saxonj’ coalfield, is a great cotton- 
spinning town. 

Stuttgart (286,000), prettilj' situated on the Neejear, is the 
capital of WUrteniberg. It is an industrial town, and the 
centre of the Soutli Gorman printing and publishing trade. 

Bremen (247,000), a free town on the Weser estuary, is a rising 
port. 

Stettin (236,000), on the Oder, the capital of Pomerania, is a 
busy port (the nearest to Berlin) and an industrial centre. 

Elberfeld (17,0,000) and Barmen (169,000) are towns engaged in 
textile industries that have groun up on the Ruhr coalfield. 

Strassburg (179,000), the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, situated 
near the Rhine, is an important trade and railu-aj’ centre. 
It has a famous cathedral 

Danzig (170,000), in the delta of the Vistula on Danzig Baj’, is a 
manufactiu’ing town, and exports wood and wheat that 
comes dow'n Die Vistula. 
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Hallo (181,000), on tho Saule, is a growing manufacturing town, 
and the scat of an auciciil imiveisity. 

Brunswick (HI,0t»0), tlie capital of the tliiohy of tlmt name, 
cx-jiorls agricultural profluco, 

Dortmund (‘214,000) is the centre of the ooal-nnning industry on 
the Ruhr co-iKicld. 

Aix-la-Chapollo, or Aachen (150,000), has a uoollcn industry, and 
inanufatturos needles. It i.s famous for its ininoral sjirmgs. 

Krofold (120, (KW), near the Rhine helow Diisseldorf, is the 
principal scat of the silk and velvet manufacture. 

Other important towns .are MulbnuBon, Karlfiruhe, Slonnlieim, ... 
Mains (jNfayence), Kohlons (Coblontz), in the Rhino valley ; 
Bonn, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Jena, Tubingen, iinivcraity 
towns ; Kiel and Wilbelmshaven, naval porta. 


XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

■'.Germany lias about one million equaro tnilps of foreign posses- 
sions, all of which have been acquired since 1884. 

In Africa, Germany bns German Sonth-wost Africa, German East 
Africa, and Kamerun and Togoland i» tbo Gulf of Guinea, 
amounting to over 900,000 square miles. She also has 
Klauchau Bay in China, and several archipcl.agocs in the 
Pacific. 

QOrATIOKS. 

1. Describe tlio situation of Geniiaiy. What countries lie north 
and south of it? Wbnt is its shape? 

2. What arc the disadvantages of tho German coast from a com- 
mercial ywint of view ? What aro the hafls ? 

3. Into what natural divisions is Germany divided? Draw a 
skctch-map showing tho chief mountain ranges of the conlral liigh- 
lands. 

4. Draw a sketch-map showing the courses of tho jirincipal rivers 

across the northern plain Name tho oponiiigs on tho coast, and 
mark tho position of tlic ports. ^ 

5. What part of Germany hclongs to the basin of tbc Daimbo? 

C. What kinds of climate are found in Germany ? Where aro tho 
wine districts, and why ? 

7. What is the most thickly populated part of Germany? Why 
is this BO 7 

8. Tho staple food of the peasantry is rj’o or black bread. Give a 
reason for this. 

, 9. VTicro .arc the chief coalfields? Afark their positions on a map, 
and also tho following towns ; AiK-la-ChapoHo, Saarbriicken, Essen, 
Elbcrfiold, Barmen, Krcfeld, Chemnitz, Dortmund, Breslau. 

10. Why is the German railway system of European importance? 
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Mention towns that are important ns railw'ay centres, and say in 
w’liat their importance consists. 

11. Give some account of the trade of Germany, Give reasons for 
its rapid expansion in recent years 

12. Name and give the situation of tlie South German States. 
Give some account of the chief towns in each. 

13. Give the six largest towns in Prussia. Say what they are 
noteivorthy for, and give their exact situation. 

14. Draw a sketch-map of the Rhine valley, marking the towns 
situated where its tributaries join it 

15 What and w’here are Silesia, Wilhelmshaven, Rugen, the 
Errgebirge, Zugspitze, the Neckar, Bonn, the Black Forest, the 
Eifel, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Hamburg, the Elster, Jena, Karlsruhe, 
and Kiel? 


AUSTEIA-HUNGARY. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Austria-Hungary is a state formed by tlie union under one 
ruler of two distinct monarchies — the empme of Austria, and the 
kingdom of Hungaiy. 

Its geographical features — surface, climate, races, and lan- 
guages — aje the most' varied of any country in Europe. 

Austria-Hungary occupies the south-east of central Europe. 
An oblong, with Budapest as the centre, whose longest sides 
are the parallels of 45° and 50°, and the shortest sides the 
meridians of 13° and 26°, encloses nearly the whole of it. 

Small portions of the country project out of this ohlong, and 
Dalmatia, the narrow strip along the Adriatic, extends as 
far south as 42°. 

The area of Austria-Hungary is 241,277 square miles, so that it 
is considerably larger than either Germany or France. 

II. Boundaries. 

North : Germany and Russia, 

East : Russia and Eoumania. 

South ; Eoumania, Servia, Montenegro, the Adriatic Sea, and 
Italy. 

West ; Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 

III. Coast. 

Austria-Hungary extends to the Adriatic, but its seaboard, as 
it leads to a mountainous interior, is of little commercial 
value It consists of the gulfs of Trieste and Quarnero, 
separated by the peninsula of Istria, and the rooky coast of 
Dalmatia, fringed by numerous islands. 
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lY. Relief. 

The natural di\'isions of Austria-Hungary correspond very 
closely with its main politiciil divisions. 

The whole of the south-west, from the Danube to lat. 46°, is 
occupied by the eastern Alps, which consist of three main ranges 
running west and east, through the Tyrol and the provinces east 
of it, as far as the plains of Hungary. 

Vallej's running in tlie same direction separate the central range, 
which contains the highest peaks, Ortler Spitze (12,800 
feet), and the Gross Glockncr (12,400), from the ranges 
north and south of it. 

lu the north-west, on the other side of the Danube valle}'^ 
occupied bj' Austria proper, is Bohemia, a plateau forming, the 
basin of the upper Elbe. 

Bohemia is enclosed by the Bohmer Wald, the Erzgebirge, the 
Eiesengebirge and Sudetes ranges, which separate it from 
Germany. , 

Between Bohemia and the western slopes of the Carpathians are 
Moravia, and, north of it, Austrian Silesia. 

Tile Caipathians start from the Danube near Tressburg, and 
return to the Danube as the Transylvanian Alps on the borders 
of Eouniania, after making a great curve, more than 1000 miles 
long, enclosing the plains of Hungary. 

In the north they expand into the Hungarian highlands, where,^ 
in High Tatra, S700 feet, they reach their highest In the 
east they expand into the highlands of Transylvania. 

Galicia and Bukovlna occupy the northern and north-western 
slopes of the Carpathians, and belong geographically to the 
adjoining parts of Russia. 

The Alps in the south-east are separated from -the mountains 
of the Balkan Peninsula, which are known as the Dinaric or 
Illyrian Alps, by a barren limestone plateau called the Karst, 
north of the peninsula of Istria, in which the rivers disappear 
underground. 

The northern portions of the Dinaric mountains, and the tongue 
of lowland between the Drave and the Save form Croatia 
and Slavonia. 

Further south Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia along the 
Adriatic coast, are traversed by ranges of the Dinaric 
system, whose general direction is parallel to the coast of 
the Adriatic. 
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V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The greatest part of Anstria-Hungaiy belongs to the middle 
basin of the Danube. This great river, the second in Europe, 
rises in the Black Forest, in Germany, enters Austria as a 
navigable river from Bavaria, and takes an eastward course past 
Vienna, through the “Hungarian Gate” between the Alps and 
Carpathians near Pressburg, into Hungary. It then turns 
sharply south, and flows Jiast Budapest to its confluence with 
the Grave. Resuming an eastward course, it receives the Tlieiss, 
which flows south parallel to the Danube across the great 
Hungarian plain, and the Save, and finally leaves Hungary by 
the “Iron Gates” between 'the Transylvanian Alps and the 
northern spurs of the Balkans. 

The Danube receives many important tributaries. The March 
brings to it above Pressburg the drainage of Moravia, the 
Inn that of northern Tyrol, the Drave that of the central and 
eastern slopes of the Alps, the Save the drainage of the 

' south-eastern Alps, and that of the northern slopes of the 
Dinaric Alps in Bosnia, the Theiss that of-eastern Hungaria 
and Transylvania. 

The Hbe nses in northern Bohemia, but its tributary the Moldau 
brings to it most of the drainage of the Bohemian plateau. 

,The Oder rises in the north of Moravia, and flows across Silesia 
into Germany. 

Galicia belongs to the basins of the Vistula and Dniester, both 
' of which rivers rise on the northern slopes of the Car- 

pathians. 

The Adige drains southern Tyrol, and flows from the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy. 

Lakes — 

The largest lake is Lake Balaton or Flatten See, in Hungary. 

VI. Climate 

In the west the country is under the influence of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the climate, though it varies with the elevation^ is 
generally moderate. The valley of the Adige and the Adriatic 
lands have a Meditei’ranean climate with warm summers and 
mild winters; 

Hungary and Galicia have an extreme or continental climate, 
with hot summers and very cold w'inters. 

The rainfall is heaviest on the mountains that encircle the 
country. The rainfall of the interior plains and plateaux 
varies from 15 to 25 inches. 
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VII. Plants and Animals. 

Tlic uiounf^iins nre mostly forc.st clad, and onc-tliird of tV 
vholo country i.s under forest. 

TJio' plains of eastern Hungarj' .and of G.alicia belong to the 
grassy ntoppo region of south-eastern Kuropc. 

Many wiM animals remain in the great forests. The bear, ■wolf, 
wUd boar, stag, deer, etc., are common. 

VIII. People. 

PornLATioK — " 

TJie population in 1010 was IflJ millions, or 20.') to the sqiwro 
mile. - 

Auslri.a-Himgary is therefore 'more popiilous than i'''nmee, 
and eoiii'iclei'ahl}' lev.^ jmpulonK than (lol'jnniiy. 

.\Nit 

The people are of ni'iiiy nice.s. Tin- Teutonic race predmninnte.s 
m the vest and south-west, and Germans foim nboiil one. 
fourth of the tnt.al ])opnlnti(>n. Slavs form nearly half the 
jKipnhition ; Chechs in Itohciuia and Uoiavia, Poles in 
Galicia, Croats in Ci'<)alia and Dalmatia. About .'G millions' 
are of Romanic r.ice; Rumanians in TranHvKnniu, and 
Italians in the Fonllicm Tyrol and on the Adnatic 00.181, 

Tile Magyars, a distinct race, lorm about half the population of 
Hungary. 

As the rc.sull of this tnixtnrc of races a variety of languages is 
spoken, ntid in most parts of the country nl least two 
langnngos arc in common use. 

R^xmIo^s— 

Jfost of the people are Roman Catholics, hut, in the east, Pro- 
tcBtanta and members of the Grcclt Church are found, and 
in some towns there is a majority of Jotvs. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Atistria-Hungary is still mainly .an agricultural country. 
AonicaLTtrp.Ab Pp.oducts— 

Tlie principal cereals of Austria arc rye and oats, and of 
Hungary wheat and maize. 

Hnng.irian w’hcat is of excellent quality, and its cultivation is 
extending steadily. 

Potatoes, beetroot, barley and hemp arc also important crops. 
Hops are grown in Ijohcmia, and tobacco in Hungary. The 
vino is_ cultivated in the wanner valleys of the 'J'j'rol and 
Bohemia, and cxtciiBivcly iJi llnngnry. 

MlNKRAr-S— 

Tlicre is much mineral wealth in the rnonntaiiious jrarts of the 
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country, especially Bobehiia and Silesia, wliere coal, lignite, and 
iron are abundant. 

' Galicia lias great salt mines, Styria, in the eastern Alps, lias a 
verj' pure iron ore. Silver, lead, quicksilver, and zinc are 
also obtained. 

Industriks — 

As usual, the principal industries are found near the coal 
supply, and the manufacturing districts of northern Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are the most dertsely populated parts of 
the Country. 

Woollen, linen, cotton, and Jiite goods, iron goods, especially agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, are manufactured. 
Bohemian glass is famous. Fezes for the eastern markets 
and hent-vmod furniture are speci.ilities of Austria. Pilsen 
is famous for its heer. SUk is manufactured in the southern 
Tyrol. 

' X. Communications. 

The Danube is navigable by steamers throughout the empire, 
and so too are the lower courses of its tributaries the Theiss, 
the Drave, ami the Save. Tlie Moldau is navigable from Prague 
downwauls. The mil way system is incomplete, especially in 
Hungary, but the main lines connecting the empire with the 
surrounding countries are constructed, and Yienna is a great 
meeting place of international I'outes. 

Austria is connected uith It.aly by the Brenner pass, and with 
Trieste and Fiuiiie by the Semmerlng pass The Arlberg 
tunnel connects it M-ith Switzerland, and' railways cross 
several passes leading to GOi many and Russia. The line to 
Constantinople leaves the country at Belgrade. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

The trade of Austria-Hungary .with other countries is not great, . 
hut it has increased since the development of the poits of 
Trieste and Fiume. 

The ]n-inci]3al imports are ; raw cotton, coal, raw wool, 
machinery, silk, coffee, and tobacco. 

The principal exports are : flour, sugar, timber, wheat and 
barley, eggs, cattle. There is no great e.xport of manufactured 
products. 

XII. Government. 

Austria and Hungary are entirely independent as regards 
internal administration, but the Emperor of Austria is always 
King of Hungary, and the relations with foieign powers, the 
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army and na^y, and tlie customs ai'o managed by the common 
ministry of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

Army and Navy — , 

Military service is compulsory, and the army is one of the 
largest in Europe. 

The navy is intended mainly for coast defence, and is highly 
c/ficient. Its licadquartcrs ai'c at Pola on the Adriatic. 

Education — ^ , 

Some of the provinces arc of backward civilisation, and the 
general standard of education is not so, high as in the 
countries to the ■west. 

In Austria about onc-tlnrd, and in Hungary about one-half the 
popul.ition c.in neither read nor wiilc 
Higher education is good, and thcio arc famous nnivcrbitics at 
Vienna, Plague, and Rudapesl. 

Tlieic IS a considerable emigation to tlie United States and to 
South America. 


XIII. Towns. 

Vienna (2,031,000), the capital of Austria and of the Austria- 
Hungarian monarchy, is situated on the riglil hank of tlie 
Damilie near tlie last spurs of the Alps. It is a heautiful 
city, a railwaj’ centre of European importance, and a 
manufacturing town. Its special niaiiufaoLurcs arc hroir/.e 
goods and insti aments, fuiniturc, clothes, and fancy wares. 
The Viennese arc a Hvclj- and pleasure-loving people) and 
Vienna attracts people of many nationalities. 

Budapest (880,000), the capital ot Huugaiy, is pictuvescjuely 
' situated on hoth hanks of the Damilic. It was formcrlj' 
two towns, Hilda on tiic right bank and Pest on the loft 
bank of the Danube. It is a glowing place, and is the 
centre of tiie inlullo'ctual and commcicial life of Hungary. 
Prague (224,000), the capital of Ilolicmia, is situated m the 
narrow valley of tlio .\Ioklaii. It has two uiiivcisilies, one 
for Gormans and one for Chcchs. It is an important rail- 
way cciitro, and manuf.ictui cs engines and lailway oars. 
Trieste (230,000) is tlie chief port of Austria, and has developed 
iMpidly siiiee the railway to the interior was. made. It 
stands on an open bay at the north-east end of tlio 
Adriatic. ' > 

Lemberg (200,000) is tlie largest town in Galicia, and a junction 
for jincs leading to Russia. West of it is Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland. Czemowltz, on the Piuth, near 
the Rnssiaif frontier, is the capital of Biikovina. 

Gratz (l.'52,000), the capital of Rtvria, is on the railway which 
crosses the eastern spins of the Alps to Trie.ste. 
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Innsbruck, tlic cnjiitul of the Tyrol, Laibach, the capital of 
Cainioln, Salsbure, beautifully Ritimt-cd on the liordcrs of 
Ravann, Pressburg' (Po/^wu3'), a hniulRonic eiU’ on the 
Danulie close to the Aiislriau tioider, Brtinn, tlie ciqiita! of 
Moiaiiii, and tlic chief eenticof the woollen ui.iniifuctuic, 
Szeged, Bebreczen, on tlie gicat Hungarian plain, and 
Plume, on the Gulf of Qnatnero, the poiLof Hungnir*, are 
•smaller ton ns. 

Aiislria-Hiingarv lias no foieigii jiosbtssioiis, hut in ItlOS 
annexed Bosnia and Horzegovina (area, ]0,7<iS h<]uarc nnlos), 
foinierl 3 ’ Tiiihisli piovmces, and liclonging gcogi-aplncidh' 
to the IJalhan I’cninstila. Tins teiritoiy is nimintainous, 
and half of it is forest, hut the sod is natnrallv fcitile, and 
there is uiiich niincnil wealth. 

The jieople are Croatians of Slavonic race, and inoie Ilian oiie- 
ihnd are Muhaniinadans. Cn ihs.'ition is ici}' hackwartl, 

, hut theie lias heen great jirogress since the Austiian occiijm- 
tion, and ro.ids and light railways haio licen constructed. 
Tobacco is the most iiuportant cio]), and there is ahiindance 
of fruit Bricd plumB an; exported. The capital of Rosnia 
iH Sarajevo (.V2,000), in the south of Rosnin, and of Herze- 
govina, Moatar. 

Ucchtonatoin is a very small independent state on the borders of 
Switzerland, 

Qnjtsrio.vs. 

1. Describe the situation of An.stria-Hungary, and compare it ns 
to size with the surrounding countries, and with India. 

2. Describe shortlj' the natural fe.aturcs of the divisions of Austria- 
Hungary, and the corresponding difrerences of climate. 

3. Draw a sketch-map of the basin of the Danube, showing its 
principal tributaries. What other large rivers have their origin 
xvithin the country’? 

4. WHiat are tho princip.xl races inhabiting Austria-Hungarj', and 
what parts of the countrj’ do thej' inh.abit? 

- 6, What parts of tho coiintrj’ arc industrial, and what arc their 
principal products ? 

6. Why is Vienna a railwaj' centre of European importance? 

7. Whnt and where arc Budapest, Lemberg, Trieste, Cracow, 
Debreezon, Pressburg, S-alsburg, and Brunn? 

RUMANIA, 

’ Situation, Size, and Boimdaries. 

Rumania' occupies the delta and the northern jr.irt of the 
lower basin of tlie Danube. It has Russia north and east of it, 
Hungary to the west, Servia and Bulgaria on the south. . 
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Its boundaries are for the racist part natural ones. The Car- 
jxithians separate it from Hungary, the River Pnitli from 
Russia, the Danube fiom Serna and Bulgaria, and, in the 
' east, it touclies the Black Sea. 

In shape it resembles a butterfly with its open wings resting qn 
the Carpathians, its head being the clelta of the Danube, 
and the tract to the south of it called the Dobruja. The 
northern wing is the ancient principality of Moldavia, and 
the southern wing tliat of Walachia. 

The area of Rumabia is 53,700 square miles, so that it is some- 
what larger than England. 

II. EeUef and Elvers. 

Moldavia occupies the eastern slppes of the Carpathians, and 
extends to the Pruth. Most of it is a plateau sloping south. 

Walachia occupies the southern slopes of tlie Transylvanian 
Alps, and the rich alluvial plain between them and the 
Danube. 

Near the 'Danube it is very lov/ and marshy, whereas the 
southern Bulgarian hank is high. 

The Danube (1800 miles) enters the country at the “Iron Gates,” 
and skirts the southern edge of the Walachian plain until 
it reaches the Dobruja plateau. It then turns north, and, 
after receiving the Prutn, breaks up, and forms a low and 
swampy delta. Its central distributary, called the Sullna 
moatb, is the one used by shipping, and is kept open by 
artificial means. The coast of the delta and of the Dobruja ' 
is low, with many lagoons. 

III. Climate and Products. 

Rimicania has the typical climate of Eastern "Europe. The 
rainfall is small, the summers hot, and the winters extremely 
cold. Tlie mean annual temperature of the capital is about the 
same as that of London, but the range of temperature is about 
double. 

In the south-east the_country is steppe, and affords grazing , 
ground for sheep and cattle. The rest of the Rumanian 
plain is a very rich grain country', and large quantities of 
wheat and maize arc e.xported. On the higher grounds 
cattle, sheep, and horses arc bred, and there are large herds 
of goats and swine in the forests of tlie Carpathians. 

Rumania is essentially an agricultural country, and the indus- 
tries are unimportant. Thore is some salt-mining, and 
petroleum is extracted. ' ^ 
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ly. Communications and Trade. 

Tlie Dnmibe i'; an inteinatioiml trade lngli-»\ay. and the Pnith 
is alw> naviffable. 

Rukarcst i.s tlic centre of the i.aiUr.iy system, which is con- 
nected w'itli tlic Itussinn nnd Iliingiirian sy.stein.s, and i.s 
fairly cotnidcte 

Cereals are the only large export, nnd textiles and metals arc 
the principal Imports 

V. People and Government. 

Tlio population is .ibmit 71 millions, or 1-10 to the sipi.ne mile. 

'J’ho Rnmanians ni-e of Kotnanlc i.apo. nml spi'.iU .a Romanco 
Inngii.igc, « illi a considciahic adinivtiiic ul Slavonic woids. 
Tlic mnjoiitv hclong to the Greek clnircli, and the remainder 
aic nio‘;tly Jews. 

Since 18S1 the go\ i;rnnienl. ha.s been a Umltcd monarchy, and the 
eonntiy lias made inpid piogress since it was made coin- 
plelely nidepenilenl of 'I’m Key m 1S7S. 

Military service is conipnbory, nnd education is fiec and coni- 
pnlsoiy, hnt is still bacKwnnl. 

VI. Towns. 

Bukarest (.l.'iSiOftO), the capital, is situated in tlie middle of the 
Walachian jilain. tniicf the count ly obtanicil its indepen- 
dence the tow n has improved grentli , and now has miiiicions 
hamlMime Innhlingsot western type. It has a nniversity. 

Jassy {7fi,l)00), near tlio IVnth, i.s the c.ipitnl of Moldavnu 

Galatc and Bralla are the principal ports, 'i’hcy are sitnated on 
the Danube alKive the deU.a, .and arc connected by i-ailw.ay 
with the capit.al and with Bouthein Kussi.a. 

t 

Qoestjoxs. 

1. Desciibe the natnr.al 1)onnd.aries and natural di\isions of 
Rumania. 

2. Wliat countries docs the Danube place it in direct comninnica- 
tion witli? 

.“t. What are the chief pioducts of Rumania, and w-lmt are the 
principal iniport.s ? 

4. (Joniparo the country with England ns regards .size and density 
of population 

5. What doyou know of .Tassy, Galatz, the Dobruja, and Riikarest? ’ 
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THE STATES OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

I. Introductory. 

The Balkan Peninsula is the most easterly of the three 
peninsulas stretcliing .south from the mainland of Europe. 
Unlike Italy and the Iberian Peninsula it has a long land fron- 
tier, and is not cut off from the mainland by a chain of mountains. 
The Danube, the Save, and the Kulpa, a tributaiy of the lattei', 
form a natural boundary, which is completed to the Adriatic by 
a line di’awh from the source of the Kuljia to Fiume, and to the 
Black Sea by ihe southern border of the Dobruja in Eoumania. 

The states along the northern frontier are Bulgaria in the east, 
Servia in tiro centre, and Montenegro m the M-est. The 
Adnalic 6c.aboaid is occupied by Montenegro and 
^Albania. 

The coast of the Aegean Sea belongs to Greece except in the 
extreme north-west, where it is sh.vied between Bulgaria 
and 1’urkcy. 

The whole poniiisiila is comprised between ,3G° and 46° hit. N. 
It is in the same longitude ns Cape Colony. In aiea 
dihe peninsula comes Tietwecn Italy pud the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

II. Coasts. 

The shores of tbc peninsula arc wnslicd, on the north-east by 
the Blach Sea and the Bosporus,, on the south by tbc 
Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Aegean Sea, 
and on the west by the Strait of Otranto, and the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Greece projects into the Iilediterranean, and has the-Aegean Sea 
on the east, and the Ionian Sea on the west. 

In the Bosporus and Dardanelles, at the ends of the Sea of 
Marmora, Europe almost touches Asia, and these straits and 
the'’Aegean archipelago have been crossing places 'between' 
Europe and Asia from the earliest times. 

The northern shore of the Aegean Sea is mostly low, but the 
mountamons peninsula of Chalcidice, witli its tliree pro- 
montories, outs off the Gulf of Salonica in the west. 

The coast of Greece is most irregular, and is indented on every 
side by deep gulfs wliich subdivide the country. Southern 
Greece, the Morea or Peloponnesus, is thus cut off from the 
rest of- the country by the Gulfs of Aegina and Corinth, and 
the coniioctiiig Isthmus of Corinth is now crossed by a ship 
camti. 
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Cape Matapan, the most southerly point of the'Balkan Penin- 
sula, is at the end of the middle promotory of the three 
which project from the south of the Peloponnesus. 

The west coast facing the Adriatic is Ipw as far as the south of 
Montenegro ; further north it is mountainous. 

Islands — 

The Ionian Islands, of which the largest are Corfu, Cephalonla, 
and 2ante, lie off the west coast of Greece. The Northern 
Sporades and Cyclades lie off the east'coast. The largest 
island of Greece is Euboea, close to the north-east coast. 
Still larger is Crete or Candia, a mountainous island (Mount 
Ida, 8000 feet) south of the Aegean Sea, which has become 
a Greek island since the recent Balkan war. 

ni. Relief and Rivers. 

Only small portions of the Balkan Peninsula are below 600 
feet in elevation. A strip of lowland borders the Danhbe and 
Save in the north ; another strip runs towards the Black Sea 
south of the Balkans in East Rumelia ; and the lower basins of 
the Maritsa, Yardar, and other rivers form patches of low 
country at different parts of the coast. But most of the penin- 
sula is composed of niountains, mountain basins, and deep 
valleys. 

The Dinarlo Alps in the west consist of a number of ranges 
parallel -to one another and the coast of the Adriatic. They 
are continued down to the extremity of Greece by the 
HnduB range and its offshoots. This system has a striking 
resemblance to the mountain system of .the Indo-China 
Peninsula. 

In the north-east the Balkans continue the curve of the Car- 
pathians south and east to the Black Sea. They slope 
gently to the Danube, and abruptly to East Rumelia, but 
they never rise above 8000 feet, and are crossed by nume- 
rous passes. 

The mountain region between the Balkans and the Dinafio Alps 
shows no regular system. A line of valleys and mountain 
basins Las afforded a route from time immemorial from 
Central Europe to the Aegean Sea and Asia Minor. . > 

The Rhodope Mountains, called ly tlie Bulgarians Despoto Dagh, 
which bound the middle basin of tlio river Maritsa on the 
south, and the Shardagrh Mountains overlooking the head 
waters of tlic Vardar, rise to above 9000 feet But Mount 
Ol 5 rmpus (9800) in Tliessal 3 % famous in Gieek storv, is the 
> highest point in the peninsula, and Parnassus, in tlie heart 
of Greece, also rises above 8000 feet. 
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The chief rivers are the Morava, a tributary of the Danube 
•which drains Servia, the Vardar, which flows to the Gulf of 
Saionica, and the Maritaa, the largest river of the peninsula, 
which drains Bast Rumelia, and flows past Adrianople to 
the Aegean Sea. All these have their origin in the central 
highlands. 

IV. Cliniate and Products. • 

The Balkan Peninsula is farther south than most of France, 
but the effect of lower latitude -is interfered with by the eleva 
tion of much of the country, and in the east by exposure to the 
cold winds from the Russian steppes. 

Hence the middle of the peninsula proper, and the Black Sea 
coastlands, have hot summers and very cold winters. The 
west and south coasts and the whole of Greece have a 
Mediterranean climate with hot summers and mild winters, 
and the Adriatic seaboard has a hea\'y rainfall. 

The vegetation of the interior, like the climate, is that of 
central Europe ; in the west and south it is that of' the 
Mediterranean, and in the lowlands evergreen shrubs and 

. the olive take the place of the oak, beech, and pine. In 
the east there is a steppe region. 

Maize and wheat are the principal cereals grown, and firuit 
is abundant. 

The people in many parts live by rearing catUe, sheep, and 
goats, and great nerds of swine feed in the oak forests 'of 
the mountains. ^ 

The animal life tells us that we are nearing the east. Jackals, 
buffaloes, and fat-tailed sheep are found in the plains of the 
south and east. 

The peninsula is rich in minerals, but, except a little coal, they 
are scarcely worked. 

‘ V. People. 

The Balkan Peninsula has a considerably smaller population 
(1 8| millions) than either of the other two southern peninsulas 

. This is partly due to the inhospitable nature of much of the 
country, and partly to centnnes of misrule. 

In the peninsula proper the people are mostly of Slav race — 
Servians and Bulgarians. 

The Albanians in the south-west are Romanic, and the Greeks 
are of kindred stock. Turks are only numerous in Turkey, 
where they form about one-third of the population. 

Numerous Greeks, Jews, and Armenians are Settled in the towns 
and on the coast as tradesmen'and merchants. 
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Civilisation is still baektvaid in the Ralican Peninsula, and, 
cKcept ill (iieecc, the majority of the people can neither 
read luu ivrite. Most of the joeople belong to the Greek 
Clmrch. The Turks are Muhammadans 


VI. Communications. ' 

The Danube and the Save form most of the northern boundary, 
but of the interior rivers only the Maritsa is at all serviceable 
as a waterway. 

Roads also aie bad, being often iiieic ti.icks. 

An interiiatioiial lailway now follows the old route from cential 
Europe to Constantinople. It goes up the Moiava valley' 
from Belgrade, then eiosscs the Sofia basin, and descends 
the iMantsa valley to Adiianoplc and Constantinople. 

From a point fuitbei up the Moniva valley a line gains access 
to the valley of the A’mdar, which it descends to Salonica. 
Tlicje are also .several lines of railway' in Bulgaria and 
Greece. . ' 


VII. States and Towns, 

BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria(45, 300 square miles; population, 5^ inillions)oecupies 
the Balkans and their northern slopes as far as the Danube, 
the Sofia basin south-west of the Balkans, and almost the 
whole of the basin of the Maiitsa. It extends to the Black Sea 
on the east and the Aegean on the south. 

Maize and wheat aio the chief ciops of the Danube basin ; south 
of the Balkans in East Rumolia, tobacco, cotton, silk, wine, 
and fruit aie pioduced. Boses aie largely grown for the 
extraction of attar. 

Grain, farm produce, and attar of roses aro exported ; textiles, 
metals, and machinery, chiefly from the United Kingdom 
and Austria, aie the prinbipal imports. 

Towns— 

Sofia (103,600), in a mountain basin soutli of the Balkans, is the 
capital. The railway to Constantinople passes through it. 
hllippopolis (48,000), on the Maritsa, is the capital of East 
Rumelia. Vidin, Varna, Bushchuk, Silistna, and Plevna 
are noted in connection with niililaiy liistorj’. A railwa}' 
connects Rushcliiik on the Danube with Varna on the coast, 
and a brarfeh from the Constantinople line goes to Burgas 
Bay. 
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SERVIA. 

Tlie kingdom of Senria (33,855 square miles : population 
about 4i millions) lies west of Bulgaria, touching the Danube 
and Save on the north. 

It occupies the basins of the Morava and the upper Vardar, 
and is the only Balkan state that is entirely inland. 

In the cast the Balkans run down to tho Danube at the Iron 
Gates. The Drin forms part of its boundary on the west. 
Between the Morava and Vardar valleys are the Shaidagh 
liighlands, 

Less than a quarter of the country is under cultivation, and the 
people depend mainly on the breeding of live-stook, partierr- 
lail^’’ swine. Fruit, especially plums, is very abundant. 

Trade is carried oh with Austria-Huiigary, swine, prunes (dried 
•plums), and farm produce being exported, and manufactured 
goods being impoited 
Towns— 

Belgrade (91,000), tho capital, is situated on a liill at the junc- 
tion of tho Save and tho Danube. It coniiuands the route 
from central to south -eastera Euiope. At Nish the lines 
to Constantinople and Snlouica diverge. 

Monaatir and Uskub are the chief towns of southern Servia. 

' MONTENEGRO. 

Tliis is a small kingdom in the Dinaric Alps, with an area of 
6100 square miles, and a population ‘of half a million. 

Tlie inhabitants, a stalwart race of honest mountain folk, who 
have always maintained their independenoe, make their 
living bj'- cattle- rearing. The capital, Cetinje, is only a 

^ large village. 

ALBANIA. 

Albania (10,700 square miles : population I million) is now an 
independent kingdom. 

Scutari, tho capital, is on the Drin, close to Lake Scutai-i. 
Other towns are Durazzo, Valona and Kontza. 

TURKEY. 

Ail the territory that is now left to the Sultan in Europe is 
south-eastern Thrace — the eastern part of the basin of the lower 
Maritsa— and the peninsula on which Constantinople stands 

Tnrkey-in-Europe has an area of 8800 square miles, and a 
population of 2} nulhons. 

Owing to bad government the peasants are very poor and 

I.G. 2a 
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Ignorant, roads aro bad, agriculturo is backward, and 
industnes scarcely exist. 

TliO principal crops arc wheat, maize, cotton, and tobacco. 
Olives grow on tlie southern coast, and wine, opium, and 
silk aro produced. , 

Tlio buffalo is tlie oidinary beast of burden. 

Tr.ade is principally earned on witli the United Kingdom, and 
the cliief exports are grapes, silk, figs, mohair, olive oil, 
opium, cotton, valonla (acorns) ; and the chief imports 
linen, sugar, cotton guilts, coffee, flour, and rice. 

Towns — 

Constantinople, or Stambul (1,‘200,(X)0), the capital, once the 
capital of the Roman Empire, and the most famous city of 
the world in the carlj' middle ages, is splendidlj' situated on 
the Golden Horn, an inlet running westward at the southern 
end of the Bosporus. The mosque of St. Sofia survives 
from Roman times. On the opposite side" of the Golden 
Horn aro the Europc.an suburbs of Pera and Galata. About 
half the inhabitants are Muhammadans; the rest are Greeks, 
Armenians and other foreigner-s. It is a great emporium for 
Eastern goods. The Onontexpress runsfrom Paris, viaVienna, 
Budapest, and Belgrade, to Constantinople in 12 hours, 

Adrianople (83,000) stands at the head of navigation on the 
Maritsa, wliore the roads from the Balkans meet the railway 
toCloirstantiiiople It is aplaec of great militaryimportance, 
and also a trading and manufacturing town. 

Gallipoli (35,000), on the Dardanelles, is the principal station 
of the Turkish fleet. 

» The Turkish or Ottoman Empire includes about 700,000 square 
miles in Asia, besides Eg 3 'pt and other areas onlj’ noniinallj' 
part of the empire. 

GREECE. 

The kingdom of Greece (42,700 square miles : population, 4| 
millions) occupies southern Macedonia, the mountainous and 
irregular south-western peninsula, the Ionian Islands, the 
islands of the Aegean Sea, and Crete. Tlie counti’y is famous as 
the seat of an early civilisation whose achievements in litei’ature, 
art, and perhaps philosophy, remain unsurpassed. 

Many of tlie names of Greek geographjf are, in consequence, 
familiar to all persons of education, although their actual 
importance, in relation to the general geography of Europe, 
is usually' but slight. > Mounts Olympus, Parnassus; Ossa, 
Pelion, Ta^'getus, are, however, geographically important ; 
but most of the river's of Greek literature are scarce worthy 
the name, and such famous places as Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, 
Ai'gos, etc., are now small torvns or mere villages. 
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Tlie deep gulfs tliat run inland from every side of Greece 
divide it into parts that are often still more isolated from one 
another by the mountains of the interior. The largest plain is 
Tliessaly in the north-west. There are also extensive fertile 
tracts in the north-east of the Peloponnesus, and in Macedonia. 

Only a small' proportion of the country is cultivable, and suffi- 
cient grain is not grown for tlic neerl.s of the population. 
But in the wai m lowland vallej's, olives, wine, tobacco, and 
fruit are abundantly produced. 

The sea produces sponges, and there is an important mining 
distinct at the end of the Athens peninsula. 

The small grape, which when dried is called the currant, is 
peculiar to Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

The Greeks arc keen sailors and traders. They are found all 
over the Levant, and their merchant fleet is considerable. 

Currants arc the most valuable export; other important exports 
arc ores of iron, lead, and zinc, wine, olive oil, figs, tobacco, 
and sponges. 

Imports are wheat, yam, coal, fish, hides, sugar, and cofi'ee. - 
Towns— 

Athens (167,000), the capital, is situated in the peninsula of 
Attica, 4A miles from its harbour, the Piraeus, outlie beautiful 
. • gulf of Acgina. It was the most famous city of the ancient 
Greek world, and the ccntxc of its intellectual life. The 
magnificent mins on and around the Acropolis, a flat-topped 
^ rock rising abruptly 150 feet above the plain, testify to its 
former splendour. 

Since 1835 Athens has again been the centre of Greek life. 1’he 
modem city is handsomely built, and has a university and 
other fine public buildings. A good many industries arc 
now carried on around Athens and the Piraeus (74,000). 

Salonica (174,000), near the moutli of Vnidar at the head of the 
Gulf of Salonica, is one of the termini of tlie great railwaj’ 
from Central Europe, and is thus in direct communication 
with Paris and London It is an important port, and half 
the population arc Jews of Spanish origin. 

Patras (38,000), a port in the north of the Peloponnesus, connected 
b}' rail with Athens, lias a great export of currants. 

Corfu and Zante are the largest towns in the Ionian Islands. 
The island of Euboea or Negropont is famous for its wine, 
and Syra or Hermoupolis in the Cyclades is the chief trade 
centre m the Aegean Sea 

Volo is the port of Thessaly, and Trikkala its largest town. 

Questions. 

1; Describe the natural boundaries of the Balkan Peninsula, the 
ppsition of the states that occupy it, and the peoples inhabiting it. 
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2. Name from the map the gulfs of Greece, and describe thei 
situation. Which is the largest island of Greece, and •where 
situated ? 

3. Describe the mountain sj^stems on each side of the ‘‘diagonal 
furrow ” across the peninsula which is followed by the great railway 
to Constantinople. 

4. What climates arc found in the peninsula? Why ■\rill the olive 
not grow at Constantinople ? 

o. Mention some of the chief products of the peninsula. What is 
the principal export from Greece? 

6. What and wliere are East Rumelia, Yama, Sofia, Belgrade, 
Athens, Crete, Constantinople, Cetinje, Olympus, the Drin, Euboea, 
Albania, Burgas, Salonica, Adrianople, Thrace, Thessaly, the Morea, 
the Maritsa, and the Piraeus? 

7. Wliat European capitals -are nearly due north and due west of 
Constantinople ? 


ITALY. 

T. Situation and Size. 

About one-third of Italy belongs to the mainland of Europe. 
The remainder compiise.s peninsular Italy, the large islands of 
Sicily’ and Sardinia, and numerous smaller islands along thg 
coast. 

Continental Italy consists, of the basin of the Po, and the en- 
closing slopes of the Alps and the Apennines. 

leninsular Italy projects south-east for upwards of 600 miles 
from central Europe, and its east coast is generally parallel 
to the west coast of the Balkan Peninsula, from hich it is 
separated by the narrow Adriatic Sea. 

Including-Sicily, Italy is verj' nearly comprised bcrtveen 37° and 
47° lat. N., Cape Passaro, at the southern angle of Sicily 
being 36° 3S' lat. N., i.e. further south than Turn's and 
Algiers in Africa. ' 

•The shape of Italy is remarkable. It is like a long boot, -n-ith 
a very distinct toe and heel. 

Its area is 110,659 sqnaie miles, so that it is rather smaller than 
the United Kingdom. Sicily and Sardinia are both larger 
than Wales, Saniinia being the largest island of the Medi- 
terranean. 

n. Boundaries. 

North : S'ndtzerland.and Austria. 

East ; Austria, the Adriatic Sea, and the Strait of Otranto. 

South : the lom'an Sea and the Mediterranean. 

West : the Mediterranean, the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Gulf of 
Genoa, and France. 
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III. Coasts 

Tlic fio-*’ is flic iifitmai linmulaty of most of Italy, and few 
places aie more tlinn GO miles .iwn\ fiom it. Tlie coast is 
nanally bold, and lias many lofty lieadlainU.^ 

■*’iic cast coast is fairly legnlar. Tlic Gulf of Venice forms the 
nortliLrn end of the Adriatic, and the Strait of Otranto 
connects the Ailiiatic a^ith the Ionian Sea. 

In tho “font’’ of Italy is the dcqi Gulf of Tarentum. Capo 
Spartivento is the poulh-castern point of the ‘‘ toe,” between 
uhidi and Sicilj the Strait of Messina runs north. 

Sicily, uiiicli lies off tho toe of Itnlj, is tri.iiigular in shape. 
Its Bides face noith, cast, and south-nest, and its north- 
ncstern angle points to Saidinia 
Tlic west coast of Italy, niiieh tennmates in the mainland gulf 
of Genoa, consists of a senes of sli.dlow baj^, of nbich tho 
most important nie tho^c of Naples and Salerno 
Elba IS a mmll iHland lietncoii Coisica and Italj’. 

Tiicllparl I'-latids arc a \olcaiiic arcliipelngo north of Sicily. 

IV. Relief. 

Thi‘ Alps, wlioso steepest side is ton aids Italy, foim .a natural 
boimdni} on the noith and nortli-nost. 

Most of the famous Alpine pcahs me outside Italy, hut Monte 
Vise (12,()00 feet), in the ncsttin Alps, is Italian, and Monte 
Rosa, in the central Alps, ispiitU so. 

A low pat-, popiratos the Maiitinie Alps fioin the Northem 
Apennines, nhnh nm lound the Gulf of Genoa, .md llieii 
oblicjucly across the not them p.ut of the peninsnl.i to the 
A<l! latie. 

Tlie fcililc Plain of Lombardy, nliieh oeenpies the basin of tlio 
I'o, and is Iiouiidcd <m the c.ist by the Adriatic, is enclosed 
on three Bides by the Alps and tlio Northern Apennines. 

The Central Apennines nm down tlio cist coast, and the 
Gran Sasso d’ltalia, 05s(i feet, in tlie Abruzzi, is the liighest 
jioiiit 111 the Ajieinmies 

The Soutbem Apennines run non I or the western coast. 
Tlic\ continue light down to the toe of and reappear 

along the nortlierii const of Sicily. 

The Central Aiienninefl .are Kteepest towards the Adri,T,tic, and 
though the peiunsula as a whole in too mountaiiioim to 
allow' of the foinntion of large plains, tlieio arc, all down 
tlie west const, and in the river valleyfc, considerable tracts 
of fci tile lowland. 
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The longest slopes of the Southern Apennines are towards the 
Adriatic and the Gulf of Turentuni. 

Distinct from the Apennines in the south of Tuscany, and else- 
where alongthe western seaboard, areseveral volcanic regions. 

Vesuvius, overlooking the Bay of Naples, Etna (10,700 feet), in 
the east of Sicily, the highest mountain outside the Alps, 
and Stromholi, in the Lipari Islands, are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very common in southern Italy. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The Po is the one great river of Italy, It rises on Monte 
Viso, and flows eastward acros.s the plain of Lombardy to its 
rapidly groMung, delta on the Adriatic. It receives numerous 
tributaries from the Alps and the Apennines, of which the most 
important are the Ticino, tlie Adda, and the Mincio, all on the 
left bank. 

The Adige enters Italy from the Tyrol, and flows to the Gulf of 
Venice, north of the Po delta. 

The Amo and the Tiber, both of which rise in the Northern 
Apennines and flow to the Tyrrhenian Sea, are the only 
considerable rivers of peninsular Italy. 

Lakes— 

TJie Italian lakes in the outer valleys of the Aljis are famous 
for their beauty. The largest are Garda, drained by the 
Mincio ; Como, drained by the Adda ; and Maggiore, drained 
by the Ticino. 

There are several lakes in the Apennines, of which the best 
known is Lake Trasimeno. There are numerous lagoons on 
the north-western coast of the Adriatic. 

VI. Climata 

The climate of Italy is one of the best in the world, and the 
country is famous for its clear air, its blue skies, and its romantic 
scenery. There is an absence of great e.xtremes of heat and cold, 
and the rainfall is suflicient, varying from about 40 inches in 
northern Italy to 25 inches in southern Italy." The Alps stop 
the cold winds from the north, and the west coast is further 
protected by the Apennines, uLile the whole country is oppu to 
the breezes from the Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately Italy suffers from the scourge of malaria. Few 
parts of the country are entirely free from it, and some 
districts, such as the Maremna, on the coast of Tuscany, and 
the Komau Campagna, liavc been practically uninliabitable. 

Southern Italy is also Subject to the sirocco, a hot wind from 
Africa which parches the soil and dries up the vegetation. 
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Vn. Plants and Animals. 

The vegetation of the coast lands is that of the Mediterranean. 
The olive flourishes everywhere except where the winter is 
too cold, as in the Plain of Lomhardy, where the mulberry 
takes its place. 

In the mountains the trees of central Europe flourish, and great 
forests of chestnuts cover the slopes of the Alps and the 
Apennines around the northern plain. In the south the 
olive grows up to 2000 feet. 

The animal life is that of Europe generally. Lizards are very 
common. 

VIII. People. 

Population — 

The population is 345 millions, or 314 tO the square mile. Italy 
is, therefore, after the United Kingdom, the most densely 
populated of the larger countries of Europe. 

About half the population is found on the northern plain. 
Race anb Language — 

The Italians are the result of a great mixture of 'races, dating 
from the time of ancient Roman supremacy, when there was 
a constant importation of people of conquered races into 
the country. These have now blended with the original 
stock, but there is a good deal of difference between the 
people of northern and southern Italy. The north Italians 
are tall and fair ; tRe south Italians short and dark. 

Italian is a Romanic language descended from Latin, and it is 
understood everywhere in its literary form, although there 
are many dialects. 

Religion — 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion. 

The Italians are, on the whole, an industrious and frugal 
people, but they are passionate in temper, and crimes of 
violence are common. In the south, secret societies tend 
to encourage lawlessness. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Tlie favourable climate allows all European and man^" tropical 
crops to be grown. Where irrigatiouds practised seveml crops 
a year can be reaped. 

Maize, wheat,, and rice are the staple food crops. 

Macaroni, made from wheat flour, is a nation.al dish, but maize, 
cooked with vegetables into a mess called polenta, is the 
general, hut far from wholesome, diet of the poorer classes. 

Olives, oranges, and lemons are largely cultivated. 
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The Plain of Lombardy is celebrated for its farm produce and 
cheese (Goigonzola and Parmesan). 

Italy comes second only to China as a silk-producing country, 
and second only to Prance as a tvine-prodncing country. 

.There are no coalfields. Sulphur and statuary marble are the 
most important mineral products. Borax is obtained from 
hot spring.? in Tuscanj'. Iron ore is found and worked in 
various parts. 

Notwithstanding the lack of coal, Italy has some important 
industries, especiall}' silk 'unilding and ■weaving in the Plain 
of Lombardy. In the north there are also cotton, wool, flax, 
and hemp manufactures. 

Water-power is abundant, and its application to the generation 
of electricity seems likely to stimulate the industries of the 
country. 

Other characteristic industries are straw- plaiting in Tuscany, 
the making of Venetian glass, mosaics (pictures and 
ornamental work in coloured stoue and glass), and imita- 
tions of the antique. 

IX. Communications. 

The Pound Adige in ihe northern plain, and the Tiber and 
Ai-no in the peninsula, are the only rivei's useful a-s waterways. 

The Plain of Lombardy is covered with a network of rail- 
ways, of which MUan is, the centre.- 

The railway s)stem is connected with that of France by the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, and by a line round the Gulf of Genoa ; 
with that of Switzerland and Germany by the St. Gothard 
tunnel, and with that of Austria by the Brenner Pass rail- 
way, and by a Hoe round the head of the Gulf of Venice to 
Trieste. The Great and Little St. Bernard, and the Spliigen 
passes are not ciosscd by railways, but the new tunnel 
beneath the Simplon pa.<=s gi\cs the .shortest route to Pans 
via the Lotclibeig tunnel in Switzerland. 

The inmintainous nature of the peninsula is a difficulty in the 
way of free railway communication, hut a line goes com- 
pletely round the coast, and the Apennines are crossed in 
several places. Rome, Naples, and Florence are thus 
brought into communication with the towns pf the northern 
plain, and Brindisi, whence the mails are despatched to 
India, is placed in connexion with the rest of Europe. 

XI Trade and Commerce. 

Italy, as the middle penhisula of southern Europe, is well 
situated to command the commerce of the Mediterrauean. The 
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■n'esfc coru^t lias many excellent harbours, and the east coast has 
several 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal, and the construction of 
railways over the Alps, there has hecn a great rcvi\-al of 
trade with the east, by which Genoa and the other Italian 
ports have largely profited. 

The chief trade is done with the United Kingdom, France, 
Austria, Gennany, and the United States, and the princijial 
ports arc Genoa,’ Kaples, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, and 
Venice. 

Imports : Raw cotton, coal, grain, hides, timber, 
machinery, fish (for ^ food on fast days), wool, sugar, 
tobacco. 

Exports ; Silk, wine, olive oil, flax and hemp, fhiit, sul- 
phur, eggs, coral articles, marble, straw plait. 

XII. Government. 

Tlie Govermnent of Italy is a limited monarchy, legislation 
being enacted by the king and a pailianient of two clumibei-s. 
Ansty AXi) Kavy. 

ililitarj' service is compulsory. The army is one of the larger 
armies of Knropc, and the navy is pou ei fu) and cfTcctivo. 
Tlio principnl naval station is Spezia, on the Gulf of that 
name. 

Education is compnlsory, hut is not strictly enforced. Half the 
population can neither read nor write. 

•Higlicr education is good, and there are nnnicrons universities, 
many of winch arc ancient and famous. 

Ejiiokation. 

The poverty of the peasantry and the burden of taxotion stimu- 
late emigration. About 300,000 emigrants leave the 
country annually, going to other European countries, 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, and tlie United States. 
Man}’ of these emigrants rctuin after having saved .some 
money. 

Tow.ss — . 

Borne M 12.000), the most famous city of the world, and, after 
centuries of ruin and decay, again the capital of united 
It.sl}’, stands on low lulls on tlie Tiber, 14 miles from the 
sea. The city has been much modernised since 1870, but 
thc_ great cathedral church of St. Peter, the Vatican (the 
residence of the Pope), with its wonderful art trcasnre.s, 
and the magnificent remains of ancient Borne give the citj’ 
a unique interest. 

On the coast to the north-west is the artilicial port of Civita 
Vecchia (“Old City”), 
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Naples (678,000), the capital of Campania, and the largest city 
of Italy, IS situated on the beautiful Bay of Naples. It is 
the second citj' of Italj’and has its largest university. At 
the foot of Vesuinus, further down the bay, are the remains 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, ancient Roman. towns buried 
in the historic eruption at the beginning of the Cliristian 
era. Capri, the island residence of some of the early 
Roman emperors, lies off the southein arm of the ba 3 \ ' 

Milan (599,000), the capital of Lombard j', occupies an important 
position north of the Po, where roads from the Alps and 
the Apennines converge. It is the chief railway centre, 
and the cliiof industrial town of Italj\ It has a famous 
cathedral. ' 

Turin (427,000), the handsome c.apital of Piedmont, is situated 
on tlie upper Po, at another meeting of the ways from the 
Alps and the Apennines. It has important manufacturing 
industries and a flourishing universitj’'. 

Palermo (341,000), the capital of Sicily, stands on the northern 
coast surrounded by fruit trees. It has a large export of 
lemons and oranges. 

Genoa (272,000), the capital of Liguria, with a fine harbour on 
tlio Gulf of Genoa, is the first port of Italy/ It has 
direct railway communication with France, wnth the west 
coast of the peninsula, and with the northern plain and 
Germany. __ 

Florence (233,000), the capital of Tuscany and of Italy before 
1870, stands on the Arno, south of the Apennines. It is 
famous for its beautiful buildings and art treasures. It 
manufactures silk and straw hats, and has various artistic 
industries. 

Venice (161,000), “tlie Queen of the Adriatic,” and in the 
middle ages the chief commercial city of the world, stands 
on islets in a lagoon on the west of the Gulf of Venice. It 
has still a considerable trade, and has famous industries of 
glass, mosaics, embroidery, and lace, besides cotton and 
other modem industries. It has splendid buildings and art 
treasures. 

Bologna (173,000) occupies an important position commanding 
the route from the iieninsula to the northern plain. It has 
a famous university, and its sausages are equally famous 

-Messina (127,000) stands on the Strait of Messina on the east 
coast of Sicily. It has a fine harbour. 

Catania (211,000) stands under Etna in the middle of the cast 
coast of Sicilj^ Fuither south is Syracuse, once the first 
city of the Greek world 

Leghorn (105,000), the port of Tuscany, with an artificial 
harbour, is the second poitof Ital 3 \ 
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Ollior tbmis, such ns Padua, Verona, Ravenna, Modena, Pisa, 
Perugia, Ancona, and Parma are liistwricnlly interesting, as 
are also tiic smaller towns of Pavia, Cremona, Siena, and 
Mantua. 

The motmUainous island of Sardinia is iich in minerals and 
wheat. Its c.ipital, Cagliari, has only local jinportance. 

Foukiox Possi.ssio.vs— 

The foreign possessions of Italj' consist of a strip of north-east 
Afiiea on tlie Red Sen, of winch Massowah is the seat of 
govcinment, and Italian Somaliland, .another strip of north- 
cast Africa on the Indian Ocean, and Tripoli. The total 
area of tlie^e dependencies is nearly 000,000 square miles, 

San Marino, the smallest repuhlic in the world, occupies a 
mountain in the Xoi thorn Apennines not far fiom the 
Adriatic. 

Malta and Coco, south of Sieiiy, belong to the United Kingdom. 
They are looky islands, witli a thin hut fertile soil, uhich 
produces excellent fruit and lloweis. Valotta (211,000), on a 
. splendid harbour, is the capital and a strong fortress and 
n.aval station. There arc many fine buildings. 

The ilaltcsc speak a corrupt form of Arabic. 

QotATIONS. • 

1, Dcscrilic accurately the gcographic.al situation of Italy. How 
many dcOTocs of latitude is it to the south of England and to .the 
north of India ? How docs it lie with regard to the meridian passing 
through the Cape of Good Hope? " 

2 Name from the map the c.apes and inlets on the coast of Italy 
and its islands. 

3. Draw a sketch inaji showing the mountain system of Italy. 
Mark also the courses of the Amo, the Tiber, and the Po and its 
principal tributaries. Insert the active volcanoes and the larger lakes. 

4. Describe the Italian climate. What can wo infer as to climate 
from the presence or absence of the olive ? 

6. What part of Italy is most thickly populated ? How is this 
accounted for ? Of what race arc the Italians ? 

_0. Wliat are the chief food crops and fruits of Italy ? Kamc tho 
mineral products, and the most important industries. Where arc 
the manufacturing industries mostly carried on ? 

7. How is Italy connected by land with the ncighhouring countries 
of Europe? Look at the map, and say svliy Milan is so important 
as a centre of communications. Describe the Indian mail route from 
London to Brindisi. 

8. Why is tho situation of Italj' of commercial value? What 
^ me.ant by saying that Italy ‘'turns its back on tho Balk.aii 
Peninsula 7 '' 

9. What is tlie greatest export? Name other characteriatio 
exports. Why docs Italy import coal, timber, and fish? 
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10. What is the condition of the peasantry of Italy? To what 
conntries do emigrants chiefly go ? 

11. Where and what are the Lipari Islands, Mantua, Como, San 
ilarino, Malta, Stromboli, 'Mont Cenis, the Campagna, the Riviera, 
Elba, the Gran Sasso ? 


SPAIN AND POETUGAL. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Tlie Iberian Peninsula, which is occupied by the kingdoms of 
Spain and Portugal, is tlie extoeme south-west of Europe, 

It lies in much the same latitude as Italy, but does not extend 
.so far north, being contained between the parallels of 36° 
and 44°. 

Its longitude is practically that of the British Isles, of which 
it lies due south. 

The Peninsula is a pentagon in shape, rvith three long sides 
facing west, north, and east, and ^two short sides on the 
south, which meet on the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Its area is 229,037 square miles, nearly twice that of the 
United Kingdom. Spam occupies pearly live-sixths of the 
nhole peninsula. 

II. Boundaries. 

North : the Bay of Biscay and France. • 

West : tlie Atlantic Ocean. 

South : the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of Oibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean. 

East : the Mediterraiie m. 

III. Coasts. 

The coast is generally higli and unbroken, with few good 
harbours. 

The coast of the north-west corner is an exception to its general 
character, being broken by numerous small indentations, 
called rias. 

Capes Tarifa and Roca, the extreme south and west points, are 
likewise the extreme south and west points of Europe. 

Capes Finlsterre and St. Vincent mark the ends of the west 
coast 

The Balearic Islands lie between the east coast and Sardinia. 

IV. ReKef. 

The great part of the Iberian Peninsida is a plateau sloping 
westward, with an average elevation of over 2000 feet. 
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Anan-ow Btiip of plain runs round tlie coast, which expands 
into lowlands of considci-able area in the lower basins of tlic 
Gnadalquivcr and the Ta^jns. 

Tiie main plateau, or Meseta, is cut oil' in the north by the 
^'alley of the Ebio from the Pyrenees, and tbeii continuation, 
the Cantabrian Mountains. 

In the south, the valley of the Guadalquiverscijaralcs it from 
the lofty coast range of tlic Sierra Nevada. ^ 

The highest point in the Pyrenees is tiic Pic d'Anothou (1 1,170 
feet) m tlie Maladotta group, Mulahacen (11,780 feet) in 
the Sierra Nevada, is the liighctt moantain in Europe out- 
hide the Alps. 

The central waterparting of the Peninsula starts from Capo 
Roca, north of Lisbon, runs acioss Portugal as the Sierra 
da Estrella, and across the Meseta as the Sierra de 
Guadarratna. It separates the haems of the Douro and 
Tagus. 

Tlic Sierra Toledo separates the basins of the Tagus and 
Guadiana. 

The Sierra Morena, overlooking the valley of the Gnadalquivcr, 
is merely the steep aoutliein edge of the iMescta. 

V. Rivers. 

The chief liveix arc the Tagus, Guadiana, Douro, Ebro, and 
Guadalquiver. 

The Ebro (470 miles) rises in the Cautahrian Mountains, and 
flows Kouth-oastward to the Mediterranean. Its basin is 
tlic largest in the PcninBuln. 

The other n'vcrs mentioned rise on the ^^cscta, and flow west- 
ward to the Atl.antic. The Guadalquiver (374 miles) 
receives important tributaries from t)ic south, wiiieliarc foil 
in aiimmcr by the melting snoivs of the Sierra Nevada. 
Hence this river luis a more constant volume than any of 
the otlicrs, and is the only one that is navigable to any dis- 
tance from the sea. 

The Iberian rivers, of which the 'i’agus (.7(iG inilns) is the 
longc.st, generally (low in deep and rocky channels, and are 
very low in siirnnier^ so that tiiey arc of little use citlier for 
navigation or irrigation. 

■VI. Climate. 

Owing to tlie altitude of the greater part of the Poninsula its 
climafe i« Ic.ss genial than we should expect from it.s latitude, 
and compaies unfavourably with that of France and Italy, 
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The rain-bearing winds are stopped by the highlands of the 
north and north-west coasts, which have a copious rainfall, 
and a moist and mild climate. 

The rainfall of the Meseta is scanty, and the climate extreme, 
with very hot summers and very cold winters. At Madrid 
the temperature rises above 100° in summer, and falls far 
below the freezing point in winter. 

The coastal lowlands of the east, south, and south-west have a 
Mediterranean climate, which becomes sub-tropical in the 
extreme south. Malaga on the south coast has the highest 
winter temperature in Europe. 

The contrasts of climate are shown in the following table : 

Mean ' 


annual 

tempera- 

Hottest 

Coldest 

Annual 

ture. 

month. 

month. 

rainfall 

Corunna (north-west coast), 55°’7 

66°*1 

47° -S 

50" (?) 

Madrid (central plateau), 65°’7 

I07°-0 

. ]3'-0 

15h" 

Malaga (south coast), 66°'9 

81° -S- 

64°-0 

20" (?) 


' TII. Plants and Animals. 

The vegetation shows the same contrasts as the climate. In the 
damp north and north-west the vegetation is that of central 
Europe. The Meseta is practically treeless. Esparto grass 
covers large areas, 'and in some parts the vegetation 
resembles that of the steppes. Evergreen aromatic shrubs 
are characteristic of the south-west of the plateau. 

The extreme south-east is the only part of Europe where the 
date palm ripeus its fruit. The corh tree is common in 
Portugal. 

The olive, orange, aud Spanish chestnut are characteristic of 
the coastlands, and on the sub tropical south coast the 
sugar-cane, the plantain, and other tropical fruits 
flourish. 

The wolf, ibex, wild hoar, deer, and many small ivild animals 
are common. Birds of prey, game birds, and other birds in 
great variety are numerous. In the south wild camels and 
flamingoes suggest the neighbourhood of Africa. 

vm. People. 

Population — 

The population of ^ain i.s about 20 millions, or 100 to the 
square mile ; that of Portugal about 5A millions, or 146 to the 
square mile. 

Population is densest in the coastlands, and on the margins of 
the plateau. 
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Races, Languages, and Religion — 

Tlie inhabitants of the Peninsula represent a great mixture of 
races. The Keltic element predominates, but the influences 
of the Roman, Teutonic, and Moorish (African) invasions, 
especially the last, are plain. 

Both the Spamish and Portuguese languages are descended from 
the Latin, but they contain many words of Arabic origin. 
Place names are often Arabic (e.g. Mulahacen = Mulai 
Hassan). 

In Catalonia and Valencia, on the east coast, the language is akin 
to that of southern France (Provenpal). 

The Basques, at the western end of the Pyrenees, speak a 
language which is unlike any other in Europe, and possibly 
represents the language of the original non-Aryan inhabi- 
tants. 

The people of the Peninsula are almost entirely Roman Catholics. 
They are very superstitious and bigoted. 

The great geographical diversity of the Peninsula partly explains 
the differences in character, manners, and customs seen in 
--different parts of the country. The Castilians of the 
Meseta are proud and lazy ; the Andalusians of the south 
are lively and pleasure-loving ; the Galicians and Asturians 
of the north coast industrious and persevering ; while the 
Catalonians of the east coast are the most busy and enter- 
prising, as are also, in a less degree, the Portuguese. 

The geographical isolation of Spain from the rest of Europe by 
the Pyrenees, and by a sea that washes an inhospitable 
coast with few good harbours, may account for Spanish 
pride and for the backward civilisation of the people 
generally ; while their long struggle with Muhammadan 
invaders may account for their religious intolerance. At 
any rate the Peninsula has fallen behind the rest of Europe, 
and its people, scanty and poverty-stricken considering the 
capacity of the soil, seem to lack, as a whole, the energy 
and enterprise that are essential to progress. 

' IX. Products and Industries. 

Minerals — 

The Iberian Peninsula has been famous from the' earliest 
times for its mineral wealth. Tlie principal minerals, which 
occur chiefly on the margins of the plateau, are copper, iron, 
quicksilver, lead, silver, zinc, and coal. 

The principal coalfields are in the north, and here the iron ore 
is chiefly worked. The copper mines on the Rio Tinto are 
the largest in the world. The quicksilver mines of Almaden 
are famous. 
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Difficulties of communication, and the native want of enterprise, 
have left large stores of Mineral wealth untouched. As it 
is, most of the mines are worked by foieign capital, and 
mucli ore, especially copper ore, is sent to Swansea to be 
smelted. 

Aqricoltdr.vl Products — 

More than half the land is uncultivated, but the soil is natu- 
rally fertile, and where irrigation is practised is extraordinarily 
productive. 

Wbeat, maize, and the millets are the chief food crops. 

Chick-peas and other leguminous ciops, and vegetables of all 
kinds are also groivn for food. The olive, vine, and orange 
are largely cultivated, and, in the north, the apple and 
other fruit trees of central Europe. 

Tlie wide pastures of the Meseta feed large flocks of sheep, once 
famous for their wool (merino). 

In Andalusia horses, and bulls of a fierce breed used in the bull 
fights, are reared. The mules and asses are the best in the 
world, and they are the common beasts of burden. 

Industrics— 

Industries are most developed in Catalonia and on the northern 
coast, near the iron and coal supply. Some machinery is 
made : cotton and other textiles are manufactured ; and 
cork-cutting, the manufacture . of tobacco, Cordorvan 
leather, and esparto grass baskets, cordage, and paper are 
cliaractoristic ' 

Port, a red wine from Portugal, and sherry, a white ivine from 
southern Spain, are famous. 

The sardine and tunny fisheries are very valuable. 

X. Communications. 

Except neai’ the ^ea the rivers of the Peninsula are practically 
useless as waterways. 

Roads and railways have to overcome great engineering 
difficulties in ascending from the coast plains to the high 
' interior. 

Madrid is the railway centre of the country, and is directly 
connected with Cordoba, Seville, and Cadiz, by the valley 
of the Guadalquiver, with Iilsbon, the centre of the Portu- 
guese railway system by the valley of the Tagus, and -with 
Carthogona, Valencia, Barcelona, Santander, and ntiier 
coast towns. No railway crosses the Pyrenees, but lines 
running round both ends of the chain connect the Spanish 
railways with those of France. 
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XI. Commerce. 

Tlie external trade of Spain is small, and is mostly carried on 
in foreign ships, -with France amf the United Kingdom. 

The chief ports are Barcelona and Cadiz. Bilhao, on the north 
coast, exports great quantities of iron-ore, and Huelva, on 
the south coast, is the port of the Rio Tinto copper mines. 

Portugal, ■unth. the fine harbours of Lisbon and Oporto, is 
better sftuated for trade, •which is chiefly carried^ on with the 
United Kingdom and France. 

Exports : Spain chiefly exports wine and minerals ; also 
fruit, olive oil, cork, and sUk. 

Portugal exports 'wines, cork, fish, copper, and fruit. 

Imports : Spain imports cotton, machinery, coal, wood, 
sugar, and fish : Portugal, cereals, cotton, wool, machinery, 
iron, fish, coal, sugar. 

XI 1 . Government and Towns. 

Spain is a limited monarchy with a parliament called the 
Cortes. Portugal is a republic. 

Spain, as the laiger country (194,783 square miles), has a larger 
army and n.ivy than Portugal (34,254 square miles), out 
neither country is strong, cither by land or by sea. These 
areas include the various islands conventional!}' included in 
the two*eountrics. 

Education is jioor. In both countries most of the people are 
illiterate, and higher education is also backivard. 

Towns of Spain — 

Madrid (572,000) is tlic capital and the business centre of the 
country. It is situated on a bare plain, and has an extreme 
and unpleasant clim.ate. In the mountains to the nortli- 

, ^ west is the great palacc-monastciy of the Escorial. 

On the Tagus, south of Madrid, is Toledo, a former capital, and 
once famous for its sword iiladcs. 

Barcelona (560,500), the capital of Catalonia in the north-cast, 
IS the chief port and manufacturing town of Spain. It is 
tlio centre of a busy manufacturing district. The ancient 
port of Tarragona, to the south, has declined in importance. 

Valencia (233,000), situated on tlic richest part of the east coast, 
exports silk and fruit. Alicante, furtlier down the coast, 
once known for its inne, is a rising port. 

Se'ville (155,000), the capital of Andalusia, is an important port 
and manufacturing town on the Guadalquivcr. It has 
beautiful buildings and art treasures, and is notorious for its 
bull fights. 


T.G. 
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Cordoba (65,000), higher up the Guadalquiyer, the chief Moorish 
town of tlio Middle Ages, and formerly famous for its 
leather, has a splendid dathcdral, which Wes' once a mosque. 

Malaga (133,000), on the south coast, exports wine, and fresh 
and dried fruit (raisins).' 

Murcia (1’25,000), the chief town of the dr^’ and hot south-east, 
manufactures silk. To the south is Cartbegena (97,000), 
the chief naval port of Spam. South-west is Lorca (70,000), 
an ancient town. 

Saragossa (106,000), the ancient Caesarea Augusta, is the largest 
town in the Ehro basin. Its cathedral is an object of 
pilgrimage from every part of Spain. The tomi has sus- 
tained some famous sieges, 

Granada (77,000), in the highlands of Andalusia, is famous for 
the Alhambra and other m.agnificent specimens of Moorish 
arehitcoture, 

Cadiz (67,000), near tlie mouth of the Giiadalquiver, was founded 
by the Phoenioians, and is one of the most ancient towns in 
tile world. It exports the famous wine of Jerez (63,000), 
which gives the name sherry to the wine of the district. 

Valladolid (68,000), the capital of Old Castille, and once the 
capital of Spain, is in the centre of the Douro basin. 

Bilbao (93,000), on tlie north coast, is a thriving manufacturing 
town and mineral port. 

Oviedo is the centre of the northern coalfields, and Santander, 
Ferrol, and Corunna are northern ports. Salamanca has a 
university which was famous in the Middle Ages ; and 
Badajos, Talavera, Vittorla, Ciudad Real, and Burgos are 
known in connection with the Peninsular War. 

The Balearic Islands, consisting of fiveislands, of which the largest 
are Majorca and Minorca, are reckoned as a province of 
Spain. Palma 68,000), in Majorca, is the largest town. It 
has some fine buildings, and exports oranges and other fruit. 

The Canary Islands, a group of islands lying off the north-west 
coast of Africa, are also counted as a province of Spain. 
The largest is Tenerife, containing the famous volcanic 
Peak of Tenerife, 12,190 feet. 

Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, and the other Presidios on the 
Morocco coast, are also considered part of Spam. 

The foreign possessions of Spain are now insignificant. A strip 
of West Africa, Fernando Po, and some other islands are all 
that remam. 

Gibraltar, a rocky promontory at the cast of the most southerly 
part of Spain, belongs to the United Kingdom. It is a 
great naval station, and is very strongly fortified. 

Andorra is a small republic in the Pyrenees. 
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ToVTN.S or PORTITGAL — 

listoon (356,000), the capital, is splendidly situated on an expan- 
sion of the Tagus, ^\’llioh forms an admirable harbour. It 
has a considci’ablcti'ade with South America and AVest Afi iea. 

Oporto (168,000), at the mouth of the Douro, is the second town 
and port of the country, with a great wine trade 

No other town has 30,000 inhabitants. Coimbra has the oilly 
university. Setubal, at the head of the Gulf of Setubal, 
the third port, exports sardines, oranges, corks, and wine. 

The Azores, or Western Islands, in the Atlantic far to the west 
of Portugal, and Madeira, the largest island of another 
group lying north of the Canaries, are included in Portugal. 

Funchal, the capital of iladeira, exports a famous ivinc kno^ 
ns Madeira. The climate of the island is particularly mild 
and genial, and very favourable for inv.alids. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are still considerable. The 
most valuable arc Angola, in West Africa, and Portuguese 
East Africa, of which the capital is Lourengo Marques. The 
Cape Verde and some other African islands, part of Guinea, 
1638 square miles in India, Macao in Chinn, and part of 
Timor in the Malay Archipelago, also belong to Portugal. 

. QUEi5TIONS. 

1. Describe the situation of the Iberian Peninsvda. Name -from 
the map the chief openings and projections on each of its.five sides. 

2. What continent does the Peninsula most resemble in its physi- 
cal configuration ? Describe the Mesetn. 

3. Describe the courses of the larger rivers of the Peninsula. Find 
from the map what mountain ranges form the water partings be- 
tween their basins, 

4. litHiat three chief vaincties of climate are found ? Account for 
them. Mention the vegetation characteristic of each climate. 

5. How has the language of Spain boon influenced by the various 
ruling races that have occupied the Peninsula ? How does the popu- 
lation compare with that of the other larger countries of Europe ? 

6. What are the mineral products of the Peninsula? Mention 
some characteristic industries. What are the chief food crops ? 

7. TiTiat special difficulties interfere with free communication with 
foreign countries and within the Peninsula itself ? 

8. . What is the nature of the exports from Spain and Portugal ? 
Why does Portugal import wool, and Spain not? Why do both 
countries import fish ? 

9, What do you know of Madrid,, Lisbon, Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Granada, Tenerife, Seville, Coimbra, Malaga, Saragossa, Oviedo, Sala- 
manca, Badajos, Palma, Bilbao, Funchal, Oporto, Andorra, Ceuta ? 

_ 10. “Africa begins at the Pyrenees.”' Mention geographical facts 
m support of this statement. 
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RUSSIA- 

I. Situation and Size. 

Russia in Europe, whicli occupies the whole of eastern Europe 
from the Arctic Oce.an to the Black Sea, is the western portion 
of the Russian Empire, which extends, witliout any real 
geographical break, over the great plain of northern Eurasia, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is the only part of northern 
Eurasia not included within the Empire. 

Tlie Russian Empire extends more than 170 degrees of longitude 
(representing more than eleven honrs’ difference of time), 
of which European Russia covers nearly sixty degrees. It 
comes furthest west iii Poland, where it reaches long. 17i“ 
E., the longitude of the “ heel ” of Italy\ 

In the north tlie mainland of European Russia reaches lat. 
70“ N., and Novaya Zemlya touches lat. 76“ N., sei'enteen 
degrees from the pole. The most southerlj' point of the 
Crimea is lat. 44° 22' N., the latitude of Genoa. In Asia 
the Empire extends ten degrees further south 

The Russian Empire occupies one-sixth of the land surface of the 
globe, having an area of more than million squaie miles. 
The area of Russia In Europe is almost two million square 
miles, more than that of all other European countries taken 
together. 

n. Boundaries. 

North ; the Arctic Ocean. 

West ; the Baltic Sea, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Roumania. 

South : Roumania, the Black Sea, the Manych Depression, and 
the Caspian Sea. 

East ; those of Europe. 

Tlie boundaries of Russia in Europe on the west and east are 
mostly arbitra,ry lines ; but the Vistula and Pruth in the 
west, and the Kara and the Ural in the east, mark the 
boundary for short distances. 

The north coast extends from the Kara River to the Varanger 
Fiord between Russian Lapland and Norway. West of the 
Kanin Peninsula opens the White Sea, with its three gulfs. 
The Kola Peninsula, between the White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, forms the remainder of north-west Russia. 

The west coast on the Baltic borders in the north the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The Gulf of Finland makes a long indentation, 
running from west to east in the middle of the coast, and 
further south is the Gulf of Riga. 
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The Black Sea coast in the south is indented by the Bay of Odessa 
and tlie Sea of Azov, uith the Crimean Benlnsnla between 
them. Tlie narrow Strait of Kerteh connects the Sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea. 

IV. Relief, 

The relief of Russia is very <11011)16. It is a vast plain, rising 
into a low plateau in central Russia West of the Dnieper the 
laud again rise.s towards the Carpathian.«, and there is another 
tract of higher land w e.st of the middle Volga. Parts of Finland 
and Russian Lapland ai=o ri.se above GOO feet. 

, ■■ The Valdai Hills m the north of the central plateau just 
exceed IlOO feet. 

The Ural Mountains form no real harrier between cast and west. 
They rise alwvc 5000 feet in the north and south, but in tbe 
middle, where the railway crosses them, the range is 
scarcely noticeable. 

The part of Kuropean Russia which forms the north-west sea- 
board of the Caspian I)clongR to the Aralo-Casplan depres- 
sion — the largest area of land below sca-levcl on the globe, 

V, Rivera and Lakes. 

Tlie great rivers of Russia are the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Duna or Western Dvina, Norfcliem Dvina, and Pechora. 

The Volga 02300 milesl rises in the Valdai Plateau, in the 
nortii of central Russia, at a height of mily C05 feet above 
tbe sea It is the largc.ct river of Jiurope, and drains an 
area greater tlian the combined arciis of France, Germany, 
and the British Isles. It enters the Caspian Sea hji a large 
delta. 

The Kama (1170 miles), the largest tributary of the Volga, rises 
in eastern Russia, and brings down mo.st of tbe drainage of 
tbe central and southern Urals. The Oka is another large 
tributary. 

Tlie Don (1153 miles) rises in central Russia, and flows into the 
Sea of Azov. 

The Dnieper tI334 miles) ri«es near the Volga, and flow's to the 
Bay of Odessa, in the Black Sea. 

TJie DUna, or Western Dvina (G2.7 miles), rises on tlie Valdai 
Plateau near the Volga, and flows into the Gulf of Riga, in 
tlie Baltic Sea, 

Tlie Dvina (1,100 miles) n.ues in the north of Russia, and enters 
the White Sea at Ai'changel. 

Tlie Pechora (OSO miles) rises in the Ural Mountains, and enters 
the Arctic Ocean by a delta within the Arctic Circle. 

The Vistula enters Russia from Austria as a navigable fiver, and 
flows across Poland iuto Germany. 
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The Niemen drains western Russia between the basins of the 

' Vistula and DUna. In its lower course in Germany it is 
called the Memel. 

Tlie Dniester drains the extreme south-west. 

The Ural rises in European Russia, but the whole of its lower 
course from below Orenburg to the Caspian is in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Lakes— 

The lake region comprises southern Finland and the adjoining 
parts of Russia around the Gulf of Finland. Finland is 
crowded ivith lakes, most of which communicate with one 
another. Ladoga, partly in Finland and partly in Russia 
proper, is the largest lake in Europe, and the fifth lake of 
the empire. It receives the waters of the Salma, the 
largest Finnish lake. Next to Ladoga, Onega, further 
■ north-west, and Peipus, south of the Gulf of Finland, are 

the largest lakes of European Russia. 

VI. Climate. 

The simplicity of the relief of Russia makes its climate equally 
simple. There are no elevations to prevent the cold winds from 
the Arctic Ocean blowing over the whole of the country. 
Further, lines of highlands running west and east stop the 
warm winds from the tropics from reaching Russia. &nce 
differences of climate'in different parts of the country con’espond 
directly with differences of geographical situation. 

The mean temperature is lower as we go from south to north ; 
also, the atmosphere is drier as we go from west to east, 
and, in consequence, the climate, which is in general of the 
extreme or continental type, is most extreme in the east. 
The rainfall e.xceeds 20 inches in the year in very few 
places ; in some places it is as little as six inches. 

The winters are long and cold and the summers short and hot. 
Snow covers the ^ound for months in winter, and rivers 
and seas'are frozen for longer or shorter periods. The 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov are only frozen occasionally. 

^VII. Plants and Animals. 

The vegetation zones of Russia are those of Europe as a whole, 
\ from the timdra zone of the Arctic seaboard to the southern 
' region of maize and the vine. In the south of the Crimea 
the olive flourishes, and cotton can be grown. Most of 
northern Russia is still covered with dense evergreen 
forest. Middle Russia, the region of deciduous trees, hu“ 
been cleared of forest, and is now mainly agricultural. 
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Fiirtticr Ronth the Black Earth region stretches across the 
country from the Dnjcjier to the Urals, and makes Russia 
one of the great •wheat-producing countries of the woild. 

The Steppes around tlio Cnsjiian Sea are a harreu region, 
covered with grass and flowera for a few short weeks in 
early Bunimor. 

Owing to the increasing severity of the climate from west to 
cast, the lines marking out the rones of vegetation mn from 
norlli-wost fo south-east. Wheat, for cvampic, ^ws much 
further north in rinland than it docs in eastenr Rursia. 

— 

The polar hoar, the seal, and reindeer are found within the Arctic 
Circle, and in the forest region tlic bear, ■wolf, stag, fox, 
hare, are common, as well Jis game birds. 

. Tlic sturgeon is clmiactorislio of the southern rivers, and cod, 
salraon, and trout abound in tlio northern rivers and seas. 

VII 1. People. 

Porni-ATiox — 

Tlu' ^Kjpuluiion of Eiirnpciin Russia is 13:5 millions, nearly 70 
to tlie stiuarc mile ; while the population of the whole empire is 
1C7 millions, or if) to the sfpmio mile. 

The most densely jiopulalcd parts of Russia are Roland, and a 
strip of Ruvsia proper extending across the Black Earth 
region from Moscow to the Unieper. Hero the density of 
population is lOO and upwards to the square mile. 

Rachs .\m) LvxfiUAons— 

The great bulk of tho people arc Russian Slavs; Great Rns-sians, 
Little Russians, amt WliiVc Rus^^ians, speaking dillcrcnt 
dialects. Other .Slavs arc the Poles and Lithuanians in the 
west. 

Tlio Finns arc non-Arj'ans ; so also arc tho Bamoyeds and Lapps 
of the tundnu?, and tlic Tatars and Knlmuks (Mongolians) of 
tho cast and south. Jews are nunicroua in tlic south-west. 
Rkuoions— 

The cstahlishcd religion is the Ortbodox Greek Church. 

The Finns aro mostly Lutheran Protestants, and tho Poles 
Roman CathoUcs. There arc some JIuhammndans, and the 
Samoyeds in the north-cast are heathens. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Mixr.i’.AT.s — 

The most important mining diatriet of Eiirojieaii Rii.ssJa is in 
the cciili-al Urals. 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, and salt arc found. There 
ai'c also coalfields in ccntml and eoutliern Russia. 
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Agricultpeal Products — 

Nine-tenths of the people are agriculturists. 

The chief crops are ‘wneat, rye, flax and hemp, potatoes, • 
'beet-root, and tobacco. Fruit trees are numerous fn the 
south. 

Industries — 

Until lately Russia imported nearly all its manufactured goods, 
but there are now considerable manufacturing industries in 
Poland and the mining districts, and at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 

Most of the manufactures are carried on in the workers’ liomes, 
not in factorie's, as in other parts of Europe , 

The sturgeon fisheries of the Volga and other rivers of southern 
Russia are very valuable, caviare and isinglass being 
prepared from certain parts of the fish. 

X. Communications. 

Russia has fine natural waterways in its rivers. Rising, as 
so many of them do, near one another, it has been easy to connect 
them by canals, and thus provide through waterways from one 
coast to another. 

The roads are bafl, but when snow covers the ground, the 
sledgC is in general use, and communication is easy. 

For its size Russia is not well off for railways. The chief 
railway centre is Moscow, where lines from every part of the 
emjiire converge. 

The Great Siberian Railway begins at Samara, on the Volga, 
and passing through Ufa and over the Urals, enters Siberia 
near the Tobol. 

Its route through Siberia is past Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
and Chita to its termini on the Pacific at Vladivostok and on 
the Pe-chi-li Gulf at Port-Arthiu:. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

' The interna,! trade of Russia is largely carried on at great 
fairs. The one held annually at Nizhniy Novgorod is the 
largest in the world. 

The foreign trade, which is mostly carried on by foreign ships, 
is chiefly with Germany and the United Kingdom. 

The principal ports arc Odessa, St. Petersburg, Riga, and 
Nikolayev. 

Exports ; grain, flax and hemp, wood, oil seeds, dairy 
produce, and eggs. 

Imports : raw cotton, metals, metal goods, and machinery, 
wool, tea, leather and hides, textiles. 
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XII. Government. - 

Tlie Emperor or Tsar of all tlie Eussias is an irresponsible 
autocrat. He is the temporal and spiritual head of all his 
subjects, and the imperial iikases or decrees have the force of 
law. He declares war and makes peace in his own name. 

The Duma is an elected State Council with legislative powers. 
The business of the Empire is transaeted b_y great com- 
mittees, but the miinstcis in charge of all gos’ernment 
departments are responsible to tlie Tsar alone. 

Aumv and Xavv— 

The army is the largest in the world, and the navy is next to 
tliat of Franco. Military senieo is universal and com- 
pulsory. 

Education — 

Elementary’ education is much neglected, and the masses are 
ignorant and superstitious. Higher education is in a better 
state, but the free expression of opinion on political matters 
' is not allowed. There is a strict press censoi’ship of all 
publications, and newspapers may only bo sold to registered 
subscribers. 

Emigration — 

The Russians arc willing emigrants, and of late years there has 
been a large cniigiation, especially of Jews, to the United 
States. There is also a laigc and increasing ciiiigration to 
Siberia. 

XIII. Towns, 

St Petersburg (1,902,000), on the broad and deep Neva, has 
been the capital of Russia since the time of Peter the 
Great. It is a city of wide streets, high and regularly 
built houses, and many, splendid government bnildings and 
palaces ; but the climate is bad, knd the site nnhcaltliy'. 
It IS the educational and literary capital of the empire, 
as well as its second port, and a growing manufacturing 
town. 

Twenty miles west, on an island in tlie Gulf of Finland, is tlie 
strong fortress and naval port of Kronstadt. 

Moscow (1,. 533, 000), the ancient capital in the middle of Russia, 
surrounds the Kremlin, a cluster of palaces, churches, and 
monasteries, whose cpiaint architecture and brightly painted 
domes make it unique in Europe. ^loscow is an important 
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industrial and nmnufaoturing town, and tho centre of the 
Russian book trade. 

Warsaw (872,000), on the VisUiln, tho capital of Poland,’ is an 
industrial centre of grow'ing importance, -and tho meeting 
place of the railways from Western Europe and Russia. 

Odessa (506,000), tho first port of the empire, is a handsome 
town on tlio north-west coast of tho Black Sea. It lias 
mnnj’ foreign merchants. Kherson is a smaller port near 
tho moutli of tlio Dnicjior. 

Lodz (408,000), a long street of houses and factories in Poland, 
has grown rapidly tlirough its cotton industry. 

Elga (3.81,000), on the mouth of the Duna, at the head of the 
Gulf of Riga, has a groat trade with the United Kingdom, 
exporting hemp, flax, grain, tallow, and timber, and im- 
porting British produce. The harbour is frozen for sevcial 
months in tho year. 

Kiev (505,000), tho largest toun of tho Utaraino or ancierlt 
“Border” province, stands in tho centre of the basin of 
tho Dnieper, and is called the “ Holy Town ” fiom its many 
and famous sacred buildings. It 1ms sugar and other 
manufactures. * 

Kharkov (236,000), between tho Dnieper and the Don, is a com- 
mercial and industrial town, with important fairs. 

Vllna (190,000), the ancient capital of Lithuania, with many 
historic buildings, stands on a tributary of tho Nicmen in 
western Russia. 

Saratov (206,000), tho largest town of the loner Volga, is tho 
centre of Gorman industrial colonies. 

• Kazan (188,000), an industrial town near the Volga, above its 
junction until the Kama, -was once a Tartar capital. 

Ekaterinoslav (196,000) is a modern iron and mining centre on 
the lower Dnieper. 

Kostov (121,000), near 'the mouth of the Don, is a port With a 
busy coasting trade. 

Astrakhan (144,000), a former Tartar fortress in the Volga delta, 
still has many Muliamniadaii inhabitants. It is a port for 
tho Volga and the Caspian. 

Tula (137,000), on tho railway between Kharkov and Moscow, 
and near coal mines, makes rifles, cutler^', machinery, and 
all kinds of iron work, especially the samovars for making 
tea which are found in everj' Russian house. 

Kishinev (123,000),- the capital of Bessarabia in the extreme 
south-west of Russia, is a great grain mart. 
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Nlshnly-Noveorod (1(W,000), at tho junction of the Volga and tlio 
Oka, is famous for its fair, at which western goods arc 
exchanged for tliu i)roduco of Siberia, Caucasia, and tho 
evtrcinc east. 

Nikolayov (95,000) is tlie chief naval station on the Black Sea, 

Orenburg (94,000) stands on the right bank of tho Ural, at tho 
edge of the Kirgliiz steppe. 

Sevastopol, in tiic Ciimea, is famous for its siege by tho English 
and Fieneh in IS.U. 

Ponn and Ekaterinburg are mining centres, connected b}’ a rail- 
way uhich ero3‘<es tho Urals Archangel, at tlio mouth of 
tho Northern Dvina, is the jKirt of the \^'hitc Sen, and in 
the summer months, uhen free from ice, exports fiax' and 
iieinp, tinilier, tar, and tallow. - 

Helsingfors (145,000), the capital of Finland, and a port on the 
Gulf of Finland, is a literary and scientific town, with a 
fine library and obscrvatorice. 

Tile rest of the Russian Empire has been described under Asia. 


Qor:STiONS. 

1. Describe the situation and sir-e of Russia in JCuropc (1) tWth 
regntxl to oilier European countries, and (li) with legnrd to the rest 
of the Russian Empire. Give the naltiial lioundai-ics of the 
Empire. 

2. What seas wash the coasts of Russia ? Name from tho map 
tho most marked projeelioiis and indentations. How does Russia 
compare with tlio rest of Europe ns regaids extent of coast lino? 

WJicro is the Russian plain lowest? 'Whei'c does it rise above 
COO feet? WJiat part of tlie Urals is in Europe? 

4. Dc'ienbc the courses of tho great riveis of Russia, arranging 
them according to the seas to ivhicli the^’ flow. IVhete is tho great 
Lake region, and give the jKisilion of the piincipal lakes? 

5, Wlint IS the general clmnactcr of the Russian climate ? How 
is it that it varies so little except in degree of severity? Name 
from west to cast the liigliinncis wJiicli cut off from tho whole of tho 
empire the warm winds from the troju'es. 

C. Duscribe tho vegetation of tho diflerent natural regions of 
■ Russia. 

7. W^liat parts of Russia are most densely populated? Give 
reasons to account for tho greater population of these xiarts of 
the country, Wliat are the principal non-llussran elements of the 
population ? 
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8. Name the mineral and agricultur.il produets of Russia. Wliich 
Is the most fertile part of the eovmtrj'? What fish -is specially 
charaeteristic of the southern rivers, and what pioducls arc ohtained 
from It ? 

9. Wliat thiougli watenvays are provided by canals connecting 
the Dnieper with the Duna, and the Volga w'ith the Neva? 

10. What IS the iinpoitance of Moscow and Waisaw' as lailway 
centres? Dcsonbo the route' taken by the Great Siberian Railway, 
and mention the principal towns through which it passes both in 
Europe and Asia. 

11. What IS the greatest oxpoit from Russia? Mention other 
exports, and the chief imports. 

12 Describe the situation, and state anything noteworthy of the 
following: Lodz, 'J’ula, Kiev, Peim, Nizhniy Novgoiod, Vilna, 
Helsingfors, Astrakhan, Riga, Orenburg, Samara 

13. Describe the three largest towns of the empire. 

14. What time is it at Pctropavlovsk in Kamchatka (about 160“ E.) 
when it is noon in St. Petersburg (about 30“ E.) ? 

f 

EXAMINATION PAPERS ON EUROPE. 

I. 

1. Draw’ a sketch-map of Europe, and mark on it the courses of 
the 'J’agus, Rhone, Weser, Elbe, Po, and Volga ; the Alps, the 
Jill a, and the Carpathians; and the following places: Mai-soilles, 
Eloronce, Oporto, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Prague, Budapest, Odessa, 
Archangel. 

2. Enumerate the oliicf islands of the Mediterranean, describing 
their position as accurately as possible, and stating to what Power 
each belongs. Jleiition the largest torni in each, and anything 
noteworthy about it. 

3. Describe the course of the Rhine, naming the countnes through 
oi betw'ccn wdiich it passes, and, in order fiom source to mouth, its 
chief tributaries, and the principal towns on its banks. 

4. What are the chief industries of Swansea, Covonti}’, Leicester, 
Northampton, and Nottingham? 

Name the chief seats in Great Britain of woollen cloth nianufac-_ 
tiire and of iron-shipbiijlding ; and the ports trading mainly'wnth’ 
the continent of Em ope. 

5. Distinguish betw’cen an Empire, a Kingdom, and a Republic, 
and assign to its proper class each of the countries of Euiope. 
What arc the Great Powers? 
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6. What and where are the D\’ina, the Chechs, the Tyrol, 
Bilhao, the Dogger Bank, St. Etienne, the Kalnmks, the Basques, 
Capri, Meissen, Elsinore, the Alhambra? 

n. 

1. Draw a map of Gre.at Britain, and mark on it (1) the main 
water-partings, (2) the rivers entering the sea between Buchan Ness 
and the Nortli Foreland, (3) the piincipal ports, and (4) the towns 
with more than 2o0,000 inhabitants. 

2. Trace the coui-se of the Danube, naming in order the chief 
ttibutaries, and the principal towns by which it passes. What 
states docs it flow through or between ? 

3. Compare the mountain systems of the Ibeiian and Balkan 
Peninsulas, and their influence upon climate. 

4. Draw a sketch-map of Italy, including Sicilj' and Sardinia. 
Tnrcc by a dotted line the inland frontiers, and show the position of 
!Mount Etna, tlie Riviera, Lake Garda, Capos Passaro and Sparti- 
vento. Trace the coiu’ses of the Tiber and the Arno, and mark 
Brindisi, Milan, Ancona, Palermo, Leghorn, Mantua, Turin, 
Messina, and Venice. 

5. What parts of what countries are important in connection 
with the follomng industries ; silk wea^^ng, cotton spinning, butter 
making, straw plaiting, steel woi-king, fruit drying, and wheat 
growing, -In each case give a reason to explain the connection of 
the particular industry with the particular locality. 

C. What and where are the following : the Vosges, the Schwarz- 
wald, the Auvergne, the 'Sierra Morena, the Valdai Hills, the Eiz 
-Gebirge, the Guadiana, the Ticino, the Don, the Vaidar, the Strait 
of Messina, the Gulf of Riga, the Sound, the Iron Gates, the 
Dobrudscha or Dobruja ? ' 

ni. 

1. Draw a sketch-map of Europe and insert all the capitals ; 
likewise Kharkov, Cracow, Fiume, Kiev, Orenburg, Malaga ; Lakes 
Balaton, Constance, Maggiore, and Ladoga ; the Apennines, the 
Covennes, and the Balkans ; the courses of the Loire, the Dnieper, 
and the Vistula; and the railway route from Calais to Constan- 
tinople. 

2. (1) Name and locate the highest summits in England, Norwaj', 

and Austria, <and give their heights above sea-level. , 

(2) Compare, as regards average density of population, England, 

Italy, France, and Germany, and give some acconnt of 

the condition of.the people in each country. 

(3) Give the chief causes of the differences in climate of Lisbon 

and Moscow. 
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3. Point out the natural advantages of Europe for maritime 
commerce among its own states and with other parts of tlie Vorld. 

4. Wliat arc tlic chief natural products of Denmark, Trance, .and 
Austi la-Hungary ? 

5. Name the five largest states of the Gorman Empire, the 
principal towns and industries of each, and the general charaotor of 
the railwaj' system. 

G. What and where are Polders, the Campagna, Xante, Spithcad, 
the Landes, Cork, the Ukraine, tlio Downs, Varanger Fiord, 
Saloniea, Bergen, Lyons, Antwerp, Peipus, the Crimea? 











AUSTRALASIA. 


I. General Description and Extent. 

Tnis division of tho globe is tlie world of islands which extends 
from the south-east of Asia more than half-waj' across the 
Pacific Ocean. The largest islands arc crowded together be- 
tween Asia and Australia. Further east, in tho South. Seas, 
the tract of ocean enclosed by the tropics and the meridians of 
150'’ E. and 120° W., the islands ai’C smaller, and the archipelagoes 
more scattered, and luially, a belt of the Pacific about 3000 
miles across, with sc-arcely an isl.and, intervenes between the 
eastern limits of Australasia and the western shores of South 
America. The Indian Ocean bounds Australasia ou the west. 

Quite shallow seas separate tho western islands of tho Malay 
Archipelago from one another and from Asia, and equally 
shallow seas separate Australia from Now Guinea. There 
is no doubt that Asia once extended much further south- 
east, and that Australia formerly extended much further 
north. Hence tho name Australasia,^ which suggests tho 
geographical relations of this division of tho ^obo with 
Asia, as well os the name of its largest component, is pre- ' 
ferahio to Oceania, which is sometimes used. 

. Australia is too large to have the usual characters of an 
island, and is colnmonly regarded as a continent — not as 
tho largest island in the world. 

Australasia presents a remarkable variety of natuiul features. 
Its i.sland.s range from some of tbc lai’gest in the world, 
with navigable rivers, and mountains rising higher than Mont 
Blanc, to coral atolls surrounding lagoons less than a mile 
across, and rising only a few feet above the sea In ti’opical 
Malaysia we have islands of nnsurp<assed fertility-, crowded 
with plant and animal life, and dominated by the most tre- 
mendous array of active a'olcanocs in tire world ; while, on some 

1 = Southoni Asia- 
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of the islets of the Pacific both plant and animal life are of 
the scantiest description. 

Australasia, though the actual are^ of its land is only a little 
more than four millions of square miles, or somewhat 
more than that of Europe^ extends over a greater portion 
of the earth’s surface than any other division of the globe. 
Prom Sumatra to the Marquesas Islands is 125 degrees of 
longitude, more than one-third of the earth’s circumference, 
and from Hawaii to New Zealand is 70 degrees of latitude 

II. Divisions. 

Australasia has six divisions. 

1. Malaysia or the Malay Archipelago, which comprises the 
islands immediately south-east of Asia as far as New Guinea. 

2. Melanesia,^ comprising the chain of islands from New 
Guinea to the Fiji Islands. 

3. Australia and Tasmania, 

4. New Zealand. 

5. Polynesia,^ the outer island groups of the Pacific, extend- 
ing from Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands to the Tonga Islands 
and the archipelagoes east of them. 

6. Micronesia,® the archipelagoes to the north .of Melanesia. 

III. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The greater part of Australasia lies between the tropics, and 
the equator passes through the largest islands of Malaysia. 
Only the southem half of Australia and New Zealand are in the 
south temperate zone. Hence the climate is, for the most part 
equable, humid, and hot, — typically oceanic. 

Australia, on the other hand, suffers from want of moisture, 
and the interior is one of the most arid regions in the world, 
with great extremes of heat. 

As regards plants and animals most of Australasia belongs to a 
region of its own. (See Introduction.) The islands nearest 
Asia have a plant and animal life akin to that of south- 
eastern Asia, but further east, on the other side of Wallace’s 
line, both plants and animals become more and more 
Australian. 

, rv. People. 

Population — 

The total population is estimated at about 52 millions. 
Malaysia and some of the smaller archipelagoes are well 
populated, while Australia has not two inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

* The Islands of the Blacks. 2 jjany Islands. 3 Little Islands. 
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Races and Languages — 

Malaysia is the home of the true Malay race, a "branch of the 
Mongolian or Yellow race. 

The Polynesians, who speak languages akin to Malay, were 
formerly "believed to be of the same race, but they are now 
considered to belong to the Caucasian or White family. 

The Papuans of east hlalaysia and New Guinea, the inhabi- 
tants of the other hlelanesian islands, and the Australian 
aborigines, are branches of the Negro or Black race. 

Various other races are represented : the Butch in Malaysia, the 
Spanish in the Philippines, and the Chlnese nearly every- 
where* Australia and New Zealand are mainly inhabited 
by colonists of British descent. / 

All the native languages of Australasia are varieties of one 
great family — the Malayo -Polynesian or Oceanic family. 

Religions — 

Most of the Malays are nominally Muhammadans. Except where 
they have been Christianised, the natives of the rest of 
Australasia are pagans. Cannibalism was formerly pre- 
valent. 

' The curious custom of tabu or tapu, by which persons and 
things are withdrawn from ordinary use, is specially 
characteristic of Australasia. It was often made the means 
of oppression and tyranny. 


MALAYSIA OR THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

I. Situation, Extent, and Divisions. 

This division of Australasia extends from long. 95° E., the 
longitude of the Ii-awadi Delta, to the west coast of N§w 
Guinea. 

It lies on both sides of the equator, which passes through 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas 

The Strait of Malacca and the China Sea separate it from 
Asia. 

The total area is nearly 945,000 square miles, more than half 
that of the Indian Empire. 

. Wallace’s Line, di-awn between the islands of Bali and Lorn- ' 
bok, and east of Borneo and the Philippines, separates the 
islands that were once connected with Asia from those that 
were once connected with Australia. 

2c 


I. a 
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West of Wallace’s Line are — 

1. The Greater Stmda Islands: Sumatra, Java, and Kali, 
the Avestern links of the Sunda chain of islands, and Borneo, 
north of the chain. 

2 The Philippines, north-east of Borneo. 

East of Wallace’s Line — 

3. The Lesser Sunda Islands, continuing the chain of the 
Greater Sunda Islands for 1200 miles, from Lombok to Timor- 
laut. 

4. Celebes, east of Borneo. 

5. The Moluccas or Spice Islands, east of Celebes. 

II. Relief and General Features. 

V 

All the islands are mountainous — so much so that, except in 
Sumati-a and Borneo, there are no navigable rivers 

A line of volcanoes runs from Sumatra lo the end of the 
Sunda chain, and then turns north and passes . through the 
Moluccas and the Philippine.s. Borneo and Celebes, lying 
■within the angle thus formed, are almost free from signs of 
volcanic activity. ' 

In Sumatra, Java, and Lombok, volcanic peaks rise to 12,000 
feet, but Kinabalu (13,700), in Borneo, the highest 

, mountain m the aichipelago, is non-volcanic. 

No other part of the world is the seat of sucli -violent volcanic 
action, and disastrous eruptions are frequent. 

The most disastrous eruption of modem times took place in 
1884, when Krakatao, a volcano on an island in the Sunda 
Strait, blew away a great part of the island, and produced 
effects that were felt all over the world. 

III. CHmate, Plants, and Animals. 

Tlie climate is hot and moists and along the equator there are 
no Avell-defined seasons Further north and south the wet and dry 
seasons are clearly marked, and the northern Philippines, which 
are furthest away from the equator, are subject to violent 
typhoons ' 

Most of the islands are clothed with luxuriant vegetation, 
but in the Lesser Sunda Islands, ■which are influenced by tlieir 
nearness to Australia, the climate is drier, vegetation is scanty, 
and some of the islands arc barren. 

The forests v’cst of Wallace’s Line resemble those of south-east 
Asia, and arc inhabited by the tiger, the elephant, tlio 
rhinoceros, the -wild ox, the orang-utan and other monkeys. 
East of Wallace’s Line tlie larger Avild animals are not 
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fotiiul. Cockatoos, bkdE of Paradiee, and casEOwaries take 
the place of Asiatic birtJ'!, and the eucalyptus, casuariiia, 
and other Australian trec-.s are found, 

TV. People. 

Poi*ri,ATio:r — 

The pO]>ulatioii is nearly 48 mill ions, about 50 to the pfjuare mile. 

.Java, noth over 500 inhabitants to the square mile, is by far the 
most densely populated island of the archipelago, Iraving 
almost the same area and the same density of population as 
England- 

RaCES A>T> RKLIr,IO^S — 

The Malaya form the hulk of the ^pulation, hut give place to 
Melanesians in the eastern islands. The dividing line 
between the two races is, however, furtlier east than 
Mallaces Line. Europeans, chieflj' Dutch, number less 
than 100,000 ; and there are about half a million Chinese, 
The Malays, who arc mostly Muhammadans, are a short 
race, with a brown complexion, .<itraight hair, and scanty 
beard. Tlicy arc indolent and reserved in manner, bat 
fond of gambling, cruel, and revengeful- The archipelago 
was fonnerl}' notorious for piracy. 

V. Products. 

Malaysia is famous for spices, especially nutmegs, cloves, 
and pe^er. Sago, gutta-perclm, Manilla hemp, edible birds’ 
nests, and trepang,* or beebe-de-mer for the Chinese market, 
are chai'icteristic products. 

Very laige epuan titles of sugar, coffee, tea, rice, and tobacco 
are produced. 

The archipelago is fairly rich in minCTals. Coal is found m 
Sumatra, the Philippine?, and, in large quantities, in Borneo. 
Gold, silver, and diamonds ; Iron, lead, copper, atid quick- 
silver are also found. Banka and Billiton, small islands oft 
Sumatra, have very productive tin mine.s. 

The principal foreign trade is with the Netherlands and the 
Llnitcd Kingdom. There is a local trade in native manu- 
factures, especially sarongs (dhoties), and krises (M.akiy 
daggers). 

VI, Islands and Tovms. ; 

Three quarteio of Malaysia belongs to the Dutch, and, together 
with Dutch N^w Guinea, forms the rich dependency of Netber- 
lauds-India, or tiie Dutch East Indies. 

1 Trepang, or bcche-de-mer, a sea-slug, or as it is called from its shape, 
the sea cucumber, is highly valued as a delicacy in China. 
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The Dutch possessions include the wliole of the Greater Sunda 
Islands, with the exception of Brifcisii Borneo the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, with the exception of Portuguese Timor ; Celebes, and 
the Moluccas. The Philippine.s, formerly .Spanish, now belong 
to the United States. 

1. The Greater Sunda Islands; 

Sumatra, the most westerly island of IMalaysia, and the 
second in si/.o, is half as large again as the United Kingdom. 
Its northern extremity is not far from the Nicobai's, and it 
stretches south-east for a thousand miles to the Sunda Strait, 
which separates it from Java. For more than half its length 
the iMalacai Strait separates it from the Mahay Peninsula. 

A mountain range with active volcanoes runs along the south- 
west coast, leaving an alluvial plain in the cast with 
navigable rivers, Tlie island is covered ^vith dense forest, 
gutta-percha trees being very numerous. 

The most valuable products are black pepper, tobacco, coffee, 
and various forest products, such as gutta-percha, camphor, 
and gum-bonzoln. Gold and coal arc found. 

Tliocbief towns arc Kota-raja, the capital of Achln, in the north, 
Dell, a tobacco poit, on the oast coast, Padang, on the 
west coast, and Palembang, the greatest trade-mart, in the 
south-east. Benkulon, formerly British, is a decaying place. 

Until lately the Dutch were continually at war with tho 
Achiuc^c. 

Java, the most fertile, populous, .and tlirinng island of the 
archiiielago, is about the .size of England. It extends for about 
600 miles from Sunda Strait to Bali. 

It is entirely inountaiuous, and contains more active volcanoes 
than any equal area in the world. 

The staple products of the island are eugar, coffee, and rice. 

Only Brazil exports more coffee, and only Cuba more sugar. 
Other valuable exports are tobacco, cinchona, indigo, and 
tea. 

Javacontains manj' interesting Hindu remains, and the Javanese 
have some Hindu blood in them. 

Towns — , 

Ba'tavia {].S9,000), tho capital and business centre of Nether- 
lands-India, is situated on the north coast near tho Strait 
of Sunda. A fine artificial h.arbour has been constructed a 
few miles totiio east, and railways cohnect the capital ndth 
other parts of the island. Buitenzorg, a bill station near 
Batavia, is tho usual residence of the Governor-General, 
and has the finest botanic garden in tho world. 
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Suratorta (118,000) is the resitlencc of the nomjnal Emperor of 
Jav.i. 

Surabaya (150,000), opjrosite Madura island, is an important 
commercial town. 

Bali, mountainous and volcanic, is separated from the east 
end of Ja\a hya shallow and narrow strait. 

Borneo, the largest island of Malaysia, and the third island 
of the world, is sepai-ated from Java by the Java Sea, from 
Celebes by the Macassar Stniit, and from the Philippines by 
the Sulu Sea. 

It is mountainous, containing the highest peak in Malaysia, but 
not volcanic. 

The north and north-west of the island are British, comprising 
British North Borneo, the native st.ate of Brunei, and 
Sarawak, nded iij- an English Raja. The small island of 
Labuan is also British. The rest of Borneo is Dutch. 

Borneo is rich in coal, gold, and diamonds. 

Sago, edible birds’ nests, and dammar, a resin used for nmking 
varnish, are tj’pical exports. The otlier products arc much 
the same as those of Sumatra. 

The interior Is little kno\vn. The Dyaks, who form the bulk of 
the population, arc head-hunters. Chinese are numerous 
on the coasts. 

2. Tlie Philippines are an arclupelago of more than a 
thousand Islands, most of them very inugular in shape, with 
a total area nearly equal to that of the United Kingdom. 

The Sulu Islands and Palawan, enclosing between them the 
Snln Sea, connect the Philippines mth Borneo, and the 
Celebes Sea separates them from Celebes, Formosa lies 
to the north of the arcliipelago. 

The islands are verj- volcanic and subject to disastrous 
eruptions. They also lie in the track of typlioons. 

The chief products arc hemp, sugar, coffee, copra, tobacco leaf, 
cigars, indigo. Gold and coal are found. 

The largest islands are Luzon, in the north, and Mindanao, in 
the south. 

-Manila (234,000), in Luzon, noted for cheroots, is the capital. 
It has a fortified out-port, CavitA 

3. The Lesser Sunda Islands. 

Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, and Ombay, which continue 
the main Sunda chain, are comparatively small islands. The 
Ombay Passage, notorious for its currents, separates Ombay 
from' Timor, the largest island of the group, tlie eastern half of 
which belongs to Portugal. Further east and out of the chain 
are the Tenimber Islands or Timor-laut group. 
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Lombolc Peak, a volcano rising above 12,000 feet, is a well- 
known landmark. 

These islands are without the luxuriant vegetation of the rest 
of the Malay Archipelago, and in appearance, and in their 
animal and vegetable life, are largely Australian. 

4. Celebes, separated from the Lesser Sunclas the Flores 
Sea, and lying east of Borneo, west of the Moluccas, and south 
of the Philippines, is remarkable for its extraordinary shape. ' 

It consists of four mountainous peninsulas radiating from , a ' 
central mountain mass It is the fourth island of the 
archipelago in size, and the interior is little known. The 
vegetation is rich, and the animal life highly peculiar, 
owing, probably, to the fact, indicated by the deep seas 
which surround it, that it was one of the earliest-formed 
islands of the archipelago. , i 

Macassar, in the southern peninsula, is the busiest trade mart 
in Malaysia, collecting and exporting coffee, trepang, ■ 
tortoiseshell, copal (for varnish), and nuttnegs. 

5 The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, famous for cloves, nut- 
megs, and cardamoms, as well as for brilliant butterflies and 
birds of Paradise, lie between Celebes and the western pro- 
montoiy of New (Guinea, 

Halmahera or GUolo, in shape like Celebes on a smaller scale, 
Bora, and Ceram are the largest islands. The small 
Amboyna and Banda groups, south of Ceram, formerly had 
induopolies of the clove and nutmeg culture. 

Temate, on a small island west of Halmahera, is famous for its 
magnificent harbour. Amboyna is the capital of the 
Moluccas. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the situation of tlie Malay Archipelago, and the 
various island groups that compose it. 

2 Name, from the map, and describe the positions of the best- 
known straits and seas of the archipelago. What sea lies between, 
tlie Lesser Sunda Islands and the northern coast of Australia ? 

3. What is the general nature of the relief of the Malaysian 
islands ? Draw a sketch-map showing the volcanic system. 

4. What differences of plant and animal life are found east and 
west of Wallace’s Line ? What races of mankind are found ? 

5. Mention the characteristic products of the archipelago, and the 
principal imports. With what countries is trade chiefly carried on ? 

6. Describe Sumatra, J ava, Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippines. 

7. What 'do you know of Krakatao, bSche-de-mer, Amboyna, 
sarongs, Kinabalu, Brunei, Achin, Benkulen, Batavia, Macassar, 
Bali, the Dyaks, Cavitd, Timor-laut, Ombay, Banda, Palawan, 
Manila, Temate, Deli, Surabaya? 







IVIETANESIA. 

I. Situation and Extent. 

Melanesia is entirely conipnscfl between the equator and the 
southern tropic. It con.sists of the great island of New Guinea, 
the curve of archipelagoes ea.st of it and Austi-alia, and the Fiji 
Islands. 

The Bismarck Archipelago lies nearest Ne\y Guinea ; then come 
the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz Islands, the New 
Hehrides, and, just north of the tropic of Capricorn, New 
Caledonia. The Fiji Islands lie outside the curve, cast of 
the New Hebrides. 

The total area of Melanesia is abm^t 340,000 square rniles, New 
Guinea, next to Greenland the laigest island in the world, 
being about .300,000 square miles. New Pomerania and 
New Mecklenburg, in the Bismarck Archij)clago, and New 
Caledonia, arc the largest of the remaining islands. 

New Guinea, and the volcanic islands of the archipelagoes are 
mountalnouB, and covered with dense tropical forest. The 
low coial islands have less vegetation. 

II. Climate and Products. 

Tlie climate is hot and moist. Being south of the equator the 
rain}’ season is the period of the north-west monsoon, which 
blows fioni November to April. But rain falls at all times of 
the year. 

The forests contain many ■vahiable timber trees, such as ebony, 
cedar, and sandal-wood, and the shores are fringed with 
coco-nut palms. The plantain, bread ftnit, sago palm, 
sugar cane, and nutmeg flourish. 

There arc rio large wild animals, and animal life generally is of 
the Australian type. 

B6cbe-de-mer, tortoise-shell, and pearl shell are found on the 
coasts, and gold is found in New Guinea and in some of the 
other islands. 

III. People. 

The population is estimated at about a 'million, but the 
natives of the archipelagoes are decrea.sing in numbei’s. 

The Melanesians arc a frizzly -haired, black race of the negro 
family. _ The Papuan of Guinea and eastern 

Malaysia difler m various w.'tys from the Melanesians of 
the islands further cast, and the Fiji Islanders, who 
are physically the finest people, are sometimes regarded 
os Polynesians, 
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. IV. Islands and Settlements. 

Hew Guinea is divided among three powers : the Netherlands, 
Germany, and tlie United Kingdom. The whole of the western 
half is included in Netherlands-India ; the northern portion of 
the eastern half belongs to Germany ; and the southern portion 
of the eastern half to the United Kingdom. 

The interior is very little known, but a backbone of mountains 
is believed to run from one end of the island to the other, 
sections of w’hich are known as the Owen Stanley Kange 
(13,000 feet) in British New Guinea, the Bismarck Range 
(15,000 to 20,000 feet) in German New' Guinea, and the 
Charles Bonis Mountains (16,000 feet) in Dutch New 
Guinea. 

The largest river is the Fly, which has most of its course in 
British territory, and is narigable nearly to the British- 
German boundary. 

Indlaruhher trees and sago palms abound. Trepang, copra, 
pearl-shell, gold, pearls, and sandal-wood are exported. 

Magnificent birds of Paradise inhabit the forests, also casso- 
waries, cockatoos, and pigeons 

Port Moresby, on the east of the Gnlf of Papua, is the chief 
British settlement. It has regular steaiher communication' ^ 
with Australia. 

Tile Bismarck Archipelago and'BougainviUe of tlie Solomon 
group belong to Germany; the remaining islands of the Solomon 
group are British. 

The islands arc covered with dense forest, and the natives are 
still mostly savages and cannibals. Bougainville, the 
largest of the Solomon Islands, rises to 10,000 feet. 

The Santa Cruz, or Queen Charlotte Islands, a small group, are 
British 

The New Hehrides, a great recniiting ground for hanaljxn, or 
South Sea Island coolies, are independent. They are very 
fertile and mountainous, and have active volcanoes. 

New Caledonia belongs to France, and is used as a penal 
settlement. Noumea is the capital. 

The Fiji Islands are a British colony. The largest islands 
are Viti Levu (about as large as Jamaica), and Vanua Levu. 
They are volcanic and surrounded by coral reefs. 

The natives, a fine race, are mostly Christians, and there are a 
number of European settlers. Coolies from India work in 
the sugar plantations. 

Sugar and copra are the chief exports. The capital is Suva, on 
Viti Le\'u. 
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Qdestioss. 

1. Describe the situation of the chief nrcihpolagocs^ and islands 

that, compose Melanesia. Draw a sketch map showing to what 
European powers thej' belong. ^ _ 

2. What are the chief products of New Guinea? hat are its 

inhabitants called, and uhat arc they like? Mention the principal 
features of its relief. ‘ 

3. What do you know of Port Moresby, the Ely, Suva, 
Bougainville, Noumea, trepang, Viti Levu, copra, kanakas, New 
Pomerania ? 


AUSTRALIA. 

I. Situation and Size. 

Acstralia is the gicate.st huid-inass in the hemisphere of water 
of which New Zealand occupies the centre. ^Yitll an area of 
2,974.581 square miles, it is large enough to have in the 
interior a climate of the cxtiemc or continental type, and it 
is often regarded as the fifth and smallest continent. 

It lies wholly in the southeni hemisphere, the northern pai't 
Tieing within the tropics. It is comprised between the pai'allels 
of lO’ and 40° south, its attendant island Tasmania alone being 
south of lat. 40°. 

It is separated from Eastern Malaysia and New Gnincn on the 
north by the shallow Arafura Boa, Torres Strait, and the 
Coral Sea. 

On the cast more than 8,000 miles of the Pacific separate it 
from South America ; on the west, more than 4,000 miles 
of the Indian Ocean separate it from Africa. New Zealand 
' lies about 1,200 miles to the south-east, and on the south 
there is nothing but the Antarctic continent between it and 
the South Pole. 

Its greatest length, about 2,400 miles, is from Aveat to east, a 
little south of the tropic. Its greatest breadth is abojit 
2,000 miles. 

The Bass Strait separ.atcs it from the heart-shaped island of 
Tasmania, 20,215 square miles, which lies oiT the south- 
eastern promontory. 

II. Coasts. 

The coast line is, on the u’hble, regular. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria, between Arnhem' Land and the Capo 
York Peninsula, is a deep inlet on the northern coast. On 
the south coast the Great Australian Bight, with Gulfs 
Sponcer and St. Vincent to the oast of Capo Catastrophe, 
""I tho most marked indentations. -• 
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The Great Barrier Reef runs along the north-eastern coast for 
about a thousand miles at an average distance from it of 
thirty miles, and forms a smooth-water cliannel of great 
value for navigation. 

West of the Great Australian Bight the south coast is lined for 
700 miles by cliffs above 500 feet high, and for more than a 
thousand miles not a stream reaches the sea. 

Small inlets are numerous on the east and south-east coasts, 
many of which form excellent harbours. 

III. EeHef. 

The whole of the interior, northwards from- the Great 
Australian Bight, belongs to as^'stem of inland drainage which 
usuall)' terminates in shallow salt lakes. 

Plateaux, downs, and mountain ranges enclosing this region 
foim the waterpartings between it and the coastal districts 
draining to the sea. 

A line drawn from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Spencer Gulf 
divides Australia into an eastern and a western portion. 
The latter includes nearly the whole of the area draining 
inland, and the greater part of it is desert, and has an 
average elevation of over 1,000 ffet. 

The eastern portion is much less unifonn in elevation, and 
contains the most fertile and best watered parts of Australia. 

Mountains — 

The principal range is the Great Divide, which runs near the 
Pacific coast from Cape York to Bass Strait. ' 

As its"hnme implies the Great Divide is the main waterparting 
of the continent. It divides the drainage flowing inland 
from that which flows directly to the Pacific. The drainage, 
flowing inland fiom the southern half of the range ulti- 
mately finds its way to the sea by the River Murray. 

Distinctive names are given to different sections of the Great 
Divide. In the south, in Victoria, the main range is called 
the Australian Alps, which rise, in Mount Eosciusco, just 
inside the borders of New South Wales, to 7,300 feet, the 
highest point in Australia. Further north, west of Sydney, 
aie the Blue Mountains, succeeded by the laverpool and New 
England Ranges 

Similar dividing ranges, though of no great height, and less 
continuous, run near the western coast, and separate the 
inland drainage from that which flows to the Indian Ocean. 

In South Australia, on the east of St Vincent Gulf, ranges run 
pnrth which rise to near 3,000 fe^t, and are continued by the 
Tllnders Range towards l,ake Eyre. These higlilands 
bound the basin of the Murray on the west. 
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In tte heart of the interior there are little known ranges rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

There are no active volcanoes, hnt extinct cones are very 
numerous in the district north and west of Melbourne. ^ 

Tasmania has a central plateau, surrounded by mountains rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The River Murray (1,100 miles) is the only river comj^arable 
with the great rivers of other parts of the world. It rises on 
the western slopes of the Australian Alps, whose snows melting 
in summer keep the river more constant in volume than are 
most rivers of the country. The Murrumhidgee and the 
Lachlan rise further north, and join the Murray after uniting 
their streams. The Darling, the largest tributary of the 
Murray, and larger than the Murray itself, brings down to it 
the drainage of the Great Divide from as far north as the 
Darling Downs. 

'The Murray is navigable by small steamers as far as Albuiy, on 
the borders of Victoria and New South Wales, and the 
Darling is navigable, except in the dry season, to a still 
greater distance from the sea. The Murray enters the sea 
through a lagoon — Lake Alexandrina — east of St. Vincent 
Gulf. 

The other rivers of Australia are much smaller, and are subject 
to great variations of volume, many becoming in summer a 
mere string of pools. 

Those flowing to the Pacific from the Great Divide are short, 
but have plenty of water, and are subject to heavy floods 
after rain. 

Some considerable rivers flow to the north coast. The largest is 
the Flinders, flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

The Fitzroy and Ashburton rivers flow to the north-west coast, 
and on the west coast are the Gascoyne and Swan rivers. 

Lakes — 

The largest lakes are Lakes Eyre, Torrens, and Gairdner in the 
south-central interior, and Amadeus in the heart of the 
continent. They are shallow and salt, and the amount of 
water in them varies greatly. At times they arc only salt- 
crusted mud. 

V. Cliinate. 

Generally speaking the climate of Australia is hot and dry, 
but healthy. The death rate is smaller than in England. The 
heat of summer is greater than corresponds with the latitude 
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and in the desert interior it is extreme. The cold in -winter is 
in few places severe, and in the coast districts frost is rare. 

The relief of Australia has an unfavourable influence upon the 
rainfall, and the country is subject to great droughts 
followed by disastrous floods. The south-east trade winds 
blow from the Pacific for most of the year, and the Great 
Divide arrests and condenses the rain-bearing clouds. Con- 
sequently the rainfall rapidly diminishes as we go inland, 
and over the greater part of the interior it is less than ten 
inches. 

The north coast is in the monsoon region, and has a regular 
rainy season during the north-west monsoon, which blows 
from November to April. 

The rainfall is very unequally distributed, and it only exceeds 
60 inches in parts of the Great Divide, and in the tract west 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

VI. Plants and Animals, 

Plants — 

The vegetation of the Australian bush, i.e. the country in its 
natural state of jungle, is quite unlike that of other parts of the 
world. The woodlands are sombre, with little variety of tint, 
and the trees cast little shade, because, being adapted to a 
climate of great heat and great dryness, the leaves are arranged 
to expose as little surface as possible to the rays of the sun. 

The gum tree or eucalyptus is found in many varieties, some of 
which attain to great size, and rise to upwards of 300 feet. 

The casuarina, yellow-flowered “ wattles ” of many kinds, the 
grass-tree, and others are characteristic. 

Many grasses of great value for pasture clothe the ground in the 
coast districts and in parts of the interior, but large tracts 
in the drier and less fertile parts are covered with scrub, 
one of the commonest being the Mallee scrub — a dwarf 
eucalyptus. 

The deserts of the interior produce little but the dreaded 
prickly spiniflex or porcupine grass, which seriously mjures 
the feet of animals, and is uneatable even by the camel. 
Animals — 

The animals of Australia are as peculiar as its plants. The most 
characteristic are the kangaroos, opossums and flying 
squirrels, wombats, the duck-billed egg-laying platypus, 
and the echidna or spiny ant-eater. The birds include 
some of the most curious and beautiful of their kind. The 
most remarkable are the lyre-bird, the emu and cassowary 
(ostrich tribe), the laughing jackass, the black swan, the 
bower bird, and cockatoo. 
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Since tlic British coloniKation of Australia many European 
animals Jiavc been introtlnced. There arc now ^reat 
numlicrs of horses, cattle, and sheep of the best kinds. 
Rabbits have jncrease<l till they have Ixjcomc a pest. 
Camels have’ also been introduced from India, and arc 
largely used as bc.asts of burden in tlie drier parts, 

VII. People. 

Tlie population of An.stmlia, a little over 4^ millions, or le.ss 
tlian two to the square mile, is mostly congregated in the settled 
districts round the coast-s. The bulk of the population is of 
British descent, and Protestant by i-eligion. 

Tiic aborigines, of Mhom less than 100,000 now remain, arc 
'savages of a low Uqu:, who live from hand to moutli on tlic 
proflucts of the bush, and hunting. The alwrigincs of 
Tasmania arc extinct. 

YIIl. Products and Industries. 

jMisKnAi.s — 

Tlie mineral wealth of Australia is very great. Gold has 
been obtained in cnormou.s quantities, and is no longer the most 
valuable product of the country. 

Other mineral proclucts arc copper, tin, Bilver, and coal. Iron 
ore is al>und.ant, hut hitherto has been little worked. 

Asnr.vn amd Veoktabu: Products — 

The plants and animals introduced into Australia h}’ tlie 
colonists are the chief source of the jiroducts that are of com- 
mercial value. Sheep rearing, on tlic great gi-n.ssy tracts known 
a.s sheep-runs, and horao and cattle breeding are the piincipal 
occupations of the squatters, that is, the colonists of the 
interior or bush. Au.stralian wool (merino) is of the very 
highest quality, and is now tlio most valuable single product of 
the country. Au.etrali.an horses or walers arc veil known in 
India, and the carcas,sos of sheep and cattle are largely sent to 
England as frozen meat. 

Agriculture ha.s developed vciy rapidly during the last ten 
years and a good deal of wheat is now grown in the soutli, 
and sugar-cane in the tropical north. European fruits 
do oxeellently, and fruit-canning is a growing indiistrr*. 
-Australian ■wines of goo<l quality and growing reputation 
arc lioing made. 

Tlic great drawljaok to agriculture is the want of a stcadv water 
supply, but irrig.ation works arc being constnictcff -where 
practicable,. and many Artesian ■wells have been sunk -with 
sncccssful results. 
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The manufacturing industries of Australia have hitherto been on 
a small scale, and most manufactured goods are still im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. ' 

IX. Communications. 

Anstr.alia is poorly off for waterways. Most of tlie rivers are 
only navigable a little way inland, and a great many dry up in 
times of drought. The hlurray and its tributaries form an 
important navigable sj’^stem, but access to it from the sea is cut 
off by a shallow lagoon. 

The railway system is fairly complete in the settled districts 
of the south-east, and lines connect the colonial capitals Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sj’dney, and Brisbane. A transcontinental line 
between Adelaide and Port Darwin, on the Indian Ocean, to 
follow the route of the transcontinental . telegraph, is partly 
made. 

The' otlier lines of Australia are lines connecting the various 
settlements on the coast with places in the interior. 

There is a busy steamer coasting trade, and legular lines 
connect Australia \vith New Zealand, India, and the United 
Kingdom. 

■ X. Trade and Commerce. 

The great bulk of the trade is with the United Kingdom. 
The chief commercial ports are Sydney, Melbourne, and Bris- 
■" bane, and Adelaide. 

Wool and gold, are by far the most important exports. Others 
are nutter, frozen meat, tallow, leather and shins, sugar, 
and copper. The imports are chiefly textiles, and apparel, 

' metals, metal goods, and machinery. 

XL Government. 

The six Australian colonies all have responsible' government, 
that is, each colony appoints its own public officers, only the 
Governor being appointed by the Crown. 

All the colonies are now confederated into the Coimnon- 
wealtli of Australia under a Governor-General, with a parlia- 
ment of two houses. The site of the new federal capital is to be 
at Canberra in New South Wales. 

Tlie protection of Australia from outside attack devolves upon 
tile Imperial Government, and Sydncj' is the lieadquai ters 
of the British fleet in Australasia. 

The land forces are composed of mihtia and volunteers, but 
military training is now coinimisory, and a citizen army io 
being gradually brought into existence. 
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Education is -well cared for, primary education being com- 
pulsory. There are imiycrsities at Sydney, Melbourne, 
•Adelaide, and Brisbane. 

Tlie material condition of the people is very good. Wages are 
liigli; food is cheap; and the hours of work are short. 

There is still a certain amount of immigration into Australia 
from the United Kingdom. The immigration of Chinese 
has been checked by a heavy poll-tax. 


XII.. Political Subdivisions and Towns. 
QUEENSLAND. 

r (Area, 670,500 square miles : Population, 622,000.) 

This colony comprises the whole north-east of Australia, 
togetlier with the adjacent islands in the Pacific and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

Its surface is much diversified by the branches and spurs of 
the Great Divide, and its climate, although the northern half is 
within the tropics, is more equ&ble than in other parts of 
Australia. There are many grassy highlands, and the Darling 
Downs in the south-east, about 2000 feet high, are the richest 
pastoral district in the colony. 

The vegetable products of Queensland are very varied. Sugar- 
cane is largely grown ; also maize, rice, and wheat. 

Tobacco, cotton, plantains, oranges, pineapples, and other 
tropical and sub-tiopical fruits, as well as European fruits, 
flourish. 

There are pearl-shell, trepang, oyster, and turtle fisheries along 
the coast. 

Gold is mined, chiefly round Cbai-ters Towers ; silver, copper, 
tin, and coal are also worked. 

The leading exports, in order of value, are wool, gold, sugar, 

- frozen meat, live stock, hides and s kins , preserved and 
salted meat, tallow, and pearl-shell. 

Towns — 

Brisbane (144,000), the capital and principal seaport of the 
colony, is situated on the Brisbane liver about 25 miles 
from the sea-at ^Moreton Bay. The town sta,nds low, and 
is subject to floods, but it has fine public buildings. It is 
about 500 miles north of Sydney, with wliioli it; is connected 
by rail. 

Rockhampton (21,000), on the Pitzroy Bivei’, ju^t inside the 
tropics, exports wool, and gold. Meat preserving is a 
thriving industry. 
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TowuBVlUe is tlio eliief port of nortlioni Queensland, and is 
connected b}’ rail with {the rioli gold-fields near Charters 
Towers (17,000), the most northerly inland toiv’n. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(Area, 310,372 square miles. Population, 1,075,000.') 

This is the oldest of the Australian eolonies. It occupies tho 
eastern Seaboard south of Queensland and north of Victoria, and 
the broad platcau.x and plains behind the Great Divide. 

Lord Howe Island, north-east of Sydney, and NorfoUc Island, 
further out in the Pacific, are dependencies of New South 
Wales. 

The Munay forms the greater part of the southern boundary, 
and the treeless plains lying north of it, kno\m a-s the Eiverina, 
are noted for their wool, which is now the most valuable pro- 
duct of the colpny. 

The coastal districts are fertile, and well-watered for Aus- 
tralia 

Coal is abundant and is' largely worked. Gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and iron are also found. 

The principal exports arc wool, gold, coal, hides and skinB, 
preserved and frozen meat, copper, tallow, and leather. 
Tow^s— 

Sydney (036,000), the capital and the oldest city in Australia, 
stands on the magnificent' land-locked liarbour of Port 
Jackson. ' It is the terminus of the steamship lines con- 
necting Australia with Europe, with New Zealand, and the 
Pacific islands, and is the centre of a busy coasting trade. 

It is connected with the other Colonial capitals and with the 
interior by a line which zig-zags up the ghats of the Blue 
Mountains, and terminates inland at Bourke, the limit of 
rainy season naiigation on the upper Darling, 500 miles 
from Sydney, and at Albury, the frontier ton n on the 
Murray, whence a line of different gauge proceeds through 
Victoria to Melbourne. Sydney is a handsome city with 
fine public buildings, and many atti active suburbs oh the 
shores of the "harbour. 

Newcastle (55,000), north of Sydney, is the greatest coal-mining 
centre and coal poi t in Australia. ' 

Broken pill (31,000), 800 miles from Sydney, near tho borders of 
South Australia, is tho largest town of famous silver 
mining district. ; , 
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Paramatta (12,0(Ky, at the head of Port .Tnckson) famourf for its 
oranges and other fruit, is tlic residoneo of many Sydney 
merchants. 

Goulbum (10,000), is an inland trading centre soutli-wcst of 
.Sydney. _ . 

Maitland (11,000), on the river above Neu'castlc,.is a thriving 
agricultural town with manufactures. 

No other town has 10,000 inhabitants. 

Bathurst, west of Sydney, is the centre of a wheat-growing and 
gold-mining district on the plateau. 

Denillciuin, the chief town of the Riverina, is directly connected 
by rail with Melbourne, and most of the u’ool of the 
district is exported that way. 

VIOTOEIA. 

(Area, 87,884 square inile.s. Population, 1,362,000.) 
Victoria occupies the south-eastern comer of Australia, south 
of the River Murray. It is the smallest hut the most densely 
populated of the Auatr.ilian colonies, and has the most temperate 
climate. Fiom its beauty and fertility it was originally called 
Australia Felix. 

Ttie southern portion of the Great Divide traverses the colony 
from east to west, the eastern portion, which rises to 6000 feet, 
being known as the Australian Alps. 

Qlppsloud, the district south of the Alps, is Tcmarhahly fertile, 
woll-watercd, and well-wooded, and is rich in minerals, 
including coal. The eucalyptus here grows to a gigantic si/.e, 
and the rich gr.isscs feed great numbers of horses and cattle. 

Other parts of the colony are equally suited to sheep, and 
Victorian wool is tho finest in the ■world, and is at present 
the most valuable product of the colony. 

Agriculture has made great progress, and much “malice” scrub 
cmfntry has been made productive by irrigation works. 
Wheat and the "vino are largely cultivated in tho basin of 
the Murray, and tobacco, oranges, figs, and other fruits do 
well. Butter-mailing is an important industry. 

The leading exports are wool, gold, butter, leather, horses and 
cattle, ■wheat, tallo'W, and Bugax, 

Towns — 

Molboume (600,000) is. the capital and chief port of the colony, 
and the largest city of Australasia. Is is picturesquely 
situated on the Yarra, Yarra River at tho head of Port 
Philip. As a capital it compares favourably with those in 
- other parts of tho world, its buildings, public and otherwise, 
being very handsome. It is the scat of a university. 

1 . 0 . 2d 
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Mulbounio i*i tlu' ot-ntio of tho Victormn raihvny syfitoni, vliifTli 
la till' moat compli'fo in Aiistnilwi. It isconimotod «it}i tlio 
No« South \Vnk“! BV.atoni h}' liriiJgM over t)io Miirmy at 
Echnca (ind Albtiry, and nko witli iho South AtiBlnaliiiii 
aysiviu 

Ballarat (•12,000), iiorlh-wi-st of Melivninie, wa-a tlic oeutru of tlio 
ri(:liL’'’V jtoUl-miniiig disttiot in llip world, famous for its 
'• im(;get'<.’' It is now ako n niniiuf/ict tiling town, and an 
impoit.iiU agncidtural einlre. 

Bontllgo (30, (KK)), nortli of llelboiiinc, is tint frntro of another 
gold-inining diatnot. 

Ocoloag (-iOjOiXi) IS a jxirl on the west side of Dort Philip, 
south-wcat of Melbourne, and is the centre of thrivinr 
woollen mnntifnclurca. 


SOUTH AUSTRtVLIA, 

(Ajo.a, 903,090 uqtiarc miles. Po|MiIation, 421,000.) 

.South Australia pinper h.a.s Queensland, New South Wnlas, 
and Victoria on the east, Wostoni Australia on tho west, and 
the ocean on tlie soutii. The torntoiy north of lat. 20° S., 
including Arnhem Laud and the western shore.s of tho Gulf of 
Carpontaiia, is also under the control of Sontli Australia, and is 
called the Northern Territory. Iletice .South Au.stralia ns a 
whole occupies tho centre of Au.stralia, c.xtending north and 
south from .sea to .sen. But the part actually settled is tlie 
southern seaboard near Gulfs .Spencer and St, Ih’ncont, and the 
interior to near Lake Torrens Most of tho colony ia desert, 
with occ.Tsional giassy tracts where watercourses occur ; and the 
tropical northern territoiy has only one or two settlements on 
the coast, chiefly inhabited by Chinese. 

Ranges of hills running nortliwnrd from the eastern arm of St 
Vincent Gulf fonn the watorparling between the streams 
that Dow to the Murray and tho few that flow westward to 
lakes in the intenor, or to tho gulfs, Tho colony BufTers 
more from drought than any of tho others. 

South Australia is the principal wheat-growli^ colony, and 
excellent wine is made in increasing quantities. Important 
irrigation works are in progress at Rcmnark on the lower 
Murray. Much fniit is grown, especially oranges. 

Copper is tho piincipal mineral. 

Tho transcontinental railway is completed from Adelaide to a 
point beyond Lake Eyre, and in tho Northern Territory 
< l.'iO miles inland from Palmerston. 

Tho chief exports are wool, wheat, and copper. 
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Adclfildc (192,000), the cnpit^il, is plcnsantlj^ sihiat^d on the 
Klvor Torrens, between the Mount Lofty Range and St. 
Vincent GnU. The tewn is well Inid-out, and is connected 
by rail with Olenelg and Port Adelaide, its suburbs on the 
Gulf. It bos many nmnufactures. 

Palmerston, on Port Dannn, .a splemlid harbour, is the capital 
of the Nortbeni Territor,-. 


ll’EST AUSTRALIA. 

(Area, 97.’j,920 sqviare niile-S. Population, 294,000.) 

Tliia colony i.s the largest but the least jionulouR. ^lost of it is 
practically desert, and only scattered fertile tracts on the sea- 
board are settled. Tlicre is good grassland along the Fitzroy 
River, the large.st in the colony, in the north. Good harhonra 
are few, the beat one being on King George’s Sound, in tlic 
extreme .soutb-wesL. 

Wheat and the vino nro the principal objects of culture. The 
recent discoverj’ of rich gold-Dolds running parallel with 
the coast has caused a considerable increase of population. 

The most' valuable exports next to .gold nro wool, Jarrah and 
karri timber from the ^e.at forests of the south-west 
(jarrah woml being specially valuable on ncco\int of its 
power of resisting the attacks of white ants), Sandalwood, 
pearls and pearl-shell from Shark’s Hay and tho north-west 
coast, and skins. 

Towns — 

Perth (30,000), the capital, is BiUialed on tho Swan River, on 
tho so\ith part of tho west coast. 

Fremantle (If, 000), the chief jmrt of the colony, is at the ,niouth 
of the Swan River, ten miles below Perth', A fine artificial 
harbour is being made. Both towns arc connected by rail 
with Albany on King George’s Sound, the present port of 
call for tho European mail steamers, with Coolgardlo and 
Kalgurli, the great gold towns - of the mterior, and with 
Qoraldtown, about half-way up the west coa-st. This last 
is also connected with Cue, a now gold town to tho cast of it. 


TASMANIA. 

(Area, 20,215 sqviare niile.s. Population, 19.3,000.) ‘ 

Tlio island of 'la.smania, about the size ofScotlaud, is separated 
from Victoria by Bass Strait, 140 miles wide, across wliich 
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stretch the Fumeaux Islands on tlie east, and the Hunter and 
King Islands on the ■west. The Tamar estnarj in the only 
important indentation on the northern coast, and Macquarie 
Harbour on the west coast, Tlie .south-east comer is bj-oken up 
into rocky jieninsulas of curiouB shape, in the midst of wliieh 
opens tlie estuary of the Derwent. 

Slost of the interior is occupied by a bleak plateau, on which 
are picturesque fresh-water lakes, but iu the cast is a 
conaidcrahlo tract of open country, which affords good 
crazing ground for cattle. Much of the island is still dense 
forest. 

The climate is much more temperate and equable than that of 
Australia. It is more like that of England, but rather 
warmer. Fruit comes to great perfection, and Jam-maWng 
is an important industry. 

Tasmania is rich in minerals, of winch gold, silver, and tin liavo 
so far been the nmst extensively worked. 

Tile chief exports arc wool, gold, ellvor and silver ore, tin, fresh 
and preserved fruit, timber and bark, hops. 

Towns— 

Hohart (38,000), the capital and chief port, is a pleasant town 
on the Derwent, with variona local industries, especially 
fruit preserving. t 

launooston (24,000), on tho Tamar, is the chief port of the 
north. A r.nilway connects Hobart and Launceston ■with 
ouo another and with Macquarie Harbour. 

QorsTioNS, 

1. How docs tho position in latitude of Australia compare with 
that of India ? What countries of the northern hemispheic lie north 
of Australia f How is it situated with regard to Africa and 
America 1 

2. Describe the south coast of Australia. Wiiat seas wash the 
north coast ? 

3. How does the relief of Australia resemble, and how' does it 
differ from that t>{ Africa ? Describe the principal mountain range. 

4. Draw a sketch-map showing the souico and course of the 
Murray, and of its tributaries. ^Vhy are tho Australian rivers so 
inferior as w'atorways ? 

5. Why has Australia such a scanty niinfall ? What are the 
seasons on the north coast, .and why ? 

6. What is tlie general nature of Australian vegetation ’ Mention 
characteristic plants and animals. 

7. Wliat arc tlie most valuable products of Australia ? Wlierc are 
wheat and wdno produced ’ 

8. Give some account of the railways of Australia. Draw a 
sketch-map showing the main systems. 
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9. How docs Queensland rank with European countries as to sir.c ? 
.in what respects does it differ in climate and products from other 
Australian colonies? 

10. Describe the situation and natural divisions of new South 
Wales. 

11. Write a short account of the colony of Victoria. 

12. What is South Australia ? Mention its characteristic products. 

l.S. West Australia has more than doubled jts population since 

1891. Account for this. What arc its most valuable vegetable 
products ? 

14. What arc the principal natural features and products of 
Tasmania ? Why is its climate more like that of England than that 
of Australia proper? 

15. How IS Australia governed? Wliat is the Australian 
Commonwealth? 

JC. VHiat do you know of Palmerston, Gulf St. Vincent, the 
Great Darricr Eecf, Perth, the Blue Mountains, Sydney, Lake Eyre, 
the Blinders, “ bush,” “ scrub,” Darling Downs, Hobart, Melbourne, 
Broken Hill, Brisbane, Deniliquin, Gippsland, Albuiy, Adelaide, 
Bourkc, Kalgurli, Newcastle, Ballarat? 


NEW ZEALAND. . 

I. Introductory, 

New Zeal, VXD consists of two large islands known as North 
Island, South (or Middle) Island, and a smaller one called 
Stewart Island. These islands w’cre discovered in 1G42 by the 
Dutch navigator Tasman, who gave them the name of New 
Zealand after the Dutch province of Zeeland in Holland. More 
than 100 yc<ars afterwards Captain Cook, the great English 
sailor explored the coasts and made the country known to the 
world. 

There are also several groups of islands belonging to New Zea- 
land and lying at distances of from 200 to 700 miles away, 
viz., Chatham, Auckland, Kormadec, Campbell, Antipodes, 
and Bounty Islands. Tlio last tliree groups arc uniuhabited, 

II. Geographical Situation. 

New Zealand is entirely within the Temperate Zone, and lies 
in the Pacific Ocean at about 1200 miles to the south-east of 
Australia. 

in. Size. 

From North Cape at the extreme north of North Island' to 
South Cape, the most southerly point of Stewart Island is about 
1100 miles. 
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The breadth varies, bein^ at the most about 260 miles, and 
on the average about 100 miles. 

The total area of the archipelago is 104,471 square miles. 

South Island has an area of 68,000 square miles, nearly the 
same as that of England and Wales. 

North Island is about 44,000 square miles in area, 

Stewart Island is about 6G5 square miles. 

IV. Botmdariea, -- 

Tlie Pacific Ocean on all sides. 

V. Coasts 

In two places the coast line is much broken, viz. (1) on the 
north-east face of North Island, where are the Bay of Islands, 
the G-ulf of Hauraki and the Bay of Plenty ; and (2) on' the 
south-west face of South Island, where numerous narrow inlets, 
called ‘sounds,’ split the coasts and run up as much as 20 miles 
inland among the mountains, thus resembling the fiords of 
Norwa}’. 

Straits — 

Cook's Strait, width 16 to 100 miles, lies between North 
Island and South Island. 

Foveaux Strait, width 20 miles, separates South Island from 
Stewart Island. 

VI. Belief. 

A backbone of mountain ranges, only broken by Cook’s Strait, 
runs fiom the extreme south-west of South Island to East Cape 
on North Island. 

The mountains in North Island, with the exception of a few 
volcanoes, are of moderate height. 

Mount Ruapehu, over 9000 feet, an active volcano, is the 
loftiest point on this island. 

In South Island the Southern Alps, running along and near 
to the west coast, have many snow-clad peaks, vast glaciers and 
lofty waterfalls, and riral the Swiss Alps in height and 
grandeur. - 

Mount Cook or Aorangi, “ sky piercer,” as the Maories 
named it, a beautiful peak, rising out of the great Tasman 
glacier to a height of 12,350 feet, is the highest mountain in 
New Zealand. 

From Banks Pe.iinsula on the east stretch the Canterbury 
Plains. They are quite flat, and provide the best grazing 
ground in the islands for sheep. Canterbury mutton is largely 
exported to England. 
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Vn. Rivers and Lakes. 

Eivers — 

O^ng to the narrowness of the country and the direction 
of the moimtain ranges, which in both islands run parallel to 
the coast, and at no great distance from it, there are no very 
long rivers in New Zealand. 

The Waikato, in North Island, which drains Lake Taiipo, 
is the most iniportant ; it is navigable by small steamers for 
about 100 miles. 

Lakes — 

Lake Taupo, which in Maori means ‘Devil,’ in North 
Island, is the largest lake. 

Lake Taupo is surrounded bj' volcanic cones, and on its shores 
are numerous hot aud even boiling springs, wliile, further 
■ north, is the famous Hot Springs District of New Zealand, 
about 1000 square miles in extent : hei e abound geysers, 
mud volcanoes, and vapour springs. 

On the shores of Lake Rotomahana were the celebrated Pink 
aqd White Terraces, with pools of clear deep-blue water 
around them, one of the sights of the world : these were 
completely destroyed by an eruption in 1886, aud the once 
renomied lake is now a lake of mud. 

YHI. Cliniate. 

New Zealand has been called the “Britain of the South,” 
the islands resembling Great Britain in some points of scenery 
and climate. 

In North Island the heat in summer is very great, but in 
South Island, except in the extreme south, where the rainfall 
is large, the climate is bracing, mild, and equable, 

Tlie rainfall varies considerably in different parts : on tl>e 
west of South Island tlih average amount is 112 inches as 
against 28 inches on the east coast. 

Winds are remarkable for strength and persistency : they 
come mostly from the nortli-west, and bring rain to those 
coasts. 

Snow seldom falls except in the south. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants — 

All indigenous plants are evergreen : many European plants 
have been introduced and flourish well. 

The thistle, imported by a Scotchman, no'v overruns much good 
land, and makes it useless for cultivation. 
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Willows are plentiful, and trcc-fcrns vemarkably abundant. 

In North Island the vegetation is sub-tropicnl. Here grows 
the Kauri pine, a magnificent timber tree, which yields 
a valuable resin, Kauri gum, used for fine varnishes. _ JMost 
of the exported gum is procured bj’ digging op the sites of 
former Kauri forests. 

Now Zealand flax is made into ropes of great strength. 

The “bush,” as the forests arc called, is very dense with under- 
wood and creepers. 

Native grasses, excellent fodder for sheep, cover the plains. 
ANisrAi/S — 

Indigenous animals are few, and there are no snakes. 

Birds are numerous and in remote parts of the bush are still 
very tame. 

The Kiwi or Apteryx (i.e. “wingless”) found only in New Zea- 
land, has onlj' rudimentaiy wings : it runs, however, very 
fast and car)ningl 3 ’, and is difliciilt to catoli. 

There are manj' parrots of all sorts 

Eahblts destroy’ many harvests ; the killing of these pests 1 ) 3 ^ 
“rabbiters” is a recognized occupation. 

Fiah are numerous and of man 3 - fepecios. Trout, imported from 
Great Britain, grow to a large size. 

X. People. 

POPOLATION — 

The population in 1911 was over 1 million, or just over ten to 
the square mile 

There is clearl 3 ’’ a great future before New Zealand when more 
of the bush shall have been cleared and more railwa 3 ’s built. 
There are still many openings for settlers, and the land is 
noli and fertile. 

Races — 

Of the wliole population about 50,000 are Maoiies, the 
remnant of the original inhabitants, and nearly' 3000 are 
Chinese. 

The rest of the population is British or of British origin. 

The Maories have the finest physique'and intelligence of an 3 ' of 
the soiithem island peoples, and were once a nation of 
wan-iors. They speak a veiy melodious language. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

hfiNEn.VLS — 

Gold, coal, copper, silver, iron ore, and iron sand arc 
found : but gold and coal ar-e the only minerals extensively' 
W'orked. 
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Greenstone, a kind of j.adc, is much prized by the Maorics, who 
make it into weapons and ornaments. 

Crops — , 

Wheat, oats, barley, and hay. Eoot crops such as turnips 
-and potatoes grow woU. 

Industries — 

New Zealand is -essentially a sheep-fanning country. 

Mutton freezing, tanning, wool-scouring, cheese and 
butter making, saw mills, and grain mills are the most 
important of its industries. 

The frozen meat is exported, mainlj- to Great Britain, in vessels 
specially fitted with refrigerating chambers. 

XII. Means of Communication. 

Eailwats — 

There are about 2827 miles of railway open. Trams worked 
by electricity, steam motors, or cables, are provided in all the 
chief towns. 

TELEGRArnS — 

Tlie telegraph systeip covers about 12,000 miles, and tho 
tclophono is very largely used. 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

By far tbe largest export is wool, next comes frozen meat, 
butter and cheese, gold, and hides. 

Most of the exports go to Great Britain. The imports arc 
mainly materials for clothing, machinery, sugar, paper, 
and books. 

XIV, Commercial Ports, 

In North Island ; Auckland, Wellington. 

In South Island ; Lyttleton, Dunedin, Bluff Harbour. ' 

XV. Government. 

The Government, as in the Austi-alian States, consists of a 
Goveraor, appointed from England, and a “ General Assembly ” 
or Parliament consisting of two. chambers, tho first called the 
Legislative Council, and the second the House of Representatives. 
Elementary education is free and compidsory. The University 
of New Zealand has affiliated colleges at Dunedin, Christ 
Church, and Wellington. 
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XVI. Towns. 

WelUngton (71,000), in North Island, is the capital of New Zea- 
land and the scat of government. There is direct steamer 
communication between Wellington and Sydney, and 
between Wellington and San Francisco. 

Auckland (103,000) is tlie largest city in North Island and the 
' most important seaport in New Zealand. 

Napier and Gisborne in the same island are rising towns. 

Dunedin (64,000), in South Island, called after the old name of 
Edinburgh, is an important commercial centre. 

Christchurcli (80,000), “ the cit 3 ’ of the plains,” is built mostly 
of wood. Its port. Port Lyttleton, has a large shipping 
trade. 

Qcestions. 

1. Describe as exactly as you can the position on the globe of 
New Zealand. What are the main islands, and how do they 
compare in size with those of the United Kingdom ? 

2. Describe the mountain system of New ^aland. Where is the 
greatest extent of lowland ? 

3. Give some particulars of climate and products. What are the 
chief occupations of the colonists ? 

4. Describe the four principal towns, giving their exact situation. _ 

5. What do you know of Aorangi, the Maories, the kiwi, kauri 
gum, the Bay of Islands, Canterbury Plains, Cook’s Strait ? 


POLYNESIA. 

I. Situation and Extent. 

The eastern or outer archipelagoes of the Pacific collectively 
form Polynesia. These islands, as well as those of Micronesia, 
are often spoken of as the South Sea Islands. 

The most westerly group is the Tonga Islands, east of Fiji, with 
the Samoan group to the north-east. Further east are the 
Cook Islands, the Society Islands, and the great Tuamotu or 
Low Arcbipelago. North of this last are the Marquesas. 
Small scattered groups lie betw'een the groups mentioned 
and the equator, and finally, far away to the north and just 
within the tropics, -are the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands. 
Midway between the Low Archipelago and South America 
is the solitary Easter Island. 

The total area of land included in Polynesia is less than 
11,000 square miles, and the mhabitants number about 
600,000. 
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n. Relief, Climate, and Products. 

Two distinct classes of islands are found : tlie high, volcanic 
island, richly clothed with vegetation, and the low, coral atoll, 
with its fringe of coco-nut palms, enclosing a lagoon. 

Most of the high islands rise to upwards of 4000 feet, and in 
the Sandwich Islands there are peaks of nearly 14,000 feet. 

Although within the tropics the climate is, as a rule, singularly 
moderate and equable. Fish, the bread-fruit, the coco-nut, 
and other fruits form the chief food of the people ; and the 
, larger islands under the influence of European civilisation 
grow rice, maize, cotton, and sugar-cane. 

The principal exports are copra (dried coco-nut), and pearl- 
shell. 

III. People. 

■ Tlie Polynesians are a remarkably handsome and well-built 
race, light brown in complexion, and of €a cheerful and kindly 
disposition. They are expert fishermen; and manage their 
canoes wonderfully well, both sexes being as much at home in 
the sea as on land. 

The women are most skilful in making delicate mats, cloth from 
bark, and ornamental baskets. 

ly. Political Divisions and Towns. 

The Tonga or Priendly Islands, the Cook or Hervey 
Islands, and the smaller EUice, Pkoenix, Tokelau, and 
Manihiki groups, besidei. many scattered islands, are British. ' 

Pitcairn Island is a small island east of the Low Archipelago, 
peopled by the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty. 

The SaiAoa or Navigator Islands are divided between the 
United States and Germany, the latter possessing Savaii and 
Upolu, the two largest islands, and the United States the 
remaining islands. 

They are fertile and well watered, but subject to disastrous 
hurricanes. Samoa is on the direct route between 
Australia and America, and Apia, the capital, on the 
island of Upolu, is a regular port of call and an Europe- 
anised town. 

Tlie Austral or Tubuai Lslands, the Society Islands, the 
Low Archipelago, and the Marquesas are French. 

Tahiti (palled Otaholte by Captain Cook), the largest of .the 
Society Islands, is a beautiful island with mountains rising 
to near 8000, feet. The climate is delightful, and all 
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tropical fmits grow to perfection. Besides copra and 
pearl-Bhe^ there is a considerahle export of vanilla, used 
for flavouring sweetmeats. 

Papeete, the capital, is a modem town of European appearance. 

The Low Archipelago, named by tlie French Tuamotu, con- 
sists of about eighty low coi-al islands. 

The Marquesas are vplcanic, and most rugged and picturesque. 

Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands, belonging to the TJinted 
States, is by far the largest archipelago of Polynesia. The 
total area of the islands is about 6449 square miles, and the 
population nearly 200,000. 

On Hawaii, the largest island, Mauna Kea, an extinct volcano, 
rises to 13,900 feet, and Manna Ixia, an active volcano, to 
13,750 feet. Ellauea is a remarkable crater full of glowing 
lava, on the slope of Mauna Loa. On Maul, the second 
island in ahse, is an extinct volcano with the largest crater 
in the world. The climate is pleasant, and the natives 
are intelligent add much Europeanised. 

^Sugar, rice, and plantains are the chief products, and the chief 
trade is with the United States. 

Honolulu (52,000), the capital, situated on Oahu, is a modern 
town with a very mixed population. 


MICRONESIA. 

The innumetablo very small islands l^dng north of the 
equator between Melanesia and Japan constitute Micronesia 
Except the northern Ladrones they are nearly all low coral 
islands. 

The most easterly groups are the Ollhert or KingsmiU Islands 
and the Marsliall Islands. West of these are the Caroline 
Islands and Pelew Islands. The ladrone or Marianne 
Islands lie north of the .Carolines. All, except. the Gilbert 
Islands, which are British, and Guam, the largest of the 
Ladrones, which belong to the United States, now belong 
to Germany. , 

Owing to tlieir comparative nearness to Melanesia and'Malaysia 
the inhabitants are a very mixed race. 

QiiEsnoKS. 

1. What is Polynesia? Name the principal groups of -islands 
composing it, and say to what powers they belong. Which groups 
lie north, and which south of the equator ? 

2. What two classes of islands are found in Polynesia, and how do 
they differ ? Give some account of Polynesian peoples and products. ^ 
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I. Introductory. 

Africa is distinguished from other coatineuts in several ways : 

(1) It is the most tropical continent ; it stretches to a nearly 
equal distance north and south of the Equator, and seven-tenths 
of its whole surface lies within the tropics. 

(2) It is the most uniformly high continent ; the interior is 

composed mainly of a series of table-lands having a mean altitude 
of 3500 feet above the sea in the south, and 1300 feet in the 
north. _ ■ ' 

(3) Its outline is the most regular; the coast line is very 
little broken by bays or estuaries, and is consequently shorter, 
in proportion to size, than that of any other continent. 

(4) Its large rivers are interrupted by cataracts and rapids 
where they leave the interior highlands, and often have danger- 
ous sandbanks near their mouths. 

(5) Its climate is more uniformly hot than that of any other 
continent ; it has no real winter, not more than 20° of difference 
existing in most parts between the hottest and the coldest 
weather. Alrhost the whole continent lies between the northern 
and southern isotherms of 68°. 

Partly from being the most difficult to explore, and consequently 
the least known of the continents, and partly from its being 
inhabited by dark-skinned and savage races, it is often 
spoken of as “ the Dark Continent.” 

n. Situation and Size. 

Africa 'is the vast peninsula which stretches southward from 
the Mediterranean'Sea, and is attached to Asia by the narrow 
Isthmus of Suez. It forms the south-western division of the 
land-mass called the Old "World 
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Extreme Potxts — 

North ; Cfipe Blanc, or Eas el Abiad, lat. SV” 20’ N. 

South : Cape Agulhas, lat. 34° 61' S. 

East ; Has Hafun, long. 51° 28' E. 

AVest: Ckpe Verde, long. 17° 33' W. 

The area of Africa is about 11,000,000 square miles ; thus it 
is less than one-fom-th of the whole land surface of the globe ; it 
is about three times the size of Europe, and more than two- 
thirds of the size of Asia. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 5000 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
is only a few huni-ed miles shorter than its length. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North ; the ^Mediterranean. 

On the "West ; the Atlantic. 

On the South : the great Sorithern Ocean. 

On the East : the Indian Ocean, the Bed Sea, the Guff of 
Suez, aiid the Isthmus of Suez. 

IV. Coasts. 

There are only two large indentations in the coast, one in the 
north, and the other in the west. 

The indentation in the north forms the Gull of Sidra and the 
Gulf of Gates. 

In the west the Gulf of Guinea contains the Bight of Biaftra 
and the Bight of Benin. 

On the west Walllsh (or " Wlmlefish ”) Bay and Table Bay ; 
on the south False Bay and Algoa Bay ; and on the east 
Delagoa Bay and Sofala Bay are minor indentations. 

The piincipal capes are : 

On the north — Cape Bon, Cape Blanco, Cape Ceuta, opposite to 
Gibraltar, and Capo SparteL 

On the west — Capo Verde, Capo Palmas, Capo Lopez, and Cape Frio. 

On the south — The Capo of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas. 

On the east — Cape Corrlentes, Cape Delgado, Has HafUn, and 
Cape GuardafuL ' .■ 

Islands — 

Africa has very few islands. Madagascar, the only largo 
island, is separated from the continent by the Mozambique 
Channel, which is wider and deeper than the Red Sea ; and 
most of the other islai.ds belong rather to the surrounding 
oceans than' to the continent. Tiie islands which lie- near 
the mainland arc Fernando Po and some smaller islands in 
the Gulf of Guinea ; Zanzibar, Pemba, and Sokotra on the 
east coast. 
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Madeira, the Canaries, and the Cape Verde Islands are small 
groups off the north-west coast. The Azores lie far out in 
the North Atlantic. St. Helena and Ascension Island are 
in the South Atlantic. Mauritius and K^union are in the 
Indian Ocean east of Madagascar; the Seychelles' and other 

groups lie north-east of Madagascar. 

] 

V. Land Elevation or Belief. 

. As a- rule the interior plateau rises abruptly from the coast, 
leaving a narrow strip of lowland next the sea. The slope of 
the interior is very varied, as is seen from the different directions 
taken by the four great rivers that drain the tropical belt. 

Plateaux — 

The Northern .Highlands He north of a line drawn from the 
Gulf of Guinea to the Red Sea noi-th of Abyssinia. They 
average under 2000 feet in elevation, and have three natural 
divisions : the Atlas Highlands, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 
The Southern Highlands average over 2000 feet in elevation, 
and have also three natural divisions:- the East African Bdgh- 
lands, the Central Plateau, enclosing the circular basin of the 
Congo, and the Southern Plateau^ 

Mountains — 

The mountains of Africa may be classed into three great 
systems : the Atlas range, the West Coast range, the East 
Coast range. 

The Atlas Range stretches across the north-western comer of 
the continent in two parallel cliains, known as the Greater 
Atlas and the Lesser Atlas, the latter being nearer the 
coast. The highest point reaches about 14,000 feet. 

The 'West Coast Range, beginning in the south, just north of the 
Orange River, extends along tlie Atlantic coast up to the 
borders of the Sahara. Its middle section, near the Gulf of 
Guinea, is Imown as the Kamerun Moimtalns, in which is 
the highest point, 13,000 feet. 

The East Coast Range commences in the extreme south as the 
Nieuweveld Mountains, and continues northward to the 
river Limpopo, under the name of the DraRensberg Moun- 
tains, rising to 11,000 feet. Between the rivers Limpopo 
and Zambesi there is a break in the range, but north of 
the Zambesi it continues, with some interruptions, across 
the equator until it joins the Abyssinian Highlands. A 
lower range follows the coast-line of the Red Sea, and 
gradually dies down to level ground near Cairo. 
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Rising from tlic plateau near the equator arc the loftiest peaks 
* in Africa: Mount KUlma-NJaro (lfl,700 feet), Mount Kenla 
(18,000 feet), and Mount Euwcnzori (17,000 feet). Tliesc 
arc snouy peaks of volcanic origin. 

Plmks a>*d Deserts — 

Tlie plains proper of Africa — that is, tlic land below GOO feet 
in elevation— form a vetw small proportion of the total area. 
There are narrow strips of such lowland between the interior 
plateau and the coast, and in the lower basins of the great 
rivers, btit the largest area below GOO feet is along the northern 
coast to the we.st of the Nile. Near the Gulf of Gabes is a tract 
below the level of the Mediterranean. 

The chief deserts of Africa are Sahara in North Africa, and 
Kalahari in South Africa. The former is the largest desert 
in the world. It has an area of millions of square miles, 
which is nearly the size of Europe, and is 3000 miles long. 
Tliough sometimes called a “waterless ocean,” there is not a 
complete absence of rain ; long temporary streams (or wadis) 
are found, and where these are, there arc iidiabitod oases, some 
of them thousands of square miles in extent. Hot sufibcating 
winds blow over it, which are called Simums. 

The Kalahari Desert is the dry region of Bushman Land, from 
the Oiange River to about 20" south lalilude, and is a dry 
sandy tract without running water. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— 

Four great rivers drain the tropical belt, the Nile, the Niger, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. 

The Nile, .3670 mlle.s, is the longe.st river in Africa, and the second 
longest in the world. Its head stream rises south of the 
Equator and flows into Lake Victoria Nyanza; leaving this 
lake it flows northward under the name of the Somerset Nile 
and falls into Lake Albert Nynnza. Thence it continues 
its course northwards as the White Nile, Rhich receives 
three tributaries, the Bahr-ol-Gazal, from tlie Sudan on the 
west, and the Blue Nile and the Black Nile (or Elver 
Atbara), both from Abyssinia, on the cast. 

Finally, it flows the length of Egypt, receiving no other affluents, 
and interrupted by a succession of cataracts, until ifenters 
the ^fcditerranean'hy a delta covering some 8600 square 
miles, Tlie Nile is navigable for over 3000 miles from its 
month. 

The Niger rises on the inner slopes of the plateaux of western 
Sudan, and runs at first north-cast, hut makes a huge curve 
l.Q. 2 e 
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to the east and then flows south until it discharges itself 
by a delta,- 200 miles across, into tlio Gulf of Guinea. Its 
only large tributary is the Benue, from the east. 

The length of the Niger is about 2600 miles. It is na\agable up 
to the Benue, which, being itself also navigable, gives 
access to the heart of the Sudan. 

The Congo, which carries more water to the sea than all the 
other Afiican rivers together, rises to tlie west of Lake 
Nyassa, flows into and out of Lakes Bangweolo and Mweru, 
and contmues northward until it descends the Stanley Falls 
and crosses the equator ; soon after this it curves ivest and 
then south, crosses the equator again and the West Coast 
Range, and falls into the Atlantic by a deep wide mouth. 
It is 2800 miles long and is naWgable between Stanley Pool, 
some 300 miles from its mouth, and Stanley Palls, near the 
equator, a distance of about 1000 miles. 

The Zambesi (1600 miles) rises in the highlands south of the 
Congo basin, flows southward until it is broken by the 
Victoria Palls (second in grandeur only to the Falls of 
Niagara), and then, after curving north, runs east until it 
flows into the Mozambique Channel, opposite the middle of 
Madagascar, The Shire, dmining Lake Nyassa, joins it near 
its mouth. The course of the Zambesi is much obstructed 
by rapids, and it is navigable only for a short distance. 

There are several other rivers of less importance. 

-The Senegal and the Gambia rise near one another in the western 
highlands of the Sudan and flow west into the Atlantic, one 
on each side of Cape Verde, giving to tlie country which 
they dram the name of Senegambia. 

The Orange River, which gives its n.imc to the Orange Free 
State, rises m the Dmkensberg Mountains, and, after a 
westerly course of nearly 1000 miles, falls into the Atlantic. 
It IS unnavigable. The Vaal, its tributary, forms the boun- 
dary between the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

The Limpopo (or “Crocodile”), 1000 miles, rises in the Trans- 
vaal, near Pretoria, and flows to the Indian Ocean. It 
forms part of the northern boimdary of the Transvaal. 
It is shallow and obstructed by a bar at its mouth. 

Lakes — 

It is only within the last 50 years that the great lake system of 
Equatorial Airica has been fully explored : our knowledge of this 
region is due mainly to the British travellers Livingstone, Speke, 
Grant, Burton, Baker, and Stanley. No other continent except 
North America hasdakes so large and so numerous as Africa. 

The principal series of great fresh-water lakes occupies the 
eastern highlands south of the equator. ' The five largest of 
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tlipiio Irikp"? lie in hiirli ■\nllcy.‘? from IHOO to iicai’ly -1000 foot 
above poa-lcvcl ; they are 

Victoria Kyanra, Avith nn area of about 27,000 square jnilcs, 
nml so nearly equal in aire to Lake Suiterior in North 
America, the largest fresh watcj- lake in the world, and 
Albert Nyanca, both of which are connected uith the liver 
Kasin of the Nile. 

Tangonsrilcn, long and narrow in sliaiic, near the source of the 
Congo. ^Vhcn the lake is full it discharges into the Upper 
Congo. 

Kyasa, al^o long and narrow, one of the sources of the Zainhesi. 

Lake Baugweolo, oval in shape, one of the sources of the Conpi. 

Further north-east is a series of smaller lakes vithonl a visinlc 
outlet, the largest of which is Lalco Rudolf. 

Two other lakes situated fur west of the cqtiatorial lake 
system, Lake Chad on the southern border of the Cabana, and 
Lake Ngami in the north of the Ktilabari desert, are centre.s of 
inland draituigc. Thev have no otitlet, and .uc much larger in 
the lainy tlian in the dry season. 

There arc also lakes in the Congo hnsin, the largest of nhich is 
Lako Leopold 11. 


VU. Climate. 

Afi to climate, the year in Afiica may bo divided inl/O two 
seasons, the lainy sea.son, and the dry season ; but the lainfall 
occurs at difTerent times in ditlbicnt regions north and sontli of 
the Eipiator. 

Thus, in the e.xtremo north, the lainy season is during the 
European winter iiionth.s, and in the e.vtreinc sontli during tlio 
European .summer. In the ccnlml tro])iral belt the rainy 
season follows the eourso of the sun ; tlm.s, wlien the sun i.s at 
its zenith north of the Equator, t e. when it i.s summer in 
Europe, it heats the land of the northern half of the tropical belt, 
wliicb in its turn beats the air, and makes it li.se along the bell of 
greatest Iicat. When .sullicieiitly cooled by ascent inc moisture 
in the air is condensed and falls ns rain ; .similarly when the sun 
is at its zcnilli south of the equator there is a rainy season tlieie. 

In the Sahani and the Kalahaii deserts little min falls, and 
the dry heat is intense. Tlie winds that blow over the noillierii 
dc-sert bring no min, becaii'^e they have first swept over liigh- 
land.s, and tiius lost their moisture, or blow from cool I'ogions to 
warm ones. The southern desert is waterless, because the ocean 
winds from the soulli-cast also blow overland from cooler to 
warmer regions, and are therefore drying winds. 
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The strip of lowland along the coast is generally damp and 
hot, and is frequently malarious, while the higher plateaux in 
the interior are cooler, drier, and more healthy. 

The following table gives particulars of the climate at various 
places in the continent : 

Mcmi Mcati STeaiv 


Place. 

Latitude 

Lonj^Itude. 

AlitiuU 

Tciiipero- 

turc 

Tempera* 

ture 

Hottest 

day 

Tempera* 

ture. 

Coldest 

day 

llan^c. 

lUvlntall. j 

Algiers, 

37° N. 

3°E. 

64° 

78° 

54° 

24° 

27" 

Cairo, . . 

30° N. 

31° E. 

71° 

85° 

54° 

31° 

1" 

Khartum, . 

16° N. 

33° E. 

84° 

92° 

67° 

25° 

15" - 

Zanzibar, . 

6°S. 

39° E. 

80° 

82° 

77° 

5° 

66" 

Pretoria, . 

■26° S. 

29° E. 

67° 

74° 

59° 

13° 

26" 

Cape Town, 

34° S. 

18° E. 

62° 

70° 

55° 

16° 

26" 


VIII. Plants and Animals 

Plants — 

The great heat and the tropical rainfall produce a most 
abundant vegetation in the equatorial regions ; enormous tracts 
of forest spread almost across the centre of the continent. 
In the cultivated parts, food plants of almost every variety are 
grown abundantly. The trees and plants vary in the great 
divisions of Northern, Central, and SjJuthern Africa. 

In northern Africa the vegetation is of a desert character, dis- 
tinguished by a prevalence of wild prickly shrubs, and the 
date palm. 

In Eg}’pt, in the east, and in parts of the Barbary states, in the 
west, olive and orange groves and fields of cotton, rice, 
wheat, maize, and flax are cultivated. 

Central Africa, within the tropical belt, has a vegetation re- 
sembling that of India., The foiests contain huge baobabs, 
oil-palm, ebony, teak, and india-rubber trees ; cotton, flax, 
and coffee are cultivated ; the chief food plants are manioc 
(from which tapioca is prepared), yam, ground-nut, banana, 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, tamarind, and pumpkin. 

Durra, a kind of millet, is the commonest food-grain m the Sudan. 

On the coasts mangrove forests make malarious swamps. 

, Southern Africa has a vegetation peculiar to itself Euphorbias 
(leafless trees, often armed with prickles), aloes, and heaths 
abound. Maize, wheat, and the vine are extensively culti- 
vated, and- the warm temperate climate of the extreme 
south is favourable to the production of many of the fruits 
and flowers known in Europe. 

Anhials — ' • 

The wild animals of APrica are very numerous ; the largest 
species of quadrupeds, and the largest species of monkeys 
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abound ; the largest species of amphibious animals are found in 
the rivers, and the largest species of birds on the plains, •which 
also s'warm with countless herds of antelopes. 

The African elephant, different from tlie Asiatic elephant in 
having a narrower forehead and larger ears, abounds south 
of the Sahara. 

Several kinds of rhinoceros haunt the forests, and most of the 
rivers contain the hippopotamus, not found out of Africa. 

The lion and the leopard are common throughout all hut the 
cultivated areas. 

The giraffe, once very numerous all over the contineut, is now 
becoming comparatively rare. 

The zehra and the quagga are peculiar to the south, as is also 
the wild buffalo. 

Antelopes of many speeies are abundant : the gazelle in North 
Africa, the sprlng-hok in South Africa generally, and the 
huge eland in Cape Colony. '' 

Tlie camel is used extensively in the desert of >Sahara and the 
more northerly countries. 

The gorilla, the largest kind of monkey, is found in the west, 
not far from the equator. 

Baboons are common in the south. 

Birds — 

Of birds there is a large variety. 

Ostriches are .reared on ostrich farms in both northern and 
southern Africa. 

Vultmres, flamingoes, and secretary birds (or “snake-eaters”) 
are abundant. 

Reptiles — 

Snakes are not so common as in Asia, hut there are numerous 
\ arieties, including the pjrthon. Crocodiles abound in the 
- great rivers. 

Insects — 

'Insects arc numerous and destructive, such as locusts, .white 
ants, and tlie tse-tse fly, whose poisonous bite is so fatal to 
horses and oxen that in Central Africa they cannot be used. 

IX. People. 

Population— 

The population of Africa is estimated at 200,000,000, less, than 
two-thirds that of India; 

Races — 

The aboriginal people are Negroes in the Sudan, Bantus 
in the Equatorial regions (of -wdiom the highest types are the 
Zulus and Bechuanas), Ho'ttentots and Bushmen in the south. 

The north and north-east are peopled by branches of the 
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Caucasian stock, Arabs, Berbers, Egs^tians, Gallas, and 
Somalis. 

The people differ in colour as in origin, the Arabs and Egyptians 
being much fairer than the yeUowish Hottentots or the 
black negroes 

Tribes of dwarfs have been discovered in the forests, Europeans 
are found as traders or administrators in the various-settle- 
ments round the coast and in the interior and have colonized 
a large part of South Africa. 

LAttGUAGES — _ 

Arabic is the language spoken along the whole of the sea- 
coast from tile delta of the Nile to the straits of Gibraltar, 
and fi’om the -straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal. 

Berber languages are spoken in the Sahara ; in most of the 
south, Bantu languages. 

Eeligion — 

Muhammadanism is the religion of the whole of North 
Africa. The tribes of the southern regions have practically no 
religion beyond a belief in evil spirit^ supposed to inhabit 
various natural objects, and to be propitiated with sacrifices, 
often human, and superstitious rites. The Kopts of Egypt and 
the Abyssiniaus observe a form of Christianity, 

X. Products. 

MI^^ERALS — 

Of minerals, the most valuable and useful kinds of metals — 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead — ^are found in many parts; 
diamonds are extensively mined near tbe southern desert, and 
salt is abundant in both deserts. 

6old is found in the Transvaal, in mines which are ns rich as 
those of Australia. 

The “Gold Coast” was so called from the gold formerly foiiud 
in the beds of its rivers, and the British Guinea took its 
name from the region Avhence the gold originally came. 
Aximal Products — 

Tliese are chiefl}' ivory from the elephants of central tropical 
Africa, ostrich feathers and wool from South Africa, and 
hides. 

Vegetable Products — 

The cereals and other food crops already described ai'e mostly- 
grown for local consumption. 

Palm-oil, india-rubber, cotton, coffee, ebony, indigo, gro.und- 
nuts, and gums are the principal vegetable commodities ex-_ 
ported. 
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XI. Commerce and Communications. 

Africa ia cornmeicinlly the least inijiortaiit of all thp conti- 
nents. Tliis ia due to its backsvard civilisation, its deficiency in 
good liarbonrs, and the want of svatenvay.s, ea.sily accessible from 
the sea, leading into the interior. 

In this la.st respect Afric.a compares unfa\ ouvably with every 
continent except Australia. It is true that many of the 
great rivers have long slretche.s of navigable water, hut 
tlicse are ustially interrupted hy rapids and waterfalls. 
Roads do not exist, and tliroughout the continent there is 
much difficulty in convej-ing commodities hetween the in- 
terior and tho coast. In tropical Africa human transport, 
the most expensive of all, is usually the only kind available ; 
in the north the camel is the ordinary means of tnmsporl, 
and in the south the lumhering ox wagon. 

Under tlic.se circumstances the flow of produce to the collect- 
ing stations and ports is irregular ana comjiarativcly simdl, 
and industry is very diOicnlt t.o organise. Uatterly, liowevcr, 
steamers have been introduced ou>some of Ibe inland rivei’S and 
lake.s, and tbe development of the interior is making prngrc.«s. 
Railways are abo being made in various )iarlrt of the continent. 
The main lines in Egyjit and in South Africa arc already com- 
plete, .and the jnojio.secl Cape to Cairo railway will connect these 
two systems by a lino ivnining tlie lenglli of Africa, which will 
do much to open up tho interior. 

XII. Divisions and Political Distribution. 

I. Kouth Ait.ica, whicli includes the four Barbary States 
Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 

II. 'West AruiCA, which includes the countries of the Guinea 
Coast from the River Senog.al to near Cipe Frio, and the Congo 
State. 

III. South Aerica, which includes British South Africa and 
German South-west Africa. 

E,\st Africa, which includes Nyasaland, Portuguese 
East Africa, Geman East Africa, British East Africa, 
Somaliland, Abyssinia, and Eritrea. 

V. The a ruicAV IsuANns, 

Nearly tho whole of Africa ha.s now \>cen partitioned out among 
European pmvers. The only imlcpcndcnt native states left 
arc Morocco, Anysslnia, and Liberia, 

Franco is the predominant poncr in tho north-west. She also 
owns part of the Congo h.asin, ii patch of Sonndiland on the 
Gulf of Aden, and Madagascar. More than ."R million 
square miles, or'nearly onc-third of the wliolo continent, is 
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Frencli territory. No other power has such largo posses- 
sions, but much of the area belonging to France is 
hopeless desert. 

The UJiited Kingdom is the predominant pow^r in north-east, 
south-central, and South Africa. Siie has also consider- 
able territories on the Gulf of Guinea. Including Egypt 
and the Egyptian Sudan, now under British control, her 
territory is little less than that of France. < 

The Congo State, practically a dependency of Belgium, occupies 
900,000 square miles in the heart of equatorial Africa. 

Germany has territory on both sides of the. continent south of 
the equator. Kamerun and Togoland, on the Gulf of 
Guinea, are also German. Her possessions are nearly 
equal in extent to the Congo State. 

Portug^al has about 100,000 square miles less than Germany. 
Her territory includes Portuguese East Africa, Angola, on 
the west coast south of the equator, a small patch of the 
Guinea Coast, and the Cape Yerde Islands. 

Italy owns Tripoli and Fezzan in the north, about 400,000 
square miles; Somaliland south of Cape Guardafui, and 
Eritrea, a strip of the seaboard of the Red Sea; altogether 
about 630,000 square miles. 

Spain has about 80,000 square miles in Africa, including a 
portion of the western Sahara south of Morocco, several 
“Presidios” or small settlements on the Morocco coast, 
the Canary Islands, and the island of Fernando Po. 


^I. NORTH AFRICA. 

THE FOUR BARBAKY STAl’ES 

Morocco, at the north-west corner of the continent, is a French 
protectorate with a Muhammadan Sultan. It has an area of 
some 219,000 square miles, wdth a population of 6 millions. The 
Atlas Mountains run from south-west to north-east, intercepting 
the moisture brought by the ocean winds from the north-west, 
and the western region of the country is, consequently, more 
fei'tile than the eastern. , 

Maize, dates, almonds, olives, beans, and peas are grown, as well 
as e.xeellent grapes. 

Towns — 

Fez (140,000), the capital, noted for its caps, Morocco, Meklnes, 
in all of which Morocco leather is manufactured, and 
Tangier, a port opposite to Gibraltar, are the only towns 
of importance. 

Algeria, lying to the east of Morocco, is a French province, 
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find its arcA (3*53,500 squai-o miles) has been lately increased by 
the addition of new territory in the south. 

The Atlas Ihinges aoss Algeria and then dwindle down to 
sca-lcvel. 

The fertile region is the coast strip, known as the Tell, where 
wlieat and wine are produced; the higher lands produce 
esparto grass, which is exported to Grcfit Britain for use in 
paper-making. Iron and otiier orc.s are also exported. 

The chief town is Algiers (172,000) on tlic J^lcditormncan, which 
is connected hy railway with Oran, another port to tlic arcst, 
and Constantino in the interior to tlic cast. 

The roads of Algeria arc excellent. 

Tunis, formerly a province of Tnvkcy. but now under Prencli 
protection, lies east of i^Iorocco. It is aoont onc-fourtli the size 
of Algeria, hut its chief city Tunis (240,000 inhabitants) is 
larger tlian any Algerian town, and is the most important 
African port in the Mcditcrnincan. 

The ruins of ancient Carthago arc about 10 miles from the city 
of Tunis. 

Esparto grass, olive oil, ores, sponges, cattle, and grain arc the 
chief exports. 

Tripoli (400,900 square miles), an Italian colony, liotwcen 
Tunis and Egypt, is mostly a &and-covercd waste. With about 
800 miles of coa.st it has only one jjoi t, Tripoli, a great cfu-avan 
tenninus, which exports ostrich feathers, ivory, and skins 
from the Sudan. 

In the Sahai-a, to the south, arc a cluster of oases, forming a 
district called Fezzan, through which caiuvans to and from 
the Sudan piuss. 

EGYPT AND THE EGPYTIAN SUDAN. 

I. Introductory. 

E&ypt, nominally a dependency of Turkey, but with a ruler of 
its own called tlie Khedive, who has an English financial advi.ser. 

On the north it hfus a coast line of aVjout GOO miles on the 
Mcditerianean, the eastern portion of which includes the delta 
of the Nile ; on the east it is hounded by the Red Sea, wliich 
is joined by the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean ; on the west 
is the Libyan Desert containing a few oases ; on the south is 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, extending nearly to the Equator. 
This territory was from 1884 to 1898 m the possession of tribes 
of Dervishes who revolted under the Icndei-ship of the “Mahdi,” 
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II. Area and Population. 

The area, e.vcluding the Sudan, is about 400,000 square miles, 
but the greater part of the population is congregated over tlie 
Nile delta and the fertile lands along the banks of the Nile, 
which comprise a cultivated area of only some 12,000 square 
miles. 

The population, including the nomads scattered over the 
desert areas, is about millions. 

III. Irrigation. 

The cultivation of this area is dependent in Southern or 
Upper Egypt entirely upon the oveiHow of the Nile. This 
occui’s annually froni June to September, and is caused by the 
monsoon rains on the highlands of Abyssinia and the equatorial 
rains of the south. 

The watei's, which at Cairo rise 25 feet, carry with them and 
spread over the country along the Nile banks a vast amount of 
rich soil. 

In Northern or Lower Egypt, a system of permanent irrigation 
by means of canals has been followed for about 100 yeara, and 
has been much extended since the British occupied the country. 

The great dam constructed by English engineers near Assuan, 

' and other irrigation works, enable Upper Egjqit to bo irri- 
gated during low Nile, and have greatly increased the area 
of cultivable land. 

lY. Climate and Products. 

Climate — 

Tlie climate is hot and dry. Tlie rainfall at Alexandria is 
about 8 inches per annum ; at Cairo about IJ- inches ; further 
inland there is no rainfall. 

Products — 

Tlie chief products are cotton and grain, which are largely 
exported, sugar, beans, and flax. 

Few trees except the date palm are found. 

Cigarettes, made chiefly from foreign tobacco, are a considerable 
export. 

Y. Means of Oommuuication. 

Waterways — 

The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, extends from Port Said 
on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Gulf of Suez in the Red 
Sea, and is 87 miles in length. This is the route followed by ‘ 
nearly all the steamer traffic between EiU’one and Asia, hud 
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between Euroi)c .'ind An^ilniHa ; nearly pOOO steamers pass 
yeaily, about two-tliirds of them bein'' JbaLisli, 

Electric light enables the ])assagc t.o bo made by niglit. 
Eailways — 

A railway connects Cairo with Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Suez. A line also runs up the Nile valley fi om Cairo to Khartum. 

VI. People and Government. 

Paces axd Pm.iGioxs — 

Tlie inhabitants are mostly of Arab descent, and of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

The cultivators aio called Fellahin. 

'J'hc ancient Egyptians h.avc left some dc.sccndants called 
Kopts, who profess Chri.stianity. 

Egypt al«o contains Berbers and nomadic Bedouins. 
Government — 

Egj’pt, Ihongli nominally subject to the Sultan, is pr.actieally 
an imlcpeudcnt state luled hy the Khcilivc luul his 
ministers. Since the militar}* revolt of 18S2 the ndinini- 
fitration of the country has been mainly under British 
control, with the result that ICgypt has made wonderful 
progress in the direction of material prosjiority. Tlic 
country is now solvent, her army has been icorganiscd and 
■^ado cflicicnt, groat public works have been set on fool, and 
the condition ol the Eellahin has been greatly ameliorated. 
In fact, a new I'igypt has been called into existence. 

VII. Towns. 

Cairo (G.‘)1,000), the capital, at the bead of tlio Delta, is the 
largest city in Africa. To tbo soiitb of Cairo are situated 
tbc tbreo great pyramids of Gbizeb. 

Alexandria (382, (KX)), at the western e.xtromity’ of tbe Della, is 
the chief port and scat of comnieice. 

Tantali (.14,000), in tbe ccnfie of the Della, is tbc largest town 
in it. 

Port Said (50, (XW) and Suez .aic of inniortanco ns tbc nortlicrn 
and southern termini of the Suez Canal. 

Assiut and Assuan, a little below the First CaUunct, arc tbo 
principal towns of Upper Egypt. 

The grand mins of the ancient city of Thebes and of I he teinplc.s 
of Kamae and Luxor arc between Assiut and Assuan. 

The Egyptian Sudan extends southward.s to within a few 
degrees of the Equator. It is under the rule of a Governor- 
General, who controls the joint Britisli and Egyptian adminis- 
tration. ^ 
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T)ie people are Negroes, or of mixed Arab and Negro descent. 
Tlioj' rear- flocks of sheep and camels; their principal food 
plants are “ Durra ” (millet) and dates. 

Ehartum, the capital, stands on the Nile, at its junction witli 
the Blue Nile; it was here that General Gordon mot his 
death in 1S85, while defending the town against -the forces 
of the Mahdi. The town was retaken in 1898, and has now 
64,000 inhabitants, and many fine buildings. 

Omdurman, the former rebel capital, is on the White Nile, near 
Khartum. 

Siiakln, the only port. Wady Haifa, New Dongola, El_ Obeid, 
Senaar, Kassala, and Fashoda, on the Upper Nile, are 
also noteworthy. 


THE SAHARA. 

Tlie Sahara, the greatest desert in the world, extends from 
the shores of tlie Atlantic on the 'west, to the Nile valley on the 
east. It is really a continuation of the great desert belt which 
extends across Arabia and into the lieart of Asia. 

Very little rain falls, and the climate is extremely hot And dry, 
except in the higher lands, which rise in places to 3000 or 
4000 feet. 

Caravans of Arabs travel hy camel from oasis to oasis. Salt is 
exported to the Sudan. “■ 


THE SUDAN.i 

This section of Africa lies south of the Sahara, between 
Senegambia on the west and the Nile on the east. There is a 
sufficient rainfall, and, the country is fertile and thickly popu- 
lated. 

Tlie inhabitants are mainly Negroes, but Arabs and Fulas 
are the ruling races, and the great traders of the country. 

The latter nave founded several powerful states in the Niger 
basin, of which Sokoto is the chief, wliile Bomu on the eastern 
side of Lake Chad, is the most powerful Negro state. 

The best known town in the Sudan is Timbuktu, near the most 
northerly point of the Niger : it is the centre of caravan 
traffic with North Africa. 

Slave raids hy the Arabs are a great hindrance to the civiliza- 
tion of the Sudan. 

The chief occupations are agriculture and cattle-rearing. 

Hurra, maize, rice, and cotton are extensively grown. 

1 The Country of the Blacks. 
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II. WEST AERICA. 

Along tlie "wliole of the -western coast from the river Senegal 
to Cape Frio, different nations of Europe, French, English, 
Germans, and Portuguese, have established colonies and 
jn-otectoi-ates, many of them liaving extensive hinterlands, 
i.e. inland regions behind the seaboard, over -which they claim 
jurisdiction.' 

The French have settlements, the chief of -which is St. Lo-uis, 
extending along the Senegal, as the French Sudan, to the 
Upper Niger. 

The British occupy the valley of the Gambia, -with Bathurst 
as the chief settlement. 

South of these two districts, which together are known as Sepe- 
gambia, comes Upper Guinea, Alon^ this coast are the British 
Cl own Colonies of Sierra Leone, wi^i Freeto-wn as its chief 
town the Gold Coast with CapeCoast Castle, the former capital, 
and Accra, the present capital and chief port ; and the Pro- 
tectorates of Southern and Northern Nigeria, including Lagos, 
occupying the basins of the Niger and Benue as far as Lake Chad. 
A single protectorate of Nigeria will shortly be formed. 

^ Portuguese Guinea is immediately south of Gambia. Then 
, eomes French Guinea, running inland to the vast hinterland 
of the French Sudan, which also extends south to the Ivory- 
Coast. 

Between Sierra Leone, which lies south of French Guinea, and 
the Ivory Coast is the state of Liberia, capital Monrovia, 
occupied by the descendants of liberated slaves from 
America. East of the Gold Coast is the German Togoland, 
between which and Lagos is Dahomey, now less bloodthirsty 
and barbarous under Frencli control, which extends inland 
to the French Sudan. Ashanti, the warlike negro state of 
the British Gold Coast (Capital, Eiunasi), has rich forest, 
with mahogany, cedar, and other timber trees, rubber- 
bearing plants, and trees yielding oils and varnishes. 

Lo-wer Guinea includes (1) Kamerun (German) ; (2) French 
Congo ; (3) the coast of the Congo Free State ; and (4) Portu- 
guese West Africa. 

Kamerun extends inland from the Bight of Biafi-a to the shores 
-of Lake Chad. 

French Congo lies between Kamerun and the river Congo, and 
Frencli influence extends across the continent to the borders 
of the Egyptian Sudan. 
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TJie Congo Tree State has a narrow strip of coast, but broadens 
out eastward both north anjl south of the equator until it 
touches the region of tlie equatorial lakes ; it occupies a 
circular depression in the African plateau, and I'arely 
reaches 2000 feet in elevation. It is under Belgian adminis- 
tration. The chief settlement is Boma, a port at the mouth 
of the Congo. leopoldvlUe, or Stanley Pool, is the cliief 
river port. 

The Portuguese exercise a protectorate over country extending 
from the mouth of the Congo to Cape Prlo on the coast, and 
inland as far as the Upper Zambesi. 

The chief port and 'capital is Boanda. 

The principal trade of the territories is in palm oil (used for 
greasing railway carriage wheels and for making soap), 
rubber, gold, ivory, and gums. 


III. SOUTH AFRICA. 

BaiTisn South Africa comprises the Union of South Africa 
and tlie Protectorates of Basutoland and Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, 
and Swaziland. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Union of South Africa consists of the Prorinces of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free 
State. 

PROVINOBS. 

Cape of Good Hope (2’77,000 square miles) comprises the nar- 
row southern end of Africa south of the Orange River, from west 
coast to east, and a northward extension beyond the Orange 
River in the centre, which was formerly part of Bechuanaland. 

The land rises from the coast to the main plateau, or High 
Veldt, in terraces called “Karoos.” 

Three mountain ranges, the Langberg, the Zwarte Berg, and 
the Nieuweveld run east and west, one behind the other, until a 
height of 4000 feet is reached. The “ Great Karoo,” 300 miles 
long by 60 to 70 broad, is between the Zwarte Berg and the 
Nieuweveld. 

From the Nieuweveld the ground gradually slopes downwards 
to the Orange River, .beyond which is the Kalahari Desert, 
extending northwards for 1000 miles. 

The Nieuweveld is continued to the north-east as the Drakens- 
berg' range. - 
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Climate — 

Tlie air is clear and dry, and tlie climate for tlie most part 
healthy, Tlie west coast is deficient in rainfall, having an 
average of only about 2 inches in the year. The summer season 
lasts from November to March. 

Products — 

Sheep-rearing is the most important industry, and "wool and 
goat’s hair two of the principal exports. 

Ostriches also are reared for their feathers. 

IXTJOSTRIES — 

The diamond fields of Qriqua Land West are the richest in 
the world, and copper ore is found and exported. 

Towns — 

Cape Town (GTiOOO), the capital, a fine city, Math a gi’eat trade, 
is situated at the foot of Table Mountain. 

Port Elisabeth (31,000), on Algoa Bay, is the second port. 

East London, on the south-east coast, is a rising port. , 

Kimherley (30,000) is the chief centre of the diamond fields. 

Vryburg and Mafeking are towns on tlie railway north of 
Kimberley. 

A railway extends from Capo To^vn across the Great Karoo, 
through tiie diamond fields and Becliuaimland to Rhodesia, 
and anotlier line connects Port Elizabeth and East London 
with the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

The European colonists are chiefly of British, Dutch, or German 
descent. 

The chief native races are Hottentots and Bushmen. Tlie 
population is 2,500,000, of whom four-fifths aro natives. 

Natal on the east coast, including Zululand, is about 35,000 
square miles, and has a population of about a million ; of these 
about 100,000 are European colonists, 14,000 are Indian coolies 
and traders, and the rest are difierent tribes of Bantus,' a tall 
athletic, warlike race, principally Zulus. 

A low strip along- the coast grows sugar and tea, and on the 
higher terraces sheep, cattle, and ostriches are reared. 

The chief crop is “ mealies,” or Indian corn. 

The capital is Pietermaritzburg (31,000), which is connected by 
rail with the chief port Durban (73,000), with the coalfields 
near Dundee in the north, and with the Transvaal. 
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Ladysmith, famous for its unsuccessful siege by the Boers in 
the year 1900, is a small toivn bn the river Tugela, near the 
Drakensberg Mountains. 

t 

The Orange Free State Province (50,000 square miles), lying 
between the Orange River and the Vaal, is chiefly a pastoral 
country with a dry, healthy climate. Gold, diamonds, and 
coal are found. 

Bloemfontein (27,000), its chief town, is connected by railway 
■with Cape Town, and with Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

The Transvaal Province (110,000 square miles, about the 
same size as the United Kingdom) lies between the Vaal and 
the Limpopo. Its natural resources are in some ways greater 
than those of any other South African colony. 

Wheat, tobacco, and a variety of fruits are grown, and the 
rich pasture lands feed horses, cattle, and sheep. 

One of the richest goldfields in the world is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Johannesburg (237,000), the largest town in the 
colony. 

Pretoria (49,000) is the seat of the proidncial government. 

The Union of South Africa is administered by a Governor- 
General and an Executive Council. There is also a Parliament 
of two chambers. 


PEOTEOTOKATES. 

iiasutoiana, on the north-east of the Cape Province, is a 
mountainous and fertile district, inhabited chiefly by natives, 
who rear immense herds of'cattle. 

It is the best grain-growing country in South Africa, 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, a dry and arid land, stretches 
northward from Cape Colony across the southern tropical line. 
Its chief products are maize and hides. 

Rhodesia (440,000 square miles) lies north of Bechuanaland 
and the Transvaal, The Zambesi divides it into Northern 
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and Sontlioni Rhodesia. On tlie south side of the river arc 
Matahel eland and Mashonaland, about *1000 feet above the 
sc:u 

Cotton, rubber, and tobacco aie ^'rown. Gold and other 
ininoi-als abound. 

Salisbury, in Miushonalnnd, is now tlic scatof the adiniuisti’alion. 

Buluwnyo, the old cajiilnl of Mat abclehmd, is connected by 
railway with Cai)e Town and uath &disbury, and is a 
rapidly growing Eurojican town. 

Gkrii.\>' Wrar A^aucA extends south from Capo Frio to the 
Oi'auge River, and inland to the Ivalahaid desert. Great 
"Windhoek is the chief station! 

There is a small Rritish settlement on WalllBli Bay, at about 
the middle of the German coast. 


IF, EAST AFRICA. 

East Africa consists of British Cenlnil Africa, the protcctomtes 
estal)lished by various ijowci-s along the ca.st coast north of 
the 1'ropic of Capricorn, Aby.«sinia, and Eriti ea. 

British Central Afirica extends north of the Zambesi a.s far 
as Lake Tanganyika, A part of this district west and south 
of Lake NyaK-va, is sometimes called Nyassaland. 

The country further west, including Lake Bangwcolo, is in 
Norflicni Ilhodesi.a. 

Coffee, ivory, rubber, and tobacco arc the chief products. 

Blautyre is the i)rincipal Emope.iu bettlemcut. 

Zomba is the seat of Government. 

Portuguese East Africa stietche.s along the coast from 
Ddagoa Bay nortliwards to Cape Delgado, .and westwards along 
both banks of the Z'.imbesi until bounded by the Ti’ansvnal, 
Rliodesia, and British Centml Africa. 

Mozambiffuo, annme sometimes also given to the whole country, 
is the chief port north of the Zaml)csi. 

Ti\c port of Loureuco Marques, on Dclagoa Bay, is connected hy 

' railway with tlic Tnansviuil. Qucllmano, on the delta of the 
Zaml)esi, and Bclra, the port for Sontliern Rliodesia, are 
also imporlunt. 

Gernian East Africa occupies the coast from (?apo Delgado 
to a point north of the island of Znnzibai’, and the interior as 
far westwards as the three great lakes. 

T.G, ' 
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It contains Kiliina Njnro, the second peak in Africa. TUo 
conntiy is ns yet undeveloped ; tlio principal products are 
Ivory and rubber, DJIJI, on Tnnganyilcn, is a trade centre. 

Dar-es-Salaam, the seat of administration, has one of tlie best 
harbours on the cast coast of Africa. 

British East Africa comprises the island of Zanzibar, the 
residence of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and all that is jeft of his 
Sultanate, and the coast as far ns the mouth of the River Juba 
on the Equator. Inland, this territory stretches to tlie bordeis 
of the Congo Free State and along the Upper Nile Valley. 

Uganda is a large district in the interior, between Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and Lake Albert Nyanza, to which a railway 
from the port of Mombassa has been made. The ca2ntiil is 
Entebbe. 

Without railways littlo dovclopiiicnt of the country is possible, 
ns the grc-nt expeuse of convcyii^ goods liy coolies GOO miles 
to the const is prohibitix’o of trndo. 

Zanzibar (.‘W.OOO). on tlic isfand of that nnnio, is tlio Inrgest city 
and the chief port and trade-ceutro of East Africa. Jlany 
Indian mcrcliants of Bombay have houses of business, and 
do most of tho tmdo. 

Somaliland, the “ Ensti^ru Horn of Africa,” comprises tho sea- 
board along the Gulf of Aden and south of Cape Giiardafiii. 

The latter portion is an Italian protectorate ; along the Gulf of 
Aden ore British and FrcucU Somaliland. 

Bcrbera is the chief port of British Somaliland, and carries on 
a considerable trade nith Horrar in Ahyssmia. Jibuti is 
the port of French Somaliland. "Wany Somalis ship as 
firemen on hoard British steamers, and are known ns 
Scedeo boys.” 

Abyssinia lies to the south and south-east of the Egyptian 
Sudan. It is very mountainous, having an average elevation 
of 5000 feet, antli heights rising to 16,000 feet, and contains 
numerous platoaux, separated from each otlier by precipitous 
gorges. I 

The Blue Nile, flowing from Lake Tsana, and the Atljara 
descend from these highlands to join tlie Nile. 

The climate is mild, and the soil in some parts so fertile that 
three crops can be raised in the course of the year. 

Cotton, sugar, and coffee are cultivated, but there is no 
foreign trade, 
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TJiere are no to^\'ns of any great size ; those -vVorth mention 
are : • 

Addis AiJoM, the capital, and the residence of the Negns, or 
Emperor. 

Gondar, the ciipilnl of ancient Ethiopia, Adowa, and Harrar, a 
•trade centre near the Soin!\li frontier, are noteworthy 
places. _ . , 

Magdala, a hill fortress, was captured hy Sir R, Napier (after- 
wards Tjord Napier of Magtlala) in 18Q8, in order to release 
some European captives. 

The original Abyssininns were of Aiah ilosecnti hut arc now 
largely intermixed with QaUas, from Gallalaiid on the south. 

Eritrea, a stiip of seaboard along the south-wcfit«ru shore of 
the Red Sea, is an Italian Protcctonitc. 

Massowa, the capital, and a port on the Red Sea. has a trade in 
salt, which is of importance hec.ausc salt passes as money 
in Southern Ahyssinia, 


y. AFRICAI^ ISLANDS. 

'Most of the islands ontlying Africa arc of volcinio formation 
and are raountainons. Like the mainland of the African con- 
tinent, they are now undcr''thc dominion of various European 
powers. 

ISLANDS IN TITE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

The Azores (Portugnese) lie north of the most northerly 
point of Africa, being in the same latitude as; the south of 
Portugal, and about 800 miles west of it. 

They consist of a scattered group of nine islands. They arc 
well watered and fertile, and produce varioi'H fruits (especi- 
ally the famous St. Michael oranges), wines, and tobacco. 

Madeira (Portuguc.se), lying cast of AloroccO, is a famous 
health resort for Europeans during their winter, as the air is 
always mild and the temperature varies but little- 

It exjmrts wine, sugar, and fruits. 

The chief town is Funchdl (21,000). 

The Canaries (Spanish) lie sonth of Aladcira, the neare.st 
of them being within 60 miles of the south coast of Morocco. 

Tenerife is the cliiof island, with its famous volcanic Peak, 
12,000 feet high. 
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Santa Cruz in Tenerife, and Las 'Palmas in Gran Canaria, are 
the principal towns, both being coaling stations for Atlantic 
steamers. 

Tlie Cape Verde Islands (Portuguese) lie about 350 miles 
to the west of Cape Verde. 

Praia is the capital, and- Mlndello, on St. Vincent Island, the 
principal port, is a place of call for steamers 

Li the Gulf of Guinea there are several small islands, the largest 
being Fernando Po (Spanish). 

Ascension and St. Helena (both British) lie south of the Equator, 
far from the coast. St. Helena is famous as liaving been 
the place of exile of Napoleon Buonaparte, who died there 
in 1821. 

ISLANDS m THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

Madagascar (annexed 1896 bj’- the Fieneli), nearly three 
times as large as Great Britain, is cut ofi from the African 
mainland by the deep Mozambique Channel, 250 miles wide 
at its narrowest part. 

A range of volcanic mountains runs through the, interior from 
north to south, rising in places to 9000 feet. 

The highlands have a healthy and temperate climate, hut the 
coast is moist and urdiealthy. ' 

The capital is Antananarivo, and the chief port Tamatav6. 

' The dominant natives of the island are called Hovas, and are 
of Malay descent. 

The chief products are cattle, hides, gum, bees-wax, sugar, 
vanilla, coffee, and rice. Minerals are abundant. 

The Comoro Islands (French) are a group of small islands lying 
in the Mozambique Cliannel. 

Matiritiiis (British) lies about 500 miles due east of Mada- 
gascar. It is a small fertile island with a plentifuTrainfall ; it 
is thickly wooded on the monntainons parts, but the lower 
lands have been cleared for the planting of sugar, which is 
cultivated mainly by the labour of Indian coolies imported 
from Calcutta. 

\ 

Sugar forms the main export. 

The capital is Port Louis (50,000). • 

Reunion (French), to the south-west of Mauritius, also grows 
sugar. 

These two islands are the most important as regards commerce 
of all the African islands. 
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The Seychelles, 1000 miles to the north of Jlaiiritius, pro- 
duce coco-nut oil and vanilla. 

Sokotra (British), a small island north-east of Cape Guardafui, 
is a dependency of the Government of Bombay. 

Tlie chief products are aloes, dates, gruns, and ghee. 

Question's. 

1. What differences of relief distinguish North from South Africa? 
Africa has heen compared- to “an inverted saucer.” How far is 
this comparison justined ? 

2. Locate the extreme points of Africa, hlake a list, from the 
map, of other prominent capes. Describe the Guinea Coast. 

3. In what countries of Africa are the greatest heights above sea- 

level found? Name them. _ , 

4. Describe the course— (1) of the largest river, (2) of the longest 
river. Which of the African rivers enter the sea by a delta? Why 
is it that most of the rivers of Africa have their lower courses 
broken by falls and rapids ? 

5. Describe the great freshwater lakes of Africa. Which of them 
feed rivers ? 

6. How does Africa compare with other continents ns regards rain- 
fall ? What is the general nature of the climate of the coastlands ? 

7. Mention some characteristic African animals, and say what 
sort of country they inhabit. Where is the tsc-tse fly found ? 

8. Wliat is the commonest food-crop (1) in North Africa, (2) in 
South Africa ? Mention other important vegetable products. 

0. Where are the negroes proper found? What arc Bantus, 
Somalis, and Hottentots ? 

10. Jlakc a list from the map, in order from north to south, of 
the different portions of the east and west coasts occupied by 
‘European powers. Wliat countries occupy the Grain Coast, the 

Gold Coast, the Slave Coast, and the Ivory Coast? 

11. WTiat arc the Barhary States? Name their/ principal 
products, and locate their capitals. 

12. Why is Egypt so essentially the country of the Nile? Name, 
the principal towns of Egypt and of the Egyptian Sudan. Which 
of them are not on the Nile ? 

13. Distinguish the Sahara from the Sudan in regard to (1) sur- 
face, (2) climate, (3) inhabitants. 

14. Name the characteristic products of the west coast of Africa. 

15. What colonies and protectorates constitute British South 
, Africa? Give the situation, principal products, and chief towis of 

each. 

- 16. Describe the principal divisions of East Africa. 

17. _Why are railways csseritial for the development of Africa? 
Describe the route of the proposed Cape-to-Cairo railway. 
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EXAMINATION 'PAPERS ON AFRICA. 

I. ' . ' 

1. Draw a sketcli-Tnap of Africa, and insert Cape Town, Port 
Elizabetli, Kimberley, Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg, Louien 90 
Maries ; tlie Niger, Zambesi, and Orange River ; the Atlas and 
the Drakensberg; Cape Agulhas, Walfish Bay, and the island of 
Zanzibar. 

2. How are the following states governed : — Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Tunis, Algeria, Liberia, and give the capital of each ? 

3. Name in order, from north to south, the great lakes of Africa. 

Which of them might be used as part of a through route from the 
Cape to Egypt ? ' ’ 

4. [a) Where are Ascension Island, the Seychelles, and St. 
Helena? What do you know about them? (6) Mention the 
possessions of the United Kingdom on the West Coast of Africa. 

5. What are the chief exports of Africa? For what purpose is 
each most uSed ? 

6. What and where ate Accra, Sokotra, Cape Coast Castle, 
Massowa, Timbuktu, Uganda, Suez, Khartum, Assuan, Mombassa, 
Alexandria ? 

•• » 

H. 

1. Give a brief description of the British -protectomtes on the east 
coast of Africa. 

2. Give some account of the Drakensberg Mountains, the Kalahari 
Desert, Mount Kenia, Stanley Pool, Lake Tanganjukn, the Victoria 
Falls. 

3. Draw an outline map of Africa north of the equator, showing 
the European nation to whose rule or influence each part of the 
country is subject. 

4. What is meant by the statement that within the tropics -the 
rain follows the sun? How does the rise of the Nile illustrate this? 

5. State what you know of the physical and commercial geography 
of Cape Colony. 

^ 6. What and where are Suakin, Fez, Loanda, Salisbury, Quili- 

mane, Beira, Dar-es-Salaam, Tamatave, Las Palmas, Bloemfontein, 
Hnrrar,'and Fashoda ? 
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America, or the New World, is the great division of the globe 
which occupies the Western Hemisphere from the Aa'ctic Ocean 
to the ‘borders of the Antarctic, and which separates the 
Atlantic Ocean from the PaciGa Ocean. 

Unlike the Old World, wliose greatest extent is in longitude, 
and whose main mountain systems have a general east 
and west direction, the greatest extent of the New World 
is in latitude, and its main mountain systems run north 
and 'south, 

America consists of two triangular land-masses — the conti- 
nents of North and South America. The geographical division 
between tlie two Continents is at tbe Isthmus of Panama, wbicb, 
where narrowest, is only 31 miles across. 

The narrow land to the north of Panama, between , the two 
great mainland masses, is generally knomi as Central 
America. 

South .America lies considerably further east than North 
America. Tlie meridian of 280’ E., or 80’ W., which 
barely cuts the extreme west of South America, passes east 
of the Gulf' of Mexico and the Peniusula of Florida, cuts 
the east coast of Nortli America, and has the largest of the 
Canadian lakes, most of Hudson Bay, and consequently the 
great bulk of North Amcricii, to the w est of it. 

The two American continents have sevci al remarkable points 
of resemblance. Both have a principal higliland region lying 
near the west or PaciGc coast, and both have a minor higblana 
region on the Atlantic" or east side of the continent. Between 
these two highland legidns is, in each case, a great region of 
lowland plain. In consequence of tlie similarity of relief, the 
great rivers of both continents either Gow from west to east, 
like the St. La-wTcnce and the Amazon, or Gow north and south 
along the central lowlands, like the Mississippi and the Parana. 

45 ' 
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Again, tliere are resemblances of climate. In the temperate 
latitudes of both continents the great mountain ranges of the 
-west arrest the moist -winds from the Pacific, causing large areas 
to the east of these ranges to have a very low rainfall, while in 
the southern tropics, where the, .easterly tiade winds prevail, 
some parts of the Pacific coast are practically rainless. 

On the other hand there are some remarlcable contrasts between 
the two continents, due to the fact that they are broadest 
in vei-y different latitudes. North America is broadest 
above lat. 60° N., and accordingly enormous areas have an 
arctic climate and are almost uninhabitable, while the 
broadest part of South America, which is neaily under the 
equator, is covered -with' the most luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation in the world. 

The total area of America, about 16 millions, of square miles, 
is somewhat less than that of Asia, and is greater than that 
of Europe and Africa together. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

I Q-eographical Situation. 

The northern continent Of the New World extends from 
seven degrees north of the equator to within seven degrees of 
the North Pole. 

The extreme points of the mainland are ; — 

North : Point Murchison, at the end of the Boothia Peninsula 
west of Huflson Bay ; lat. 71° 50' N. Cape Barrow in 
Alaska is almost as far north. 

South : Funta Puercos, in the Panama Isthmus ; lat. 7° 16' N. 

West: Capa Prince of Wales, on Bering Strait in Alaska; 
long. 15§° W. 

East : Cape Charles, in Labrador ; long. 55° 37' W. 

Point Murchison is very little further north than North Cape 
in Europe, and not so far north ns the extreme north point 
of Asia. But Cape Columbia, the most northerly point of 
Grant Land, to the west of Greenland, is lat. 83° 5' N., 
-within three degrees of the furthest north reached by 
Nansen. ' • 

Cape Spear, in Ne-wfoundland, the nearest point to Europe, is 
long. 62° 32' W. , 

II. Size and Shape. 

North America is a triangle, broadest in the north. Its 
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vertex at the south of Mexico is continued in a south-east curve 
through Central America to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The greatest length, from Cape Barrow 'to Panama, is over 
4,000 miles, and the greatest breadth is over 3,000 miles. 

The area of the mainland is about eight million square miles, 
more than twice the size of Europe ; but including Green- 
land and the Arctic Archipelago, tire area of North America 
exceeds nine million square miles. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North ; the Arctic Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East : the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

On the West : the Pacific Ocean. 

IV. Coasts. 

North Coast. — ^West of tire vast peninsula of Labrador is the 
deep indentation knomr as Hudson Bay, an' inland sea 
which is only free from ice for a few months in the year. 
Hudson Strait connects it with the Atlantic. 

Closirrg the month of Hudson Baj' is BafDn Land, the largest 
island of the Archipelago which bloclcs the entrance to the 
Arctic Ocean between Greenland and the Anrerican main- 
land. 

Baffin Land is separated from Greenland, the largest island in 
the world, by Davis Strait and the eharmel known as 
Balliii Bay. 

klany of the names of the islands and charrrrels of this arctic 
archipelago conrmemorate the various explorers who tried 
to make the North-west Passage to India by sailing along 
the northcni coast from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In the extreme north-west Alaska projects towards Asia, from 
■a Jiich it is separated by Bering Strait and Bering Sea. The 
small peninsula in the south of Alaska, called the Alaska 
Peninsula, is continued by the chain of tlie Aleutian Islands 
to form tlie southern boundary of Bering Sea. 

West Coast. — The northern part is steep and rocky, broken by 
fiords and fringed with islands, of which the largest is 
Vancouver. Further south the coast is regular. The 
greatest indentation is the long and nariow Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, which runs inland parallel to the general direction 
of the coast. 

East Coast. — The Gulf of Mexico is a widely curving indentation 
terminating in the peninsulas of Florida and Yucatan. 
Prom the mouth of the gulf Cuba and tho larger islands "of 
the West Indies run east^vard, and cut off tho Caribbean 
Sea from the Atlantic; 
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North of tlie Gulf of Mexico the east coast is low aud fl.at as far 
as Cape Cod. It then becomes broken and rocky, with 
many islands. The peninsula of Nova Scotia encloses the 
Bay of Bundy between itself and the mainland. 

North of Nova Scotia opens the Qulf of St. Lawrence, \vhich 
terminates in the estuary of the River .St. Lawrence. At 
the month of the gulf is the large island of Newfoundland, 
south of which, across Cabot Strait, is Cape Breton Island. 
Inside the gulf arc Prince Edward Island and Anticosti. 

V. ReHef. 

North America has four main natural divisions : (1) The 
>Yestern Highlands, (2) the Central PJain, (3) the Eastern 
Highlands, (4) the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 

1. The Western Highlands are a system of mountain ranges 
and plateaux extending from Alaska to the south of Mexico. 
TJiey are widest in lat. 40° N., where they occupy about one- 
third of the continent. 

Mountains — 

The highest mountains of the continent are found at the 
northern and southern ends of this system. Mount 
McKinley (20,500 feet), in Alaska, is the highest mountain 
in North America. Mount Logan (19,500 feet) and Mount 
St. Elias (18,000 feet) are volcanic peaks in the coast range 
' on tlie borders of Alaska. Orizaba (18,300 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (17,800 feet) arc active volcanoes in Mexico. 

The Bocky Mountains are the mam chain of the Western Higli- 
lands, and run along its eastern border tbrough Canada and 
the United States. 

The Cascade Range and its southern continuation, the Sierra 
Nevada, are the principal ranges on the western border. 
All these ranges have peaks of over 14,000 feet. Lower 
ranges run along the Pacific coast. 

Plateaux — 

Lying between the border ranges are plateaux and mountain 
basins, which, in the w’ldest part of the Western High- 
lands, are of considerable extent. 

The largest, in order from nortli to south, are the ^Columbia 
Plateau, in the north of the United States, the Great Basin, 
the Colorado Plateau, luid the Mexican. Plateau. 

2. The Central Plain occupies the middle of the continent 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. It is crossed 
by a low water-parting. North of this water-parting the 
drainage flows to the ..^ctic Ocean ; south of it to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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3. The EcLstem Highlands are divided into two parts by the 
River St. Lawrence. 

To the north the I-anrentian Highlands form a curve round 
Hudson Bay, extending from Labrador in the east to the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Ocean in the west. 

South of the St. Lawrence the Appalachian Highlands extend 
from the Gulf 'of St. Lamence nearly to the Gulf _ of 
Mexico. The principal ranges, known as the Appalachian 
Mountains, nowhere rise above 7000 feet. 

4. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is the strip of lowland 
between the Appalachian Mountains and the Atlantic. It 
extends from the G ulf of St. Lawrence to Florida. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

The principal rivers of North America are the Mississippi; 
Missouri, St. Lawrence, Yukon, Mackenzie, Colorado, Rio 
Grande del Norte, Nelson, Columbia. 

The Mississippi proper rises nearly 2500 miles from the sea, in 
the low water-parting which crosses the central lowlands. 
Its gi'cat tributarj’, the Mlasouri, which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, has an, independent course of nearly 3000 miles. 
Hence the total length of the Mississippi - Missouri is 
' over 4000 miles, whi<m makes it the longest river in the 
world. Three of its tributaries, the Ohio from the 
Appalachians, the Arkansas from the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Red River from below the western liighlands, are 
nearly as long as the Ganges. The combined waters of 
these great rivers enter the Gulf of Mexico by a delta 
below New Orleans. > 

The St. Lawrence (2200 miles) rises near the source of the 
Mississippi, flows through the great lakes, and after passing 
Montreal and Quebec, entcis the Gulf of St. Lawrence by 
a wide estuary. 

Tlie Yukon (2000 miles) rises in the north of the western high- 
lands, and flows through Alaska to the Bering Sea. 

The Mackenzie (2000 miles) flows north from Lake Athabasca to 
the Great Sla^'e Lake, and tlien nortli-west to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Colorado (2000 miles) flows from the Rocky Mountains 
across tlic Colorado Plateau to the head of the Gulf of 
California. In its course acro.ss the plateau it has cut for 
itself a series of wonderful channels through the rock, 

, called canons, which are in some places a mile deep. 

The Rio Grande del Norte (1800 miles) rises near Blanca Peak 
in the Rocky Mountains, flows south and then south-eas 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Nelson (1700 miles) issues from Lake Winnipeg, which is 
fed by the Saskatchewan, the Eed Eiver of the North, and 
the Winnipeg, and then flows north-east to Hudson Bay. 

The Columbia (1400 miles) rises in the Rocky Mountains, and 
flows across the Columbia Plateau to the Pacific. 

‘Lakes — 

The chain of great lakes in the valley' of the St. Lawrence, 
on the borders of Canada and the United States, is the largest 
system of fresh-water lakes in the world. The principal 
members of the chain, Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, diminish in size in the order given. The two last, 
which are much smaller than the others, are connected by the 
Eiver Niagara, famous for its falls. 

Lake Superior (31,000 square miles), larger than Scotland, is 
' the largest body of fresh water in the world. 

Further north and north-west, along the outer edge of the 
Laurentian Highlands, is a lake system resembling that of 
Finland ; but Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, the Great Slave 
Lake, and the Great Bear Lake are much larger than any 
Finnish lakes. The last three feed the Mackenzie River. 

The Gieat Salt Lake and other lakes in the Great Basin of the 
western highlands belong to a system of inland drainage. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of the greater part of North America is of the 
extreme or continental type. The absence of mountain ranges 
running east and west leaves the whole of the central lowlands 
exposed to cold winds from the Ajctic regions, and frosts are 
known as far south as the latitude of Patna. Further, a cold 
ocean current from Baffin Bay flows down the coast of Labrador, 
and affects the temperature of most of the eastern seaboard. 
Hence places on the east coast and in the central lowlands have 
a severer climate than places in the same latitude in western 
Europe. 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the same latitude' as the English 
Cliannel, is closed to navigation during the water months, 
and Halifax is the only Canadian port open all the year 
round. 

Still the climate of the east coast of North America is less 
extreme than that of the east coast of Asia. 

Warm ocean currents and moist winds from the Pacific make 
tile climate of tlie western seaboard much more temperate ; 
but even there the temperatures range lower than in 
cones^ionding latitudes in western Europe.' 
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The climate of the West Indies, Ccntml America, and the 
lowlands of Mexico is tropical, with a icgulav rainy season. 

* In the middle section of the continent the climate is that of the 
temperate zone, but varies greatly with the locality. It is 
warm in the south, cold in the north, and verj’’ dry in the 
Western Highlands and the plains lying cast of them. 

The northern part of the continent has a vciy cold climate, 
mildest on the west coast, and arctic in the extreme 
north. 

The following tahlo gives particulars of the climate at places on 
both coasts and in the interior For the sake of comparison 
the same particulai-s for London and Lisbon arc given. 
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VI 11 . Plants and Animals, 


A tundra region like tliat of Eurasia borders the Arctic 
Ocean, and extends partly round Hudson Bay, and along the 
north of Labrador. 

Below this, running from north-west to .south-east, is the 
forest region, with ' trees similar to those of Eurasia hut of 
different species. ^ 

Large areas in the western highlands and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, which are cut off from the moist winds from the 
Pacific are treeless, and resemble the steppes of Central 
Eurasia. 
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In the most arid parts, which are, however, usually less bare - 
than the deserts of the Old World, the sage brush, the 
cactus, and the yucca are characteristic plants. 

The mountains of the Pacific seaboard are forested, and the 
Douglas fir,' sequoia, and other pines grow to gigantic size. 

Animails — 

The polar bear, reindeer, moose, musk-ox, walrus, grizzly bear, 
tile seal and many other fur-bearing animals are found in 
the north. Other characteristic animals are the opossum, 
coyote, prairie-dog, puma, beaver, alligator, and rattle- 
snake. 

The buffalo or bison, wliich used to roam in great herds over 
the western plains, is now almost extinct. 

IX. People; 

Population — 

The population of North America is now about 110 millions, 
or 12 persons to the square mile. 

At the time of its discovery the population of the continent 
was small, and even after colonisation began it increased 
slowly until the beginning of tlie nineteenth century. 
During the last hundred years it has increased with great 
rapidity. 

Races and Languages — 

Tlie majority of the inhabitants are now of \ European 
extraction. In the United States and Canada they are mostly 
of British and German descent ; in Mexico and Central America 
of mixed Spanish and aboriginal descent. 

Negroes, descended from the slaves brought from Africa to 
work in the cotton and sugar plantations, are numerous in 
the south-east. On the Pacific side there are many Chinese. 

The aboriginal inhabitants — the Red Indians — survive in 
diminishing numbers in the west. The Eskimo inhabit the 
coasts and islands of the north. 

Englisli is the language everywhere except in Mexico and 
Central America, whore Spanish is spoken, and in part of 
Canada, where the language is French. 

Religions — 

The majority of the people in Mexico and Central America arc 
Roman Catholics. In the United States and Canada the 
majority are Protestants. 

The Eskimo and most of the Indians are still heathens. 
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X. Products and Industries. 

M1KEUA1.S — 

North America is rich in minerals. Gold, silver, and lead 
are found in the Avestern highlands ; coal, iron, and petroleum 
mainly in the eastern highlands. Copper abounds near Lake 
Superior. 

Vecktable Products — 

Maize is the only food-grain native to the continent, and is 
still more lai-gely grovn there than in any other part of the 
world. 

Wheat, oats, and other cereals originally introduced from 
Europe are now grown in enormous quantities, especially 
in the cast of the central lowlands and on the Pacific 
seaboard. 

Timber, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and potatoes aro other leading 
vegetable products. 

Aeijiai. Products — ' 

Meat — beef, mutton, and pork — is one of tbc most valuable 
products of the coutinent. 

The domestic animals of Europe were introduced into America 
by the early colonists and have multiplied exceedingly. 
Horses and cattle have taken tho place of the buffalo on the 
gnissy western plains, and are largely hied evcrywheie 
wlicro grass will grow. Sheep, swine, and mules are also 
numerous. < 

Other auimnl products arc furs from the fur-bearing animals of 
the nortliei-n forests, herring, cod, and salmon from the 
sea and river fisheries. 

Indu-stries — 

Most of the people are engaged in pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, hut of late years manufacturing industries of all 
kinds have developed very rapidly, especially in tho United 
States. 

XI. CommunicationB. 

Except on the Atlantic seaboard the country has been settled 
too recently to allow of the development of any great system of 
trunk road.s. The princijsal agencies in opening up new.country 
have beeu the waterways and railways. 

Tho magnificent waterways of tho continent give easy access 
to the far interior. The Mississippi and its branches 
connect the central lowlands with the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Great Lakes and the River St. Lawrence provide a 
route liaK-way across the Continent from the Atlantia 
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This last route is connected by canals with the River 
Hudson, and so with New York, the greatest port of the 
New World. 

Six trunk railways connect the Atlantic -with the Pacific, and 
numerous branches connect the outlying trade centres with 
the maul lines. I’he telegraph and telephone are in common 
use, and several cables connect the continent with Europe. 
Fast steamers cross the Atlantic in six days or less. 

XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The principal trade of North America still consists in the 
export to Europe, and the United Kingdom in particular, of 
food stuffs, forest produce, and the raw material of manu- 
factures, but there is a large and increasing export of manufac- 
tured products 

Tlie commodities imported are such as are not produced in 
the country, or are not at present produced in sufficient 
quantity, e.g., certain kinds of manufactured goods, tea, 
sugar, coffee, tin and some other metals. 

Most of the trade is carried on in British ships. 

XIII. Political Distribution. 

The greater part of North America belongs to two powers : 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Mexico and the 
republics of Cent) al America are independent powers. 

France, Denmark, and the Netherlands have small possessions 
in the West Indies. The Danes have a few settlements on 
the coast of Greenland, and Franco owns two small islands 
— St. Pierre and Miquelon — to the south of Newfoundland. 



Square Jlilcs 

Population. 

Greenland, 

700,000 

11,000 

“ 

3,604,000 

71 millions. 

Neivfoundland and Labrador, - 

162,700 

^43,000 

The United States, - - - 

3,600,000 

92 millions 

Mexico, ... - - 

767,000 

15 millions. 

Central America, . - , 

182,000 

5 millions 

The West Indies, - ' - 

5)5,000 

7 millions. 


Questioxs. 

1. What striking differences hotween the Old World and the New 
can he seen on looking at a map ? 
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2. Mention some resemWances and some differences between North 
and Sowtii America. 

3. Compare ns regards latitude the Baltic Sea and Hudson Bay, 
the Gtilf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Biscay. 

4. Compare the extent in latitude of North America with that of 
other continents. 

5. What is the North-west Passage ? At what parts of the coast 
of North America are islands most numerous? Describe the chief 
openings on the east coast. 

6. Describe the main natural divisions of the contuicnt, and name 
and locate the principal mountain .ranges. 

7. What river basins occupj’ the centnal lowlands? Draw sketch- 
maps of the basins of the Mississippi, St. LaAvreuce, and Mackenzie. 

S. Why is the climate on the plateaux of the western highlands 
so dry? Where is the climate most like that of England? What 
differences of climate Avould be observed in crossing from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Vancouver? 

9. Describe the vegetation of the different natural divisions of 
America. Mention some cliaracteristic animals. 

10. What different races of mankind are found, and where? 

11. Give some account of the products and tiade of the continent. 


GREENLAND. 

Greenland, the largest island in the world, extends from lat, 
60° N. — the latitude of St. Petersburg — to within a few degrees 
of the North !^ole. The whole of the interior is a vast ice-sheet, 
through which emerges Petormann’s Peak, 11,000 feet, leaving 
only a narrow strip of mountainous land along the dcejily 
indented coast. The hardy and intelligent Eskimo and the few 
Danes who administer the settlements on the west coast, where 
the habitable land is widest, are the only inhabitants. 

Thg Eskimo live entirely by hunting and fishing, using their, 
small seal-skin covered boats in summer and sledges drawn 
by dogs over the frozen sea in Avinter. 


CANiVDA. 

I. Situation 'and Size. 

^The Dominion of Canada comprises all the northern half of 
North America, except Alaska, wliich belongs to the United 
States, the Atlantic coast of Labrador, and the islands of New- 
foundland and Greenland. 

An 2o 
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Its area (3,000,000 square miles) is somewhat greater than that 
of the United States, and a little less tlmn that of Europe. 

Its length along the United States boundary is over 3(K)0 miles, 
and its breadth averages about 2000 miles. 

Hudson Bay, whose southern end comes withm 300 miles of the 
Great Lakes, di\ndes the country into two parts, of which 
the eastern is the smaller. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : tliose of the continent. 

On tlie West : Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. 

On the East ; the Atlantic. 

On the South : lat. 49° N. from the Pacific to tlie Lake of the 
Woods ; afterwards a line passin^through the Great Lakes and 
south of the St. Lawrence to the Bay of Fundy. 

III. Belief and Bivers. 

Tlie northern portion of the western highlands of the con- 
tinent runs through Canada. The Rock^’ Mountains, which 
bound the highlands on tlie east, increase in height from north 
to south, and near the United States frontier have many peaks 
10,000 feet and upwards in height. 

The best known are Mounts Murchison, Hooker, and Forbes. 

The Coast or Cascade Range bounds this highland region on 
the west, rising to 7000 feet and upwards, and forming deep 
fiords along the coast. 

In the far north-west Mount St. Elias (18,000 feet) is on 
the Alaskan boundary, and Mount Logan (19,500 feet), a 
little farther north 

Most of the rivers of the western highlands flow to the Pacific. 
The hnrgest is the Fraser River (800 miles), which enters 
the sea behind Vancouver Island. 

Tlie other great rivers of Canada have been described under 
North America. _ The great plains to the east of the 
Rookies belong chiefly to the basins of the Mackenzie) 
Saskatchewan, and Nelson. Further east are the fertile 
lowlands of the St. Lawrence basin, while between Hudson 
Bay and both lowland regions is the Laurentian Plateau, 
aTCraging 1500 feet in height. 

TV. Climate, Plants, and Animnlsi. 

The climate is extreme, except on the Pacific coast. The 
summers are hot, and in the south the cereals and^ fruits of the 
temperate zone come to great perfection. Maize, melons, 
tomatoes, tobacco, and grapes, .which cannot be grown as 
crops in England, flourish in the open air. 
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The whole of Canada, except the frozen north and the dry 
western plains, belongs to the forest region. Vast forests 
of pine and larch, and of deciduous trees in the south-east, 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. All the cultivated 
land east of Lake Winnipeg has been obtained by clearing 
away forest. 

The musk-ox and the caribou (the American reindeer) roam' the 
Arctic plains, and the northern forests are the home of the 
fur-bearing animals— beaver, bear, martin, otter, fox, lynx, 
and wolverine — hunted by Indian trappers. Moose, elk, 
and other deer inhabit the southern forests, and the prong- 
horned antelope is still found on the great plains. 

V. Population. 

The population is about millions, or less than two 
persons to the square mile. 

Canada is capable of supporting a much larger -population ' 
but. there arc large areas that can never be thickly 
inhabited. Population is densest in the older settlements 
on the coast and in the valley of the St. Lawrence. 

The Canadians are mostly Protestants and of British descent, 
except in the province of Quebec, where the people are 
descended from French settlers, speak French, and are Eoman 
Catholics. 

The Indians only number about 100,000, and are scattered over 
the north-west. As trappers — ^hunters of the fur-bearing' 
animals — they travel in their birch-bark canoes along the 
streams and lakes of-the northern forests. - 

The Eskimo of the northern coast hunt mth spear and harpoon 
the various marine animals on which they live. 

VI. Products and Industries. 

Canada has few manufacturing- industries. Tlie people are 
chiefly engaged in a^cultural and pastoral pursuits, in 
fishing and in lumbering, i.e. felling and transporting trees. 

Coal is found on both sides of Canada. Gold, silver, and lead 
are mined in the western' highlands, and lately there have 
been large discoveries of gold in the Yukon region in the 

• extreme north--west. 

Petroleum, iron, copper, and nickel are also found. 

VII. Oomrdunications and Trade. 

Ocean steamers can go . up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
nearly a thousand miles from the Strait of Belle Isle, and canals 
and locks enable large inland steamers to ascend to the head of 
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Lake Superior. The Saskatchewan, Mackenzie, and Yukon are 
na'i’igable for thousands of miles. 

The railway system connects the principal towns of the 
older settled districts, and has termini at Quebec on the St. 
Lawrence, at St. John on the Bay of Fundy, and at Halifax on 
the Atlantic. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway connects the eastern railways 
with the Pacific seaboard, crossing the Rocky Mountains 
by the Kicking Horse Pass (5300 feet), and descending 
from the western highlands to Vancouver on Georgia 
Strait. , 

Branches connect the Canadian system with the United States 
system at various points. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway provides the shortest route from 
England to Japan and China. 

The trade of Canada is chiefly with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and is rapidly growing as the resources of the 
country are developed. 

The principal exports are timber, cheese, wheat, cattle, bacon, 
codfish, tinned lobster and salmon, coal, horses, hay, fUrs, 
silver and gold. 

Imports are iron and steel, woollen and cotton goods, silk, tea, 
coffee, sugar, wines, and spirits. ^ • ■ ' 

VIII. Government. 

Hie Dominion of Canada is a confederation of self-governing 
colonies or provinces under a Governor-General appointed by 
the British Government, a Senate, and a House of Commons 
elected by the people. Each of the provinces lids a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor-General, and a legislative 
assembly. 

Local defence is provided tor by militia and volunteers .■’lul 
Canada has shown itself able to contribute a valuable 
contingent to the Imperial forces. ^ 

Education is partly compulsory, and tliere are universities in 
all tlie pi evinces. 

IX. PoKtical Subdivisions and Towns, . 

The provinces are, commencing on the east, 

(1 ) The maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. 

(2) Quebec and Ontario, sometimes called Old Canada. 

(3) Manitoba, the central plains’ proidnce. 
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(4) Saskatchewan and Alberta, the western j)lains’ provinces. 

(5) British Columbia; the Pacific province. 

The vast areas known as tlic Norlli-We.st Ten itoric.s arc govenicd 
by a Commissioner, and do not nink as a province. The 
remote dislricls of the noith, inhabited by a few Indians 
and Isskimo, have no organized government. 

Nova Scotia, t\ie most sonth-casteily pi evince, in tlio same 
latitude as the south of Franeo, consists of a iieninsula con- 
nected witli New liiiiiiswick'by a nnnow istlimns, and tiie 
laruc island of Cape Breton. It has many good barboiu-s, 
anJ the cod and lobsters fisheries aio the chief industries. 
Tiierc aixi also imjKirliuit coal mines. I'lsccllent limit, 
especially apples, is grown. 

Halifax (47,000), the capit.il and a coaling station for the British 
fleet, has a magnilieeiit harlionr, the nearest on the continent 
to Europe that is free from ice all the yc.ar round. It has 
direct railway communication with the raeific. 

' New Brunswick, capital Fredericton, occupies the mainland 
opposite iCova Scotia, facing the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Fiindy. It has much forest, and the chief 
industries arc lumbering and fishing. 

St. John (4.‘1,0(X)) is the hugest town. The high tides of the 
Bay of Fuiifly kcc]i its hatliour clear of ice in m inter. 

Prince Edward Island, the smallest province, is a fertile 
island in the Gulf of .St Liwicnce. Agriculture and lobster 
fishing arc the principal industries. 

Charlottetown (11,(X«I), on the south coast, is the ctipital. 

Quebec occuiiios iKith sides of the lower St. Lawrence and its 
estuary. It is the oldest province, and it.s inhabitants are 
largely of French descent. The climate is more severe than 
that of, the maritime proainces. The chief industries ate 
agriculturo and lumbering. ' j 

Montreal (470,000) is the largest city in Canada, the principal sea- 
port, and the main ternnhusof the Canadian Baeifio Bnilway. 
It is a liaiid.soinc city, and Iia.s impoilant nianufactuies. 

Quebec (78,000), the capital of the province, is an ancient and 
picturcscpie city partly situated on a rocky height north of 
the ,St. Laurence. 

Outario lies north of the Great Tjukes, on which it has a shore- 
line of nearly 20(X) miles. In tlic north it touches the 
southern end of Hudson's B.ay. Wheat, lumber, petroleum, 
and salt aic the chief piodnct.s. 

Toronto (.'577,000), the capital, is situated on the noith .side of 
Lake Ontario. It is an important lake poit, a mnnufaetur- 
ing town, and a lailway eentic. 

Ha mil ton (82,000) is niioUicr busy lake port. 
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Ottawa (87,000), the capital of the Dominion, with magnificent 
Parliamentarj' buildings, is situated on the Ottawa River, 
which separates the province from Quebec. It is the chief 
centre of the lumber trade. ^ 

Manitoba is in the very centre of North America. Most of it is 
plain, and the southern part produces enormouscropsofwheat. 

■Winnipeg (1.86,000), the capital, is situated on the Red River, 
which flows from the'United States to Lake Winnipeg. It 
is a gre<it i-ailway centre on the Canadian Pacific, wliich, 
bringing the country- within reach of markets, has caused 
the development of the wheat industry of .the province, 
and made 'IVinnipeg the chief trading centre of the whole 
north-west of Canada. 

I Saskatclie'Wan lies west of Manitoba. It produces large quan- 
tities of grain and batter. Kegina, the capital (30,000), is 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Alberta hes between Saskatclieivnn and' the eastern slopes of 
the Rockj- Mountains. It is a rapidly grot\-ing farming 
region. Calgary (44,000), on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
is the capital. 

British Columbia, the largest province of the Dominion, occu- 
pies the western highlands n-om the Rookies to the Pacific. 
It is the most English in climate and character. The chief 
products are lumber, coal, gold, and salmon from the rivers. 

Victoria {32,CKX)), the capital, is situated on a fine harbour at 
tlie south end of Vancouver Island, and is the headquarters 
of the fur-sealing fleet. Near it is Esquimault, the naval 
station of the British fleet in the North Pacific. 

Vancouver (124,000). the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railuaj', has a fine liarbonr on the mainland opposite Van- 
couver Island. A regular service of steamers connects 
Vancouver ivith Japan, China, and Neu Zealand. 

New 'Westminster, on tlie Fraser River, has great saw-mills and 
a salmon canning industry. 

The discovery of gold on the Eondike, a tributary' of the Yukon, 
caused a rush of miners to the extreme north-west, and led 
to the establishment of Datvson City. 

NEWFOtJlSTDLAND. 

Newfoundland, about one third larger than Ireland, is a rocky 
island, indented by' deep fiords, lying across the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is separated from Labrador by the 
strait of Belle Isle, and from Cape Breton by Cabot Strait 
It is nearer Great Britain than any other part of America, Cape 
Race being 1600 miles from Cape Clear in Ireland as against 
1000 miles from Montreal. 
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Tiic climate, tliongh cold, is less extreme than that of the 
mainland. Hardy vegetables grosr veil, but the inhabi- 
tants arc almost entirely engaged in the gieat fisheries. 
Seals are hunted in spring, and for the rest of the year cod 
fishing goes on over the “Great Banks of Newfoundland” 
— a shallow stretch of sea to the .<=outh and east, notorious 
for its fogs, to which the cod-fishing fleets of various 
nationalities resort. 

Besides codfish, some minerals— chicll}' cojiper and iron ores — 
are exported. 

Hitherto Newfoundland has not joined the Canadian confcdei-a- 
tion. Together with the cf>ast of the desolate peninsula of 
Labrador that CKtends north-west from the opposite side 
of Hcllc Isle strait, it forms a self-governing colony with a 
total area of lG2.7o4 square miles. 

St. John’s (.T3.000), the capital, stands at the head of a fine 
harlKUir near Cape Spear, on the east coast of the A\nlon 
Peninsula. A railway connects if with the coast opposite 
to Canada, and so, hy fast stoamcis, with the Canadian 
railway system. 

QlItXSTlONS. 

, I 

1. What part of Europe is in the same latitude as Canada, and 
what country of Europe most resembles it in climate and products ? 

2. Describe the natural din'sions of Canada, and the courses of 
the principal rivers. 

.-!. How is the nature of the vegetable products of Canada affected 
by the hot summers? Where is the great v heat-growing region? 

4. What do you know of the occupations of the qirincipal races 
inhabiting Canada ? 

5 Describe from the map the roulo of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from Jlontreal to Vancouxer. How has it brought Japan and 
China nearer England ? 

6. Which of the Great Lakes toucli Canada ? Where does Canada 
extend furthest south ? 

7- I^Ticre and what are the folloxving : Halifax, of Fundy, 
the Great Banks, St. John’s, St, John, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Capo Race, Labrador, Klondike, Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, 
Victoria, Regina? 


THE UNITED STATES. 

I. Situation and Size. 

'rhe great country called the United States occu]>iesthe middle 
portion of North America, lying chiefly between hits. 25° und 
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49° N. AlasLfi, the extreme north-west portion of the continent, 
is also United States territory. 

The area of the United States proper is aboiit 3 million squaie 
miles. Alaska contains about 590,000 square miles. 

The average length from east to west is about 2500 square miles, 
and the average breadth from noith to south about 1030 
miles. 


n. Boundaries and Coasts. 

The boundaries are those of the continent, except in the 
north, where the United States touches Canada, and in the 
south-west, where it touches Mexico. 

The general character of the coast-line has been described under 
North America. The most marked projection is the Florida 
Peninsula, in the extreme south-east, which separates 
the Gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic. 

* The east coast is much indented : rocky, with many islands 
and excellent harbours, to the north of Cape Cod ; further 
south, and round the Gulf of Mexico, low and sandy, t\ith 
low islands cutting off shallow hays or swamps. 

Long Island, which helps to form the splendid harbour of New 
York, is the largest island; Chesapealcc and Delaware 
Bays are the lai’gest indentations ; Cape Cod and Cape 
Hatteras are the most prominent capes. 

The Pacific coast rises abruptly from the shore to the summit of 
the coast ranges. Puget Sound in the north and San 
Francisco Bay in the middle section of the coast, are the 
only large openings. ' 

in. Belief, Bivers, and Lakes. 

1. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is a long strip of lowland 
along the east coast, widest in the south. 

It is crossed hy numerous rivers rising in the Appalachian 
highlands, most of them larger than tlie Thames. The 
Hudson (325 miles), Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and 
James are the most important. 

2. The Appalachian Highlands form the water-parting 
between the rivers of the Atlantic plain and tliose of the 
Mississippi basin. They are a system of parallel ranges extend- 
ing south-west from the St. Lawrence for over 1000 miles. The 
western ranges in the middle of the system are called the Alle- 
ghany Moantaiiis. 

The highest peaks (6700 feet) are in the Black Mountains in the 
south Mount Washington, the highest peak in the north- 
ern part of the system, also exceeds 6000 feet. ' 
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.3. Tlie Central Lowland extends from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Iilexico, and comprises the Mississippi basin between 
the Appalachians and the arid region of the Great Plain^. 

Of the Great Lakes Lake Michigan is entirely within the 

' United States, and the northern boundary line passes 
thiough all the others. 

In the north, between- the Ohio and the Missouri, are the 
prairies, a great region of fertile, grass}' jdain. In the south 
is the coastal plain extending inland from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Mississippi receives on its right bank the Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Red River, and on its left bank the Ohio and 
its tributary, the Tennessee. In the lower part of its 
course it is higher than the neighbouring plains, which are 
only protected from flood by embankments called levees. 
Its delta projects into the Gulf of Mexico, and the mouths 
of the distributaries into which the river breaks up are 
called passes. 

4. The Great Plains are the dry and treeless region forming 
the wesWm portion of the Mississiiipi basin. They rise in 
undulations till they reach a height of 5000 feet or more at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. 

They are drained by the Yellowstone, Platte, and Kansas, 
tributaries of the Missouri, and by the upper courses of 
J;he Arkansas, Red River, and Rio Grande. The last river 
"is the boundary between the United States and Mexico. 

6. The Rocky Mountains form the eastern border of the 
western highlands. Blanca Peak (14,390 feet), Pike’s Peak, 
Mount of the Holy Cross, and others exceed 14,000 feet. 

The Yellowstone National Park, a high mountain-basin in the 
Rockies, is famous for its geysers and hot springs. 

6. The Plateau Region lies between the Rocky Mountains 
and the high ranges near the Pacific coast. 

The Columbia Plateau, about 2000 feet above sea-level, is 
traversed by the Columbia River and its tributary, the 
Snake River. The Great. Basin, withdut outlet to the 
ocean, ^ lies south of the Columbia Plateau. Numerous 
brackish or salt-water lakes receive the drainage, the 
largest of them being the Great Salt Lake in the east. 

Most oif the Great Basin is from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea, hut the south-west is Beatb Valley, a desert below 
sea-level. 
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The Colorado Plateau, 6000 to 7000 feet in elevation, occupies 
the south-east of the plateau region. It is separated from 
the Great Basin by the Wahsatch Mountains, -which nse'to 
11,000 feet, and is intersected by the deep rock-gorges 
Tcahons), at the bottom of -which the rivers flovr. The 
Grand CaDon of the Colorado Eiver is more than 200 miles 
long, and from 5000 to 6000 feet deep. 

7. The Cascade Mountains, in -which is Mount Rainier, 
14,500 feet, enter the United States from Canada, and imn south 
to Mount Shasta, 14,400 .feet. They are continued by the 
Sierra Nevada, in -which M.ount Whitney rises to 14,900 feet, 
the highest point in the United States. Tliese ranges form the 
■western border of the plateau region. 

The Yosemite Valley, famous for its -wonderful scenery, is a 
very deep valley uith perpendicular walls in the heart of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

8. Bet-ween these ranges and the lo-w ranges bordering the 
ocean are the fertile basins of the Pacific seaboard, the largest 
of ■wliich is the basin of California. 

/ 

IV. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The eastern half of the United States has hot summers every- 
whera The winters are long and cold in the north, but mild 
in Florida and in the southern coastal pl.iin. 

Ramfall inci eases towards the south, but is everywhere suf- 
ficient for agricultural purposes. 

The Mississippi basin is liable to sudden and destructive 
tornadoes, and ^■iolent cold winds, called blizzards, are 
common in muter. 

Tlie Western half of the country has a dry and extreme 
climate, but the winters on the Great Plains ate much milder 
thau they are further east, and cattle can lie out all the . year 
round. Except in specially favoured -situations, agriculture is 
dependent on irrigatiou. Much of the plateau region is practi- 
cally desert. 

On the Pacific coast the climate is mild and equable, and the 
rainfall mcreases towards tlie north. 

The eastern half of the country, with the exception of the 
prairies, belongs to the forest region. In the western half 
forest is only found on the high mountains, and in the 
moister parts of the Pacific seaboard. 
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In their natural state the prairies are richlj' grassed, but trees 
grov." when planted- The Great- Plains are treeless, and 
covered "vrith scanty grass. The plateau regions are bare, 
except in the high mountain basins called parks. 

“Willi PTiiTnatc; have retreated before cultivation, but "wolves, vrild 
cats, panthers, hears, and deer are still found. 

Y. People. 

PoPChATIOX — 

The population is about 92 millions, or 31 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

Population is den.^est in the older states of ^tbe northern 
.■Atlantic seaboard. In the western states it falls l>elo\v 
three to the square mile. 

E.vces — 

People of "white race number about 82 millions, chiefly de- 
scended. from emigrants from England, Ireland, and Germany. 

Negroes and those of negro descent number al>out 10 millions. 
There are notv about 206,000 Indians, and 147,000 Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Asiatics. 

The inhabitants of the United States stand out among the 
peoples of the world for energy and enterprise, their 
ingenuity in mechanical invention, and for business apti- 

‘ tnde generally. 

VX Products and Industries. 

^tirEP-ALS — 

Eew countries are so rich in valuable minerals. 

Coal is widely di.stributed. The richest coalfield is west of 
the Appalachians. Iron is almost as widely di.stribnted, and 
the United States produces more iron and steel than any other 
country in the world. The production of gold and silver, 
chiefly in the western ' highlands, is also the largest in the 
world 

Petrole"ain is obtained in enormous quantities in the Appa- 
lachian coal and iron district, and in its refined form a.s 
kerosene it is known everywhere. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and quicksilver are also produced in impor- 
tant quantities. 

Vegetable Pp.odects — 

Maize or Indian com is by far the largest crop. Next come 
“Wheat and oats. The chief grain producing region is the 
central lowland. Cotton is the great crop of the warm' coastal 
plain to the north of the Gulf of Mexico, while “fcohacco is grown 
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<a little further uoi tli. Sugar cane is grown in and near the 
Mississippi delta. Lumber comes in greatest quantity fioin 
the borders of the Great Lakes and from the ’forests of the 
Pacific coast. ^ 

Apples, grapes, and peaches grow well in ninny of the north- . 
eastern states, oranges and lemons in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. California is noted for its fruit, and produces 
excellent raisins and wines. 

AniMjVL PaonacTs— 

Great numbers of cattle are raised on the ranches or cattle 
runs of the Great Plains, swiue in the maize-growing districts, 
and sheep in most of the grass-producing areas. 

putter and cheese are chiefly made in the north-central and 
north-eastern states. 

The fisheries produce oysters, cod, and haddock, and on the 
Pacific side salmon, 

MANUFaCTDRES — 

The manufactures of the United States now exceed in value 
those of the United Kingdom, althongli the country as a whole 
is still agricultural or pastoral. 

The i-aw materials so abundantly produced in the country 
determine the natuie and importance of the leading raaliufjic- 
tures, which aie those connected with lumber, meat, and grain. 

The manufactures of Iron and steel, machinery, cotton goods, 
and tobacco arc also of great importance and value. 

The United States excels in the pioductioii of till kinds of 
ingenious labour-saving machinery. 

YU. Communications, , 

TJie railway system of the United States is the largest in the 
world, being larger than tliat of all Europe. 

A network of lines connects New York and the other Atlantic 
ports with the great trading and industrial centres of the 
central lowland. The principal trunk lines arc continued 
across the Great Plains, and after climiiing the Rooky 
Mountains and crossing the plateaux, they descend to the 
Pacific at San Francisco or Portland. The rivers of the 
Atlantic coast, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi and its 
great tributaries arc navigated by numerous steamers 
engaged in tlie inland trade. 

YIIL Trade and Commerce. 

Tli_e rnerchaiit fleet'of the United States is very largo, hut it 
is principally engaged in the enormous internal trade of the 
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country. Idlest of the foreign "trade, which is aNo very great, 
is carried on by foreign ships, chiefly British. 

The chief exports, whicii Inrgoty exceed ti)C imports in vntnc, 
arc wheat, flour, niut oilier food stuffa, cotton, moat, 
ami dairj’ produce, iron ami ateol goods, potroloum, 
animals, tlmher ami tlmhcr goods, tobacco. 

The imports are sillc, cotton, ami woollen goods, coffee, ami 
sugar. New Yoik is by far the greatest port, ami has 
about half the total foreign trade. 

IX. Government. 

Tlic United .States i.s n federal ^republic, with a President, 
elected for four years by the people, who is the chief c.veentive 
oflicer, and a Congioss of two Uoiises—thc Senate and ihe 
House of Bcpreecntatives. 

Each of the foity-four state.s of the Union enjoys ■ “Iloine 
Buie,” having its own Governor, Senate, and House of Kepic- 
sentatives. 

Tlic Army is smnU compared w ith thcS«o of Em opcan powers. 
The Navy is pow erful and highly cflicient. 

Education is general in the north-eastern slates, Initit is nowhere 
coiupul'-ory, and under onc-tmith of tlio population is 
illilei.itc. Higher education is well jnovided for, and is 
excellent of its hind, and liieic .aie numerous and veil 
cfjuipjied univeihities. 

About 880,000 emigrants from Enrojiean countrie>i enter tlu' 
countiy’ annually. 'Of late years they hate come in 
increasing mniihers from Austria-Hungary and Italy. The 
immigration of Chinese into California lia.s hecii checiccd hy 
a poll-tax. 

PORKIflN POSSI'-SSIONS — 

Since 189S the United SOitcs has held Cuba and Porto Rico in 
tlic West Indies, the Philipplnos in Malaysia, Guam in the 
Uadroncs, and, since 1000, the smaller Samoan Islands. 

Hawaii (the Sandwich islands) was also annexed in 1808. 

X. Towns. 

T. Towns of the Atlantic Plain, 

New York, on tlic left hank of the Kiver Hudson, Brooklyn on 
Txmg Island, connected with New York h}' the largest 
suspension bridge in existonce, and Jersey City on the 
right hank of the Hudson, form practically one huge city 
with a million inhabitants, the largest in the United 
States, .and one of the largest in the world. It, is the first 
port and commercial city of the country, and also the 
greatest manufacturing town. 
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PhiladelpMa, the capital of the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
Delan'are River, has over .T4 million inhabitants, and is 
the second raanufaeturing town. It exports coal, and 
manufactures iron and steel goods. It Mas here that the 
Declaration of Independence was made in 1776. 

Boston (671,000), the capital of Massachusetts, and the chief 
,towu of the Xew England or North Atlantic States,- is the 
second port of the conntry, and a manufactiuing town. 
Near it, at Cambridge, is Harvard University, the oldest 
in America. 

Baltimore (558,000), on Chesapeake Bat', is the capital of Mary- 
land, noted for tobacco, canned fruit, and oysters. 

Washington (331,000), on the Potomac, the capital of the 
United States, is a city of magnificent avenues and public 
buildings. 

Newark (347,000), in New Jersey, has great tanneries. 

Providence (2-24,000), in the south of New England, makes 
jewelry. Other important cities of tlie Atlantic Plain are 
Albany, tlie capital of New York State, Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia and a tobacco centre, Wilmington, 
Charleston, and Savannah, cotton and tobacco ports. 

n. Towns of the Central lowlands. 

Chicago, at the southern end of Lake Michigan, was not in 
e.vistence in 1830. It has nOw over 2 million inhabitants, 
and is the greatest lake port and railway centre in the 
world. It IS also the centre of the meat, grain, and lumber 
trade, and manufactures iron and machinery. 

St. Louis (687,000), a little below the junction of the Mississippi 
and jlissouri, is the largest city of the Mississippi -valley, 
and a centre for agricultural and grazing produce. 

Cincinnati (.364,000). on the Ohio, is another agricultural centre. 

Cleveland (561, (XX)) and Buffalo (424, (XX)), on Lake Erie, are 
import.ant lake ports. Tlie former has iron and steel mabn- 
facturcs, and petroleum refineries ; the latter collects lumlrer 
and grain. 

New Orleans (339, (XX)), in the Mississippi delta, is the chief 
cotton port, 

Pittsburg (5.34,000), on the Upper Ohio, is the largest town on 
the gi-eat coalfield, and the centre of the iron and glass 
industries On the opposite side of the river is Allegheny 
(130,000). 

Detroit (466,000) is a manufacturing town on the Detroit River, 
which connects Lake Erie with the St. Glair Lake and 
River, and so with Lake Huron. 

DlUwaukee (374,000) is, after Cliicago, the largest port and 
town- on Lake Michigan, 
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IHInneapoliB (.301,000), at llic fnllM of the upper Mississippi, has 
great water-power flour mills, and St. Paul (21.'5,000), a 
little lower (io\m, at the head of steamer navigation, is a 
great railway centre. 

Louisville (22-1, OtK)), on the Ohio below (lincinnati, is a tobacco 
— centre. 

Omaha (12-f,00<)), on the Mis'-ouri, is tTic starting-jiomt of one of 
the triinl: lines across the Great PhiniH. It is an iiiijiorLaiit 
cattle and gr.iin market. ' 

Rochester (21S,<XK)), houth of Lake Ontario, ha.s flour niillB. 

Kansas City (218,000). is a radw.aj- centre on the Missouri. 

IndianapoliB (?!.'{I,000) is the centre of a farming and grazing 
district in the prairie region. 

Mobile in Alabama and Galveston in 1’exas aie important cotton 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

.III. Towns of the West. 

San Francisco (417.tfO0), the largest town and port on the Pacific 
coast, i.s situated on .“^an Franei«co Bay, which is connected 
witli fhc Pacific hy tlio "Golden Gate.” It exports golfl 
and wheat, and collects the wines and fruits of the rich 
hasin of California. 

Denver (21.3, f)00) i.s situated on the Great Plains, hear the base 
of the Pocky jrouiitains. It is a great railway and mining 
centre, collecting produce from the ranchc-s and farms, aim 
.supnlying the mining districts of the plateau al>ove with 
foott and machinery. • 

‘Other noteworthy towns are Salt Lalce City, the lieadqnarters 
of Momionism, Portland, a port on i he Colurahia Kiver, Santa 
Fein NeW' Mexico, the oldest tow n in the United States, 
and Los Angelos, heautifully sitnaled in the south of 
California. 

Questions. 

1. Wlmt parts of the United States arc in the same latitude as 
BoiiUiern Europe ? IVhat European cnpitaLs are further south tlian 
New York ? 

2. L)c.scribe the Atlantic co.ist'on holh sides of Cape Cod. What 
is the general character of the Pacific const? 

_ 3. Give a list, in order from north to south, of the principal 
rivers of the Atlantic plain, and say what towns arc situated on 
them. 

4, Make a_ sketch-map of the Mis^is.sippi basin, showing the 
Tiatuial divisions, the principal rivers, and the towns situated on 
them. 

r>. Describe the climate and products of the Great Plains. ■ 

0. Describe the plateau region .and the mountain ranges bounding 
it. What rivers flow to tlie Pacific, and where do they rise ? 
What is the California basin ? 
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7. Of wlmfc race are tlie majority of tlie people of tlie United 
States ? Where is tlie population densest, and why ? 

8. Name the most valuable natural products of the United States. 
What products are speciall}' associated -with Chicago, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco? 

9. Mention some ports on the. Great Lakes, and say where they 
are, and which of them is nearest to New York. What products 
are collected by these lake ports ? 

10. Make a list of the principal ports engaged in the foreign 
trade, and say in what their trade chiefly consi.sts. ^ What com- 
modities have to be imported into the United States ? 

1 K How is the United States governed ? AVhat and where are^ 
its foreign possessions ? 

12 What and where aie Philadelphia, the Yosemite Valley, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Richmond, St. Louis, Florida, Denver, Cincinnati, 
Long Island, Omaha, Mount Shasta, Santa Fe, Blanca Peak, Salt 
Lake City, Mount Whitney, Galveston ? 


MEXICO. 

' I. Situation and Size. 

Mexico occupies t!ie south-western portion of North America 
from lat. 15” N. to 33° N. 

Its area is 767,000 square miles, or one-quarter that of 'the 
, United States. 

It lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and 
extends from the United States’ boundary to the south of 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec and the Yucatan Peninsula. 

II. Relief. 

The greater part of the country belongs to the western liigh- 
lands of North America, and is a plateau from 6000 to 8000 feet 
high, with bordering ranges known as tbq^ Sierra Madre 

The southern part of the plateau is ciossed by a line of 
volcanoes, three of which, Popocatepetl^ (17,860 feet), 
Orizaba^ (17,780 feet), and Ixtaccihuatl ® (17,000 feet), rise 
above the snow line. Colima and Jorullo, both off the 
plateau, are the most active volcanoes. 

There are no large rivers. The most considerable river is the 
Rio Grande, which forms the boundary between Mexico 
and the United States in tlie north-east. 

' “Smoking Mountain.” - Or Citlaltepetl, “Star Mountain.” 

3 “Vniile Woman.'’ 
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III. Climate and Products- 

Owing to the great differences of elevation Mexico has many 
climates. In the coastal lowlands the climate is moist and 
tropical, it is dry and temperate on the plateau up to 7000 feet, 
and cold'at higher elevations. 

The vegetation is equally varied. Palms, ruhher trees, maho- 
gany and rosewood trees, and all kinds of tropical fruits 
flourish in the lowlands; sub-tropical fruits and the products 
of the temperate zone in the highlands. The cactus in 
many varieties is characteristic of the dry plateau, where 
there is also much good grazing land, and many cattle 
ranches. 

Coffee, cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco are the principal agricul- 
tural products. Sisal hemp or heneqnen, prepared from 
the agave or American aloe, is an important product ; also 
cacao and vanilla. From one kind of agave the national 
- intoxicating beverage, pulque, is made. 

No country in the world is richer in minerals. Silver and 
gold are very abundant. 

Manufactures are few. Some cotton, woollen, and leather 
goods are made ; also hats of straw and felt. 

' IV. Oommunications and Trade. 

Mexico' has about 1^000 miles of railway, which, like those of 
Spain, and for similar reasons, have been very difficult of con- 
struction. The capital is connected with the railway system of 
the United States by several trunk lines, and also with Vera 
Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf of Mexico. 

About half the trade of the country is with the United States ; 
the rest chiefly wch the United Kingdom and France. 

Exports; silver, heneqnen, coffee, gold, cattle, tobacco, hides, 
and sldns. 

Imports ; cotton goods, iron, and machinery. 

V. People and Government. 

The population is nearly 15 millions, or 18 to the square mile. 
Nearly one-fifth are Creoles or whites of Spanish descent ; about 
two-fifths are Indians, and the rest are of mixed race (Mestizos). 

Only a otuU proportion of the Indians and Mestizos can be 
considered really civilised. 

The government is a federal republic, like that of the United 
States. 

r.o. 


2h 
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VI. Towns. 

Mexico (471,000), the capital, is beautifully situated in the 
middle of the soiithem part of the plateau, more than 7000 
feet above the sea. The streets are regulai’, the houses low 
and built in the Spanish stjde. There is a magnificent 
cathedral, and other public buildings. 

Puebla, Leon, Guadalajara, San Luis Potosl, and Queretaro aie 
other laige cities on the plateau. 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is connected b}' rail with 
Campeachy, on the bay of that name. 

Vera Cruz (29,000) and Tampico aie the chief ports on the Gulf, 
and Acapulco, on the Pacific, has one of the best harbours 
in the world. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

L Situation and Size. 

As a natui-al division Central America is the long isthmus of 
varying width which extends from the Isthmus of Telniantepec 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The northern part of this natural division is included in Jlexico, 
and Panama is politically in South America. 

Central America, therefore, as a political division, consists of 
the five Spanish-speaking republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicara^a, and Costa Rica, together with tlie 
Colony of British Honduras in the extreme north-east. 

The area is about 1S2,0(K) square miles, soniewliat less than that 
of Bomba 3 '. 

Central America lies between the Caribbean Sea on the east and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west. Both coasts- are fairly 
regular, the deepest indentatiombeing the Gulf of Honduras, 
between Honduras and the Yucatan Peninsula. 

II. Relief, Rivers, and Lakes. 

Most of the surface is mountainous, with numerous vcdcanoes 
near the Pacific coast. The highest peaks, which occur in 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, rise to between 11,000 and 14,000 
feet 

The waterparting is nearest tlie Pacific, and the longest rivers 
accordmgly flow to the Atlantic. 

Lakes, some without outlet, are numerous ; Lake Nicaragua, 
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3000 square miles, and its feeder, Lake Managua, are connected 
by the Eiver San Juan -with the Caribbean Sea. 

A great ship canal to join the two oceans by this route has 
been projected. ^ 

III. Climate and Products. 

Central America lies entirely -within the tropics. The moist, 
hot lowlands are covered Avith dense jungle, and are A^ery 
sparsely inhabited. 

Tlie mountains and inner higlilands, where the population is 
greatest, have a cooler and, except on the outer slopes, a drier 
climate 

The vegetable products are similar to those of Mexico, and 
vary Anth elevation. The great forests, especially those of 
the Atlantic coastal plain^in Nicaragua, called the Mosquito 
Coast, are rich in mahogany and logwood. 

The Avarm temperate uplands produce excellent coffee, and the 
Avarm dry uplands indigo. Cattle are reared on the di-y 
' grassy highlands. Gold and silver mines are Avorked in 
some parts. , 

ly. Communications and Trade, 

Roads are few and bad, and in the interior are only mule- 
tracks. 

A few lines of railway exist, connecting ports Avith toAvns in the 
interior. 

Steamers ply along the coasts and on some of the lakes. 

The principal exports are coffee, gold and silver, indigo, 
mahogany, logwood, rubher, and other forest products, 
bananas and hides. Cotton goods are the chief import. 

V. People and Government. 

The population, about 5 millions, is chiefly composed of 
Mestizos, a mixed race of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

There are also Negroes, Mulattoes, Zambos (mixture of Negro 
and Indian), and a few Creoles. 

Each of the live republics, under its oaiti president, is inde- 
pendent of the others. None of them can be considered 
higlily ciA'ilised. 

Towns— 

New Guatemala (90,000), the capital of Guatemala, is the largest 
toMTi in Central America. It is situated inland at a height 
of about 5000 feet in a region subject to disastrous earth- 
quakes, A railway connects it Avith San Jose on the Pacific. 
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Tlie other capitals arc San Jose (Costa Rica), conneoted by i ail- 
way ^^ith its iiorts, Limon, on the Atlantic, and Punta 
Arenas, on the Pacific ; Tegnoigalpa (Honduras), connected 
bj' railway wth La Brea, on Fonseca Bay; San Salvador 
(Salvador) ; Managua (Nicaragua), on Lake Managua. Leon 
(C.SjOOO) is the largest toun in Nicaragua, And is connected 
by rail uith Connto, on the Pacific. Greytown, at the 
month of the San Juan, is a rising port. 

Britisll Hondviras (area, 8598 square miles ; population, 
40,000) is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan. It is nearly all forest, and is noted for its production 
of mahogany and logwood. 

Belize (10,000) is the capital and onlj' town. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

I. Situation and Size. 

The West Indian Ai’chipelago extends from the peninsulas of 
Y'ucatau and Florida to South America, enclosing the Caribbean 
Sea between itself and Central America. , 

These islands may be considered as the summits of a continua- 
tion of the great mountain ranges of tiie mainland. 

The Greater Antilles are the larger western islands com- 
prising Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica 

The Lesser Antilles, or the Oaribbees, comprise all the 
islands east and south of .Porto Rico, including the groups 
officially known as tlie Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The name Windward Islands is more correctly applied to all the 
islands of tlio lessor Antilles facing tlie Atlantic, and 
exposed to the easterly trade winds. Tlie true Leeward 
Islands are the sheltered islands along the South American 
coast. - , 

The Bahamas are a group of coi-al islands lying north of the 
Greater Antilles. 

Tlie numerous islets of the Bahamas and other West Indian 
groups are coinmouly called Keys. 

The total area of the West Indies is about 95,000 square miles, 
of which about 13,000 square miles are British. 

The largest islands are Cuba (about one-third larger tlian 
Ireland), Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Kico in the Greater 
Antilles, and Trinidad in the Lesser Antilles. 




Longitude West 70 of Greenwich 
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II. Relief. 

Tlie Antilles ave mountainous, many of the islands being 
volcanic. 

IiOtna Tjna, in Haiti, 10,300 feet, is tlie higlicst summit in the 
West Indies. 

The Bahamas are low conil islands, rising little above the sea. 

III. Climate and Products. 

The climate is tropical. The prevalent winds are the easterly 
trade winds, and the east coasts of the Le.ssor Antilles facing 
the Atlantic are surf -beaten all the year round. Hence most 
of the towns and harboum are on the calm westeni or leeward 
coasts. 

Disastrous hurricanes occur between August and October, 

Tile coastal lowlands are often unhealthy, yellow fevcv being - 
common, hut at a sufficient elevation in the mountains a 
delightful climate is obtained. 

Except in the Bahamas the soil is fertile, and the Antilles 
are clothed with luxuriant forest. ' All tropical fruits and 
vegetables can be grown, but the chai-acteristic product of the 
islands is sugar cane. Tobacco, coffee, cacao, and cotton are 
also cultivated. 

0\ring to the competition of the cheap beet-sugar made on the 
coritinent of Europe, the sugar industrj’ has much declined. 
In many of the islands the industry has been* almost 
ruined. 

' IV. People. 

Tlie population is about seven millions, mostly negroes. ' There 
are also niulattoes and others of mixed race. Creoles are most 
numerous in Cuba. 

Man}’- coolies emigrate from India to Jamaica, St. Lucia, and 
Ti inidad. 

V. Political Distribution and Towns. 

1. Cuba* and Porto Rico now belong to the United States. 
Cuba takes the first place in the world in the production of 
sugar. Its tobacco is also famous 

Havana (320,000), the capital of Cuba, is situated on a beautiful 
harbour on tlie iiortli coast, and is connected by rail witli 
the soutli coa.st, and witli the sugar and tobacco-growing 
districts. It is famous for its cigars. 

1 Cuba was granted independence in 1902, 
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Santiago (o4,000) is the chief town and port on the south 
coast. 

San Juan (49,000) is the capital of Porto Bico. 

2. Haiti i.s divided between the Freueh-speaking negro 
republic of Haiti in the west, and the Spanish-speaking negro 
republic of San Domingo in the east. Sugar and coffee are the 
staple products. 

Port-au-Prlnce is the capital of Haiti, and San Domingo, on 
the fioutli coast, the capital of San Domingo. 

3. Jamaica, most of the Lesser Antilles, and the Bahamas 
belong tfj the United Kingdom. 

Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indies, is a beautiful 
island, one-sixth the size of Ceylon. The sugar industry 
has greatly declined in importance, but Jamaica rum, 
whicli is made from sugar, is still famous. Coffee and 
cacao arc cultivated, and oranges and bananas are largely 
grown for the American market. 

Kingston (57,000), the capital, . is situated on tlie south-en-st 
coast. A railway connects it with the interior, and regular 
steamer services connect it with the United Kingdom. 

The Leeward Islands is tlic oincinl name of the northern 
islands of the Lesser Antilles from tho Virgin Islands to 
Dominica. 

Dominica is the largest British Island. Others arc Antigua,- 
Montserrat, and St. Kitts. 

St. John’s (9000), in Antigua, is tho largest town. 

The Windward. Islands is the ofiicial name of the southern 
group of the Lcs.ser Antilles, from St. Lucia to the 
Orcnadincs. 

St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada arc the largest Islands, 

Barbados, cast of St Vincent, is the most thickly populated 
and tho most easterly island of the West Indies. It is tho 
oldest British West Indian colony, and depends almost 
entirely on the sugar industiy. 

Bridgetown (17,000) is the capital. 

Trinidad, close to South America, is really a South American 
island. It produces sugar and cacao, but the most note- 
worthy product of the island is pitch, obtained from a 
pitch lake. 

Port of Spain (00,000), on tl/c Gulf of Paria, is the capital. 

Tobago is a small island north-east of Trinidad. 

Tile Baliamas arc less fertile than tho Antille.s, and only 
twenty of the islands are inhabited. Q'he chief products 
are sisal hemp, sponges, and salt.' Nassau, on tho island 
of New Providence is the capital. 
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4. Guadeloupe and Martinique, lying north and south of 
Dominica, belong to France, and are the largest of the Leeward 
Islands, 

5. St. Thomas and St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands, belong to 

Denmark. 

6. Curacao, and some other islands near the coast of Venezuela, 

belong to the Netherlands ; so also do a few islands 
south-east of the Virgin Group. 


THE BEEMUDAS. 

The Bermudas are a group of small coral islands out in the 
Atlantic, nearly 600 miles from Cape Hatteras. They have a 
remarkably mild and equable climate, and grow vegetables for 
export to New York. They are a British Colony and naval 
station. The capital is Hamilton. 

Questions 

1. Describe the situation and general features of Mexico. Mention 
some oharactoristio products of the country. 

2 Give some account of the people and their occupations. "What 
are the means of communication with neighbouring countries ? 

3. Give, as nearly as vou can by looking at the map, the latitude 
and longitude of Orizaba, Leon, Monterey, Merida, Vera Cruz, 
Acapulco, and Tampico. 

4. Name in order from south to north the republics of Central 
America. Name and locate the principal ports. 

.5 Draw a skecch-niap sliowing the route of the iiiter-oceanic 
canal. 

6. Givesome account of tlie products and trade of Central America. 

7. Name the principal divisions of the West Indies. Locate the 
largest islands of each group. Which islands are nearest Florida, 
Yucatan, South America, Central America, and Europe. Why is 
tlie situation of Jamaica commercially advantageous ? 

8 What are the characteristic products of the West Indies? 
How are the islands inliabited, and what powers own them ? 

9. What do you know of the Bermudas, Mestizos, the Sierra 
Madre, St. Kitts, pulque, Managua, the Grenadines, Curafao,- 
Forullo, heiiequen, the Mosquito coast, Zambos, tlie Bahama 
Kej's, Loma Tina, Guadeloupe, Colima, and the Barbados ? 

10. Where and what are Puebla, Campeachy, Punta Arenas, 
Greytown, Belize, San Jose, Havana, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Port of Spain, Bridgetown ? 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

I. Situation and Size. 

South Aiuerit^'i the .coutluTn coiitiupiit of the New World. 
Bv fai the gi eater part of it i.< south of the e( 2 >iator. 

Ex-mrur. Points — 

Nortli : Punta Oalllnas (Coloinhia), Int. P2’ 2*1' X. 

lv)Rt : Cape Branco (Bmril), long. .‘14° 40' W. 

West : Pnnta Parlna {Peru), long. Sl° 10' W. 

South: Capo Proward (I’auiunnia), lal. .'>3“ fit' S. 

Cape Horn (on a small island south of Tierra del Fuogo), 
lat. .W .00' S. 

South America extends 21° fnrllier south than Africa and 
eight degrees further south than New Zealand. Cape 
Branco is the nearest jKiint of the Xcw World to the Old 
World. 

In shnjfc South America i.s a triangle with its longest side ou 
the Pauific and its anglc.s at Cape Branco, Cape Horn, and 
the IsthmuB of Panama. 

Its area is about 7,000,000 sfiunro miles, so that it is twice as 
largo as the United States, and less than tw ice as largo ns 
Europe or Canada, The extreme length is nhouf 4/500 
milc-s and the c.xtremc bica'dth about .3200 miles. 

, II. Boundaries. 

North : The Allaiilic Ocean and (he Caribbean Sen. 

East ; Tlie Atlantic Ocean. 

West : Tlie Pacific Ocean. 

III. Coasts. 

Tlie coast-line of .South Ainorien is less hroken than that of 
any cxintinent except Afric.a. Although nearly twice ns largo 
as Enrojie, it h.as only thrce-qnartei-s as much coa.st-line. 

The coastof the Caribbean .Sea is hroken by tlie Gulfs of Darien 
and Maracaibo. 

The AUaiitic coast is usually low. It is broken by the Amoxon 
estuary in the noitli-enst; in the sonth-ca-st by the La 
Plata estuary, and by the B.ays of Blanca, San Matias, and 
San Jorge. Smaller inlets form the liarhourB of Bahia and 
Bio de Janeiro. 

The Pacific coast is rocky, hut, except in the south, where tlierc 
are fiords and islands like those on the north-west coast of 
Xoith America, there nro no indentations fonning good 
liarhoiirs. Tlic only considemhlc indentation is the Gulf of 
Guayaquil in Ecuador, 
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In the extreme toutli the barren island of Tlerra del Fuego * is 
separated from the mainland by the narrow and tortuous 
Strait of Magellan. 

lY. ReUef. 

IJjilike North America, Asia, and Africa, nearly half of South 
America i.s less than 600 feet above sca-lcvel. At the same 
time it has a greater extent of sut face above 10,000 feet than 
any continent except Asia. 

The main natural divisions of the continent aie ; 

(1) The highland region of the Andes or Cordillera in the 
■west 

f2) The Eastern Highlands. 

(.3) The Central Lowlands. 

1. The Ajides, the great mountain system of South 
America, e.xtcud down the west coast from the Isthmus of 
Panama to Cape Horn. In the noithern half of the continent 
they usually consist of several chains enclosing high mountain 
basins and plateaux. Towards the southern tropic the system 
widens until it encloses the extensive Plateau of Bolivia, more 
than 12,000 feet above sea-level, which drains inland to 
Titicaca and other lakes. In the southern half of the continent 
the Andes are much iiarrowcr, and in parts there is only one 
clearly defined range. 

The average height of the Andes is nearly 12,000 feet, ond few 
of the passes over them are lower than this, while several 
of the moat important exceed 15,000 feet. 

The height of tlie snow -line \aries considerably in a system 
which extends from the north of the equator to the 
temperate regions of the southern hemisphere. Within the 
tropics it is from 15,000 to 17,000 feet above sea-level, and 
ni the south it is about 1.3,000 feet 

The highe.st peak in the Ancles is Aconcagua, 2.3,000 feet, in 
Argentina, in the southern half of the system. 

On the Boli^dan plateau arc Sorata, 21,700 feet, 'Sajama and 
niimani, c.xcccding 21,000 feet. 

In Peru, Misti, a volcano, is 20,000 feet ; and in the Andes 
of Ecuador, near the equator, arc Chimborazo, 20,510 feet, 
Cotopaxi, 19,000 feet, Antisana, 19,300 feet, and Cayamhe, 
19,193 feet. 

Volcanoes are numerous, Cotopaxi and many others being 
constantly active. Tlic Andes and the whole of the Pacific 
seaboard are subject to frequentand destructive earthquakes. 

' “ Land of Fire,” bo called from the numerous native fires seen by tlie 
early navigators. - * 
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2. The Eastern HigUands consist of the Guiana and the 
Brazilian Highlanis, separated by the Amazon ralley. The 
Sena da Mantiqneira, in the south-east of Brazil, rises to 10,000 
feet ; Mount Boraima, oli the borders of Venezuela and 
British Guiana, reaches 8700 feet : and Jcutu, in south-east 
Venezuela, reaches 11,000 feet. 

The water-parting between the Amazon and La, Plata ba'=ins is 
in the western part of the Brazilian Highlands, which is 
known as the Matto Grosso, or “ thick bush ” country. 

3. The Central Lowlands extend along, the whole eastern 
base of the Andes, and consist of (1) the treeless llanos of the 
Orinoco basin in the north, (2) the selvas or forest region of the 
Amazon in the centre, and (3) the pampas or steppe region of 

'the La Plata in the south. 

V, Rivers and Lakes. 

The great rivers of South America are the Amazon, the 
Parana and Paraguay, the Orinoco, the Tocantins and 
Araguaya, and the Sao Francisco. 

The Amazon (3400 miles), though not the longest, is the laigcsb 
river in the world. Its head streams, the TWaranon, which 
is the largest, and the Ucayali, which is the longest, both 
rise in the Andes, and below their confluence the Amazon 
Ls deep enough for any ships. Its course is generally east- 
ward and always south of the equator to an estuary on the 
Atlantic, notorious for its bores. The largest tributaries 
are the EIoKegro from the north and the Madeira from the 
south. The latter is larger than the Ganges. 

The Parana (2400 miles) rises in the Brazilian Highlands, and 
flows gcncrallj' south-west till it receives the Paraguay. 
It is joined by a number of westward-flowing streams from 
the coa:st range of south-east Brazil, The Paraguay rises 
in the Matto Grosso of the Brazilian Highland.s, and flows 
generally south to the Parana. The combined streams 
now to the I,a Plata estuary (120 miles long), which also 
receives the Uruguay (931 miles) from the coast range of 
south-east Brazil 

The Orinoco (1.550 miles) rises only 500 miles from the sea in the 
-south of the Guiana Highlands, round which it takes a semi- 
circular course. It receives tributarie.s from the Andes of 
Colombia and Venezuela, and is connected with the Amazon 
by the Casiquiare, an offshoot which flows to the Rio 
Negro. It enters the sea by a large delta with navigable 
distributaries. The Apure is the chief tributary. 

The Tocantins (2283 miles), like its tributary the Araguaya, a 
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longer and larger river, rises in tfie heart of the Brazilian 
Highlands, and flows north to its estuary, the Elo Para, 
an arm of ■which is connected ^vith the estuary of the 
Amazon. * < 

The Sao Francisco (1800 miles) rises in the south-east of the 
Brazilian Highlands, and flows noith and then south-east 
to the Atlantic. 

The rivers flowing from the Andes to the Pacific arc short and 
insignificant. 

Lakes — 

Tlie principal lakes are the fresh-water Titicaca (.3260 square 
miles), situated on the Bolivian plateau at a height of 12,500 
feet, and Lake AtiUagas, brackish and without outlet, which 
i-eceives the surplus waters of Lake Titicaca 

There are also numerous lakes along the eastern base of the 
Andes in Argentina. 

VI. Climate. 

Most of South America is within the tiopics, and extremes of 
climate are much less marked titan in the other continents. The 
Andes have an important influence on the climate. 

Most of the continent north of lat. 4° S. is in the region of equa- 
torial rains, and here both the west and east slopes of the 
Andes receive an abundant rainfall. From lat. 4° S. to hit, 
.30° S. the prevailing winds are the easterly trades, which 
bring abundant moisture from the Atlantic, and deluge 
with rain the eastern slopes of the Andes. The Pacific 
seaboard west of the Andes in tin's region is practically 
rainless, and in parts desert. 

South of tlie Tropic of Capricorn, from about lat. 30°, the 
prevailing winds arc westerly, and here the P.acific 
seaboard receives abundant rain, nliile the pampas of 
southern Argentina have a climate increasingly dry and cold 
towards the soutli. 

The climate of the plateaux and high moiinta'ui basins of tlie 
Andes is cool and healthy. 

VII. Plants and Animals. 

As regards plant and animal life. South America forms a 
special region, and a list of its typical animals and plants is 
given on page 03. 

The selvas of the hot, moist Amazon basin are the densest 
tropical jungle in the -world. Hugo figs, bamboos, palms, 
and other trees are connected by a tangle of luxuiianf 
creepers, and have beautiful orebids growing on their 
branches. 
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The llanos of the Orinoco basin arc a region of tall grasses vliich 
die down in the dry season. 

The compos of Brazil are the sparsely wooded plateaux of the 
interior. 

The pampas of the south arc steppes, richly grassed in tlic 
moistcr parts round tlic La Plata cstuaiy, and /worlj* 
grassed in the more arid parts towartls the Andes and in 
the south. 

Between the Paraguaj’ and the Andes is a wooded remon known 
as Q Gran Chaco or “ the great hunting ground.’’ 

Of the animals mentioned on page 9.3 the rhea is the South 
American ostrich ; macaws belong to the parrot family ; 
the condor is the largest known vulture ; and the small 
animals of the camel family, namely the llama, used ns a 
beast of burden, the alpaca, valuable for its wool, and the 
wild vicuna, al«o valued for its wool, are peculiar to the 
Andes. 

• YIIL Products and Industries. 

JIlNEIUVLS — 

Soutli America is rich in minerals.. Gold, silver, diamonds, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, and nitrate (used for manure) are 
found. 

Animal PnoDtJcrs— 

Alpaca "wool, ffuano (a valuable manure), liides, tallow, and 
extract of meat are characteristic. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, introduced from Europe, 
aboimd on the llanos and pampas. 

Vegetable Products — 

Rosewood and other timber valiKiblo for furniture, india- 
rubber, quinine, cocaine, mat4 or Paraguay tea, cacao, topioca, 
Brazil nuts and the potato arc indigenous. 

Wheat, sugar, coffeo, cotton, oranges, and other fruits, which 
_ have been introduced by Europeans, are now impoitant 
^ objects of cultivation. 

The industries of South America are confined to the compara- 
tively small civilised area round the coast, and arc cliicfly 
concerned with the collection and preparation of forest 
produce for export, mining, coficc-growing, and the raising 
of live-stock. Manufactures arc in their infancy. 

IX. Communications and Trade. 

The great rivers and their tributarie.s afford a splendid system 
of waterways, but, owing to the undeveloped nattire of the 
countiy they tinverse, full use of them is far from being made. 
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Tlie Paragruay-Parana, at present the most important liigliway 
of trade, connects the tropical and temperate parts of the 
continent. 

Tlie railway system is most complete in Argentina, where it 
extends to the Andes, and since 1910 has joined the Chilean 
system by a line across the Andc.s. Buenos Aires is therefore 
non" directly connected with Valparaiso. 

In the other countries of South America there are lines lunning 
comparatively short distances inland from the ports on the 
coast to the centres of trade in the interior. 

The foreign trade of South America is mostly with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Of late years it has 
greatly increased, especially in Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. Baw materials are still the main export, and 
manufactured goods the principal import. 

X. People and Political Divisions. 

South Ajnerica, though nearly twice the size of Europe, has 
a smaller population than the United Kingdom. It is estimated 
at about 38 millions, or persons to the square mile. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the civilised parts are of 
mixed race, descended from Spanish and Indians in the west 
and south, and from Portuguese and Indians in Brazil. Negroes 
are numerous, and aboriginal races still inhabit the interior. 

With the exception of the colonies of Guiana all the countries 
of South America are republics. But the governments have 
hitherto been unstable, and are too often mere military 
dictatorships. 

Jlost of the states have small standing armies, and Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentina have navies of some impor- 
tance. 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. The .majority of 
tlie people are ignorant and superstitious, and popular 
education is not of a high standard. 

Questions. 

1. Compare the longitudes of the extreme east and west points of 
South America with those of the extreme east and west points of 
North America. What part of the Old World is Cape Branco 
nearest to ? 

2. What is the general character of the coast-line of South 
America 1 Name the principal opening facing east. 

.3. In what latitude are the Andes broadest ? Name and locate 
the five higliest peaks. Describe from north to south the nature of 
the country lying at the eastern base of the Andes. 
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4. What rivers rise in the Brazilian Highlands, and how do they 
flow? Describe the courses of tho Orinoco, Amazon, and Parana. 

• Ti. What part of South America i.s practically nvinlesa, and why ? 
What arc the selvas, and what is (ho nature of the vegetation there? 

0. Mention some vegetable p'oducts which wo owe to South 
America. 

7. What parts of the continent arc ci\ilised, and what laccs 
inhabit them ? 


, The Coxintries of South America. 



Squ irc Wile*-. 

Population. 

Cipitulh. 

Pivnnma, 

.•?2,000 

400,000 

P.inama. 

Colombia, 

430,000 

5 nullion.s. 

Bogota. 

ICcuador, 


1.1 millions. 

Quito 

Pei n, - 

G9.-),000 

41 millions. 

Lima. 

Bolivia, 

703,000 

21 millions. 

Sucre. 

Clnle, - 

293(000 

31 millions 

Santiago. 

Ai'gcnlina, - 

1,153,000 

7I millions 

Buenos Aii-c.s. 

Urugu.ay, - 

72,000 

li niillioiiB 

Montevideo. 

Par.ignay, - 

172.000 

800,000 

Asuncion. 

Brazil, - 

.3,21<I,0(X> 

17 millions 

Bio (Ic Janeiio. 

French Gui.aim, - 

30,fK)0 

49,000 

Cayenne. 

Dutch Guiaii.i, 

40,000 

80,000 - 

Paramaribo. 

British Guiana, - 

90,000 

290,000 

Georgetown. 

Venezuela, - 

3!)4,000 

l-J millions. 

Caracas. 


THE ANDEAN STATES. ' 

Tiie.se are the state.s tr.avcrficd by the main chain of the Andes. 
As in all the tropical shales of the western highlands of Araeric.a, 
from ile.xico soiiUiwaids, there are recognised gradations of 
climate dependent on elevation. The country from sca-lcvcl up 
to about 3000 feet is known as tbo tierracaliente, or liot region, 
witli cacao, sugar-cane, plantains, and other strictly tropical 
products. In tlio tierra tomplada, or Icmpeiute region, ex- 
tetiding from 3000 to about 7000 feet, nnii/.e, coffee, tobacco, 
and other sub-tropical products arc grown. The tierra fria, 
or cold region, 7000 feet and upwards in elevation, produces 
wheat, vegetables, and northern fruits. 
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PANAMA. 

This Republic, formerly a department of Cplombia, becamt 
independent in 1903. 

By a treaty concluded in 1903 Panama "ranted in perpetuity 
to the United States the land occupied by the ti’ans-isthmui 
civnal and a tract live iniies wide on each side of it, together witl 
control over the terminal harbours of Colon and Panama. Tin 
canal was practically completed in 1913. Owing* to tin 
systematic sanitary work of the c,inal authorities a remarkabh 
improvement has been effected in the health of the canal zone 
the death rate having been reduced to that of healthy region! 
outside the trojiics. 

The soil of the isthmus is very fertile, but only a small pi’o 
portion of the whole is under cultivation. The most importani 
product is the plantain, which is largely e.vported to the Unitec 
States. Other tropical products, c.^. cocoa, coffee, caoutchouc 
sugar, and tobacco, are of growing importance. 

The people are of mixed race, with Spanish, Indian, and Negrc 
elements. They number less than half a million. 

Panama (38,000), the capital, is at the Pacific end of the canal. 

Colon (18,000), at tlio Atlantic end of the canal, stands only' a 
feu feet above sea-level, and is liable to devastation by 
- storm Mavos caused ly the violent earthquakes to which 
the whole of Central America is dangerously' subject. 


COLOMBIA. 

(Area, 430,000 square miles ; Population, 5 millions.) 

Tlie Republic of Colombia is the extreme north-west main- 
land state of South America, adyoiuing the isthmus of Panama, 
Most of it lies north of the equator. It has the Caribbean Sea 
on the nortli, 'Venezuela and Brazil on the east, Peru and 
Ecuador on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

The natural divisions of the country are the Andes, and the 
great plains to the east belonging to the basins of the Orinoco 
and A mazon. 

iilost of the drainage of the Andes region is carried to tlie 
Caribbean Sea by' the Magdalena and its tributary', 'the 
Cauca, which flow northward along the high inner valleys. 

Tlie hot moist lowlands produce sugar-cane, rice, cacao, and 
bananas ; the temperate highlands coffee, tobacco, and maize ; 
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and the cool regions wheat and potatoes. Great herds of 
cattle feed on the llanos of, the ea.storn plains, while the 
southern j).irt of the plains is covered with dense forest. Gold, 
silver, and emeralds are found. 

Tlic eoninuinie.itions me very poor, the loads of the interior 
• being mere mule tracks. 

The people are niainl)' of Spanish, Indian, or Negro descent, 
and the population is densest in .the In’gh valleys of the Jlagda- 
Icna and Cauai. 

Exports : coffee, gold, silver and silver oro, hides, tobacco, and. 
rubber. 

Imports : foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, .mid Iron and steel 
goods. 

Towns — 

Bogota (121,tXX)), the capital, stands on a small plain in the 
Amic.s, SGOO feet above (ho sea. 

Barranqullla (in, 000), on the lower Magdalena, is the chief port. 
Medellin (71,000) and Cartagena are also notcuorth}’. 


ECUADOR. 

(Area, 110,000 .square miles; Population, 1,270,000.) 

Ecuador, as its name implies,- is cro.ssed by the equator, 'and 
o.xtend,s five degrees south of it. It hn.s Colombia to the north, 
Peru to the south, Brazil on the cast, and the Pacific on the 
west. 

It has three distinct natural divi-sions : the Coast, the Andes 
or Sierra, and the Montana, or the highland forests of the 
moist Amazon basin cast of the Andes. 

The northern portion of the const region icceivcs the cquatoiial 
rains, and is covered with dense forest. Fmthor south it 
is dry and barien. 'J'hc high mountain basins of the Andes 
Imvc an equahto and temperate climate. The Jlontana is 
hot, and has a heavy rainfall brought by the trade winds 
from tlic Atlantic. 

The staple product of the country is cacao. Rubber is also 
exported, ana from the eastern forests Peruvian bark, from 
whieh quinine is extracted, was first introduced into Eurojie. 

Panama hats are a charactori.stic manufacture. 

Tlio roads aro very bad, hut a railway is being made to connect 
Quito with its ]K)i't Guayaquil. 

The Galapagos or Tortoise Islands, more tliaii 700 miles from 
the coast of Bonth America, belong to Ecuador. 

, 2i 
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Towns— 

Quito (70,000), tlio caj)ital, is situated almost under tlie equator 
at an elevation of over 9000 feet. The climate is mild, and 
very equable. The citj^ is within forty miles of Cotopaxi, 
and subject to idolent earthquakes. 

Guayaquil (80,000), on a river flowing into the Gulf of Guaj’a- 
quil, is the principal port. 


PERU. 

(Area, 696,000 square miles ; Population, millions.) 

Peru, once the central territory of the great Indian empire of 
the Incas, lies south of Ecuador, west of Brazil and Bolivia, and 
noi'th of Chile. It has the same natural divisions as Ecuador, 
but tlie coast strip is rainless and desert, except along the 
streams. 

The Maranon and the Upayall, the two great he'adstream^ of the 
Amazon, have their som’ces and upper courses in the 
Pciuiian Andes. The northern portion of the Bolivian 
Plateau, and the greater part of Lake Titicaca, belong to 
Peni. 

Sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and fruit are grown along the 
rivers of the coast ; maize and potatoes are grown in the Andes, 
whence also come the valuable wool of the alpaca and vicuna. 
From the Montana come cacao, coffee, tobacco, rubber, coca. 
The mineral wealth of the country' is still great, but the 
absence of good roads makes it difficult to utilise it full}’. 
Railways are now being made, and Peru already possesses 
two of the most wonderful lines in the world : one connect- 
ing Lima with Oroya, which crosses the Andes at a height 
of 15,000 feet, and one which readies 14,000 feet, nmning 
from Mollendo on the Pacific to Puno on Lake Titicaca, 
Exports : sugar, silver and silver ore, copper and copper ore, 
wool, cotton, rubber, cocaine, and coca leaves. 

Imports : textiles, iron, and machinery. 

Towns — 

lima (141,000), the capital, is situated on the coast-strip six 
miles from its port, Callao (31,000), with which it is con- 
nected by railwa}’. It is a handsome but unhealthy city, 
built of adobes or sun-dried bricks. ,, 

Arequlpa (35,000) is situated beneath the great volcano of Jlisti, 
on the Mollendo-Piino railway. 
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Cuzco (15,000), the iinoiont oapitol of the Incas, is situatccl in 
the Ancles, 11, .300 feet above the sea 
Fusco, the centre of a ailver-nhning district, is 13,200 feet above 
the sea, and is prohabl 3 ' the liighcst oitj' in the ■world. 


BOLIVIA.' 

(Area, 708,000 square miles ; Population, 2i millions.) 

Bolivia projects like a wedge between Peru and Biuzil. It 
bas Cliile on the south-west, Argentina and Pajnguay on the 
south. It has no coast, and its surface is divided about equally 
between the Andes and the Jlontami. 

Tlic Andes legioii comprises the soiilhein half of the basin of 
Lake Titicaca, which discharges its waters bj’ the Ki'ver 
Bes Aguadero into Lake Anllagas. 

Rubber, cinebona. and coca are important products, and 
cattle, sheep, and llamas are numeious. The once famous 
silver mines of Potosi arc still worked. Tin and copper arc 
found. 

The niilwaj's arc connected with the Peiuvinn and Chilean 
systems, but much of the forest produce of the Montana 
finds its way down the Amazon to Para, and is exported 
thence. / 

La Paz (7i),(X)0), near Lake Titicaca, is the capital and largest 
town. 


CHILE. 

(Area, 29-3,000 .squ.aro miles ; Population, 3i millions.) 

Chile occupies tlio Andes and tlic Pacific .seaboard from Peru 
to Cape Horn. On the cast it touches Bolivia and Argentina. 
Its width averages about 100 mile.s. 

From the island of Chlloe southwards the coast is hrokcfi hj' 
fiords and fringed witli isIaiKl.s. 3'lie Strait of MageUan 
and the western portion of Tierra del Fuogo arc Chilean. 

Alost of Clide is outside the trojiics, and cool south winds 
and cool ocean currents make the clitnatc more temperate than 
in corresponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere. The 
Pacific coast ceases to be rainless sontb of lat. 30°, and tlie 
climate of central Cliilo is pleasant and 'healthy. This is 
the most populous part of the countr}'. Wheat, tobacco, 
grapes, and other southern fruiLs are grown. Cattle .and 
sheep are numerous, 

I.G. ’ 


2i2 
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The northern portion of the coast and the corresponding 
section of the Andes are arid and often desert, but they contain 
beds of nitrate of soda, whicli is the most valuable product of 
the country. Copper, silver, and gold are also worked. 

Railways connect the capital with the principal ports of Central 
Chile. 'A line from Antofagasta goes into Bolivia, and 
short lines run inland from the coast at various points. 
The line- across the Andes is now completed. 

Exports : nitrate, copper, silver, wheat, iodine (extracted from 
the nitrate), and leather. 

Imports : sugar, coal, cotton goods, tea, oil. 

Towns— 

Santiago (333,000), the capital, is situated nt the foot of the 
Andos in lat. 33°. It is a healthy town mth a pleasant 
climate. It has regular stiects, a university, and the 
usual institutions of a civilised capital. 

Valparaiso (180,000), the principal port, is situated 60 miles 
from Santiago, on a small bay facing north. 

Concepcion (56,000) and Valdivia are the principal ports south 
of Valparaiso. 

Iquique, on tlie desert part of the nortliern coast, is the great 
port for the shipment of nitrate. 


THE LA PLATA STATES. 

These are the large states of Argentina, and the small states 
of Uruguay and Paraguay. 


ARGENTINA. 

(Area, 1,153,000 square miles ; Population, 7^ millions.) 

The Argentine Republic or Ai’gentina occupies the whole of 
southern South America cast of the crests of the Andes up to 
the La Plata estuary. Further north it has Uruguay, Brazil, 
and Paraguay to the east. It touches Bolivia on the north 
and Cliile on the west. 

Argentina is almost entirely in the south temperate zone, and 
at the south-eastern extiemity of Tieira del Fuego it 
touclies lat. 55° S., a latitude corresponding to that of 
Newcastle-on-Tyno in the northern Iiemispliero. 

Most of Argentina is a plain below 600 feet in elevation 
slojiing from the base of the Andes to the Atlantic. El Gran 
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Cbiico, between the Andes and the Paraguay in the noith, is a 
■wooded region. The central portion, west of the Uruguay and 
south of the Lower Parana and tl)e La PJahi, is the I’icli giass- 
land of the Pampas. The ihoie elevated plains of Patagonia in 
the south have a similar rainfall and many barren tracts. 

The climate varies from that of the tropics in the north to that 
of the cold temperate zone in the south. In the hasin of 
the lower Parana it is plca.sant and liealthy, well suited to 
the people of southern Europe who emigrate there in large 
numoers. 

The chief industry is the raising of live stock. Great num- 
bers of horses, cattle, and sheep graze the pampas, tended by 
Gauchos of mixed Spanish and Indian descent, who ar e famous 
for horsemanship and skill with the lasso. 

Agriculture is extending, and tvheat and maize are largely 
cultivated. The manufacture of preserved meat and meat 
extracts is important. 

Owing to the flatness of the coimtiy the railway sj'stcm is the 
most complete in South America. It extends to the Andes, 
where it joins up with a railwar' from Chile. 

Exports ; AniinalB and animal products such as meat, tallow, 
and hides ; wheat, and wool, ‘ 

Inlports ; Textiles and wearing apparel, iron and iron goods. 

Towns — 

Buenos Aires (1,384,000), the capital, is situated in a latitude 
corresponding with that of the southern Mediterranean. It 
is a handsome and healthy town, and the largest city in the 
southern hemisphere. It stands on the south side of the 
shallow estuary of the La Plata or River Plate, and docks 
have been made to receive sea-going ships. It is the centre 
of the railway system of the country and its chief port. 

Kosarlo (180,000), on the lower Parana, is a river poi t and rail- • 
way centre, 

Cordoba (100,000) is the centre of an agricultural and cattle- 
rearing district near the eastern baso of tho Andes 

La Plata (100,000), on the estuary ,'‘is a port and agiiciiltiiral 
I centre. Tucuman, Mendoza, on the Andes railway, Santa - 
F6, Paraim, and Corrientes arc other towns of importance 


UEUGUAY. 

(Area, 72,000 square miles ; Population, million.) 
Uruguay, a state smaller than tlie island of Great- Eritaili, 
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occupies the country to tlie noi-th of tlie La Plata, between the 
River Uruguay and the Atlantic. 

Tlie greiit industi-y is the rearing of cattle and sheep. Pre- 
served meat in various forms is prepared for e.xport, and Fray 
Bentos is known every whei’e for its manufactui'e of Liebeg’s 
Extract of Beef. 

Exports : 'Wool, hides and skins, dried beef, extract of beef, 
and tallow. 

Impoi ts : Foods and drinks, raw materials and machinery, 
textiles. 

Montevideo (352,000), the capital, is a liandsomo and well-built 
town, situated on a small baj’ on the north side of the La 
Plata estuary. It is the chief port and railway centre. 

PARAGUAY. 

(Area, 172,000 squ.ire miles ; Population, 800,000.) 

Paraguay is a small state in the basins of the Paraguay and 
upper Parana. The latter forms the greater pai-t of the eastern 
and southern boundaries. Bolivia and Brazil bound it on the 
north, Brazil on the east, Argentina on the south and west. It 
is partly within the tropics. 

The chief industry is the growing of yerba-mate or Paraguay 
tea. The forests produce valuable timber, and tobacco and 
fruit are grown. 

Exports : matA hides, timber, tobacco, and oranges. 

Tlie imports arc chiefly textiles. 

Asuncion (80,000), on the left bank of tlie Paraguay, is the 
capital. 


. BRAZIL, 

(Area, 3, '219, 000 square miles ; Population, 17,319,000.) 

Brazil, by far the largest state of South America, compares 
in size with Australia and the United States, being the fifth 
country in the world as regards extent of territory. It is tlie 
one Portuguese-speaking state of the continent. 

Brazil forms a triangle of much the same shape as South 
America itself, the west side of which touches Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uiuguay; the 
east side the Atlantic; and the nortli side Ycnezuola, 
Guiana, and the Atlantic. Except in the extreme south, 
the whole country is within the tropics, and much the 
greater part of it belongs to the basin of tlie Amazon. 
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More than a quarter of the coniiUy bolonps to the Brazilian 
Highl;irul«, and is largely coiiijiosed of low jdateaux called 
campos, infertile, and producing little huL grass. 1’hc 
den^e forests of the Eclvas <(f the Amazon and the Matto 
Grosso in the. ucst of tlie highlands arenlinosl uninhabited, 
and otil}' a eoini'-iralively small nn-a in tlie east and south, 
which has bc-cn hituighl under cultivation, can lie called 
populous. 

The -staple industry i-« coffee planting, tind niost of the world’s 
coffee .sn])])ly comes fi-oni Brazil. Sugar, tobacco, cotton, mate, 
and cacao are aBo cultivated. The forests produce rubber, 
Brazil nuts, :ind v.aluable timber. Gold, diamonds, iron, 
coal, and Ollier ininernls aix* found. Manufactures, c.sjiccially 
the cotton niannfactme, aio on the increase. 

The railway ay.stem i^ most complete in the cofTcc-growing 
region of tfie s<)uth east eo.ist, with Rio de .Taiieiro for it.s 
ccnlie. Lines aUo niii inland from several of the other 
pirts. 

The wliile inhahitanls arc mostly of Pojtugiicsc descent, hut of 
laic years many Italian and < terman imiiiignuils have settled 
in tlie country. Isegroes form one fifth of the ]K)pnIation, 
and Indian trihes .are found in flic schnsand other jiarls of 
llio interior, 

FAjKirls ; Coffee, rubber, tob,icco, hides, and cacao. 

Imports ; Cotton and woollen goods, iron and macbincry, and 
vanous fonus of f<Kid. The foteign trade is mainly earned 
on with the United Kingdom, tlie United .Stales, (termnny, 
and France. 

'I’ow.s.s— 

Rio do Janeiro (1,1 fM.nuO), the capital, issilunted just within the 
tropics, on u heautiful niid almost l.and-lochcsl hny. It i.s a 
great port, and the liadhig centre of the coflee region. 
'I’lie town i.s famouR for it.s gnitlens and avenues, lint is 
unhealthy. 

Bahia (290,0(H)), on a hay in the middle of the east coast, is the 
second port, and the centre of ii sugni and tolwceo district. 

Pemamhuco (l.'>0,fK)0), on the northern jiarl of llic cast const, 
is a jiort, and the centre of a cotton, sugar, and coffee 
dislnet. 

San Paulo (d.lO.OOO) is a town of the Koiith-cnfil coffee district, 

Porto Alcgro {1(K),000) is a lising jkmL situated iit tlic head of a 
lagoon on the soiitliern p.art of llio coast. 

Belem, or Para (200, (JfX)), on the River Pnm, is the gieat ])oit 
.and tr.ule centre for the Aina/on and 'j’oeantins. It 
exjiorts nihher, Brazil nuts, vanilla, and other forest 
produce. 
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GUIANA. 

On the northern coast, just north of the equator, between 
Brazil and Venezuela, are the colonies of French Guiana or 
Cayenne, Dutch Guiana or Surinam, and British Guia^a. 
Only a strip along the coast, low and unhealthy, and protected 
from the sea by embankments like those of Holland, is settled. 
The interior is a vast and little knosvn forest, i-ising into high- 
lands in the south and west. 

The staple product of British and Dutch Guiana is sugar. 
French Guiana is a penal colony. Gold has been found in the 
higlilands of the west, and some gold obtained from surface 
workings is exported. 

British Guiana. {Area, 90,000 square miles ; population, 
296,000 ) 

Georgetown (49,000), in Demcrara pro\nnce, is the capital. 

Many coolies emigrate from India to work m the sugar planta- 
tions of Domorara. 

Dutch Guiana. (Arca,46,000squaremilcs; population, 86, 000.) 
Paramaribo (35,000) is the capital. ( 

French Guiana. (Area, 30,000 square miles ; population, 
49,000.) The capital is Cayenne, which has given its name 
to a well-known rod popper. 

VENEZUELA. 

(Area, 394,943 square miles ; Population, millions.) 
Venezuela occupies the extreme north of South America, 
between Colombia and Guiana. Tbe final spurs of the Andes 
enter tlie country in tbe nortb-west, and are continued along tbe 
coast of tbe Caribbean Sea, but tbe greater part of Venezuela 
belongs to the llanos of the Orinoco and to the Guiana highlands. 

Coffee, cacao, and sugar-cane are cultivated in the lowlands 
and in the highland valleys of the northern coast, coffee being 
the staple export of the country. Great numbei’s of cattle are 
bred on the llanos, and the foi'ests produce rubber and vanilla. 

Gold and copper are found 
Toivxs — 

Caracas (73,000), the capital, is situated in a valley of thei 
coast range at an elevation of 3000 feet. It is 'connected 
by rail with La Gualra, tlie chief port of the country. 
Valencia (39,000) is also situated on the coast range, and is 
connected by rail wdth Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean Sea. 
Maracaibo (50,000), on the lagoon connected with tlie Gulf of 
Maracaibo, is the second port, 

Bolivar is an important river port on the lower Orinoco, 
accessible by sea-going steameis. 
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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

This group of islands, 300 miles east of Magellan Strait, 
forms a British Crown Colony. The climate is raw and 
impleasant. 

The inhahitanls, about 3000 in number, are mostly of European 
origin. 

Sheep farmlnE is the main industry, and wool the principal 
export. ) 


Qoestioks. 

1. lYhat dilTcrences of climate and products are caused by dif- 
ferences of elevation in the Andean States of South America? 
Which of the capitals arc situated at a height of over oOOO feet. 

2. What are the natural divisions of Peru ? Which of these 
natural divisions are also found in Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia? 
Mention characteristic products of each of them. 

3. Where and what arc Bogota, Colon, Quito, Lima, Cuzco, 
Guayaquil, and La Paz ? 

4. In what respects does Chile differ from the countries north 
of it? What is its most characteristic export, and where is it 
obtained ? 

5. How does Argentina compare in size with Russia in Europe 
and with India ? Describe the natural divisions of its surface. With 
what country docs it share the Andes ? 

6. What is the principal source of wealth in the La Plata 
States ? Where are the pampas ? 

7. What and where are Montevideo, Buenos Aires, La -Plata, 
Asuncion, Mendoza? 

S. What are the natural divisions of Brazil ? What is the most 
important industry, and what part of the country is devoted to it? 

9. By what port do the products of the selvas chiefly leave Brazil ? 
Is the forest produce of any other countries shipped from the same 
port? 

10. What_ do you know of Rio de Janeiro, Belem, Bahia, 
Pernambuco? 

11. Give a short description of Guiana. 

12. Describe the situation and physical features of Venezuela. 
What are its principal products ? 

13. What do you know of Cayenne, Caracas, Georgetown, 

Bolivia, and Maracaibo? ' , 

14. Where and what are the Galapagos Islands, the Falkland 
Islands, Chiloe, Tierra del Fuego, Fray Bentos, the klontana, Matto 
Grosso, Eoraiina, El Gran Chaco, Aconcagua, the Ucayali, Chim- 
borazo, Patagonia, Titicaca, Pasco, Cape Froward, Valdivia? 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Galculta University Matriculalion Examinaiioh, 1911. 

Group A. 

1. What are tlie Monsoons ? How are they caused ? In whnfc ways 
do they affect the climate of the countries which experience them ? 

2. On the projection supplied mark ^tho following ; Lahore 
31° N. 74“ E. ; Calcutta 22.5“ N. 88.5“ E. ; Delhi 28° N. 77“ E. ; Poona 
18“ N. 73“ E. ; Jubbulpin 23“ N. 80“ E. 

Draw a compass card and mark N., S-W., N.E., S.S.E., N. by E. 

3. Dofmo the following terms, illustrating j’our definitions by 
diagrams : Equator and Pole, Parallels of latitude and meridian. 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 

How is the position of a place on the earth’s .surface determined ? 

4. (a) How does rain cause denudation ? Explain how caves are 
formed in limestone regions. 

(6) Explain by diagrams why the days and nights are not of 
equal length throughout the year. 

5. Explain theformationofaglaeicr. Describe itsmotionandcxplain 
its action upon the rocks over which it passes. What is a snowline ? 

Group J5. 

G. Mention one peninsula facing northward and one facing south- 
ward in North America, and name the seas which form their eastern 
and western boundaries. 

Name the strait or channel which scpar.atcs (n) Australia from 
New Guinea, {b) Ireland from Scotland, (c) Borneo from Celebes ; 
the mountains which separate (d) France and Spain, (e) England 
and Scotland ; also the isthmus which connects (/) North and 
South Amenca, (q) Crimea and Russia, (7i) Siam and Jlalaya. 

7. (a) Name the countries of Europe bordering on the Medi- 
terranean and their capitals. 

(6) Through what islands or countries of Asia and America does 
the Equator pass ? 

8. (a) Name three inland seas of Asia and the rivers that fall 
into one of them, 

(6) Name the four chief islands of Japan. 

(c) If a man should travel by land from Lisbon to Athens, through 
what countries would he pass ? 

9. Draw an outline map of Africa. Name and mark the following ; 
the largest island in its neighbourhood, the southernmost capo, the 
lake through which the equator passes, the four great rivers that 
drain the tropical belt, the countnes bordering the Mediterranean. 

10. (o) What are the following, and for what are they noted : 
Nagasaki, SmjTna, Lima, San Francisco, Melbourne ? 

(6) Name the rivers on which the following towns stand and the 
countries in which they are situated : Rouen, Cologne, Vienna, 
St. Louis^ Florence. ■ 




